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T     O 


Mr.     METHUEN. 


SIR, 


is  with  very  great  plea- 
I  i(  fure  I  take  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  publifhing  the 
gratitude  I  owe  You,  for  the 
place  You  allow  me  in  your 
friendship  and  familiarity.  I  will 
not  acknowledge  to  You  that  I 
have  often  had  You  in  my 
VOL.  VII.  A  thoughts, 


DEDICATION. 

thoughts,  when  I  have  endeavour- 
ed to  draw,  in  fome  parts  of 
thefe  difcourfes,  the  character  of 
a  good-natured,  honed,  and  ac- 
complimed  Gentleman.  But  fuch 
reprefentations  give  my  reader  an 
idea  of  a  perfon  blamelefs  only, 
or  only  laudable  for  fuch  perfec- 
tions as  extend  no  farther  than  to 
his  own  private  advantage  and  re- 
putation. 

But  when  I  fpeak  of  You,  I 
celebrate  one  who  has  had  the 
happinefs  of  poffeffing  alfo  thofe 
qualities  which  make  a  man  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety,  and  of  having  had 
opportunities  of  exerting  them  in 
the  nioft  confpicuous  manner. 

The 


DEDICATION, 

The  great  part  You  had,  as 
Rritijb  ambaflador,  in  procuring 
and  cultivating  the  advantageous 
commerce  between  the  courts  of 
England  and  Portugal,  has  pur- 
chafed  You  the  lading  efteem  of 
all  who  underdand  the  intereft  of 
either  nation. 

Thofe  pcrfonal  excellencies 
which  are  over- rated  by  the  or- 
dinary world,  and  too  much 
neglected  by  wife  men,  You  have 
applied  with  the  jufteft  fkill  and 
judgment.  The  mod  graceful 
addrefs  in  horfemanfhip,  in  the 
life  of  the  fword,  and  in  dan- 
cing, has  been  employed  by  You 
as  lower  arts,  and  as  they  have 
A  2  occa- 
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occalionally  ferved  to  cover,  or 
introduce  the  talents  of  a  fkilful 
minifter. 

But  your  abilities  have  not  ap- 
peared only  in  one  nation.  When 
it  was  your  province  to  act  as 
her  Majefty's  minifter  at  the 
court  of  Savoy  y  at  that  time  in- 
camped,  You  accompanied  that 
gallant  Prince  through  all  the  vi- 
ciflitudes  of  his  fortune,  and 
fhared,  by  his  fide,  the  dangers 
of  that  glorious  day  in  which 
he  recovered  his  capital.  As 
far  as  it  regards  perfonal  quali- 
ties, You  attained,  in  that  one 
hour,  the  higheft  military  repu- 
tation. The  behaviour  of  our 

minifter 
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minifter  in  the  action,  and  the 
good  offices  done  the  van- 
quiflied  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
of  England^  gave  both  the  con- 
queror and  the  captive  the  mod 
lively  examples  of  the  courage 
and  generofity  of  the  nation  he 
reprefemed. 

Your  friends  and  companions 
in  your  abfcnce  frequently  talk 
thefe  things  of  You,  and  You  can- 
not hide  from  us,  (by  the  mod 
difcreet  filence  in  any  thing  which 
regards  yourfelf)  that  the  frank 
entertainment  we  have  at  your 
table,  your  eafy  condefcenfion 
in  little  incidents  of  mirth  and 
diverfion,  and  general  compla- 
A  3  cency 
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cency  of  manners,  are  far  from 
being  the  greateft  obligations  we 
have  to  You.  I  do  afTure  You 
there  is  not  one  of  your  friends 
has  a  greater  fenfc  of  your  merit 
in  general,  and  of  the  favours  You 
every  day  do  us,  than, 

SIR, 


your  moft  obedient,  and 

moft  lumbk  Servant \ 

Richard  Stecle, 
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Afptritai  atrtflii  &  inconcinna- 

Hor.Ep.  18.  \.  i.  ver.  6. 

A  clownifh  roughnefs,  and  unkindly  clofe, 
Unfriendly,  ftiff,  and  peevifaly  morofe. 

CREECH. 


Mr.  SPEC  TATOR, 

BEING  of  the  number  of  thofe  that  have  lately 
retired  from  the  center  of  bufinefs  and  pleafure, 
my  uneafinefs  in  the  country  where  I  am,  arifes 
rather  from  the  fociety  than  the  folitude  of  it.  To 
be  obliged  to  receive  and  return  vifits  from  and  to 
a  circle  of  neighbours,  who  through  diyerfity  of  age 
or  inclinations  can  neither  be  entertaining  or  ler- 
viceable  to  us,  is  a  vile  lofs  of  lime,  and  a  flavery  from 
which  a  man  ihould  deliver  himfelf,  if  poffible  :  For 
why  muft  I  lofe  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  becaufe 
they  have  thrown  away  the  former  parts  of  theirs  ?  It 
is  to  me  an  infupportable  affliftion,  to  be  tormented 
with  the  narrations  of  a  fet  of  people,  who  are  warm 
in  their  expreflions  of  the  quick  relifh  of  that  plea- 
fure  which  their  dogs  and  horfes  have  a  more  delicate 
Ufte  of.  I  do  alfo  in  my  heart  deleft  and  abhor  that 
A  5  '  damnable 
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damnable  do&rine  and  pofition  of  the  necefiity  of  a 
bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toaft  ;  for  though  it  is 
pretended  that  thefe  deep  potations  are  ufed  only  to 
infpire  gaiety,  they  certainly  drown  that  chearful- 
nefs  which  would  furvive  a  moderate  circulation.  If 
at  thefe  meetings  it  were  left  to  every  flranger  either 
to  fill  his  glafs  according  to  his  own  inclination,  or 
to  make  his  retreat  when  he  finds  he  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  obedient  to  that  of  others,  thefe  entertainments 
would  be  governed  with  more  good  fenfe,  andconfe- 
quently  with  more  good  breeding,  than  at  prefent 
they  are.  Indeed  where  any  of  the  guefts  are  known 
to  meafure  their  fame  or  pleafure  by  their  glafs,  pro- 
per exhortations  might  be  ufedjo  thefe  to  pufh  their 
fortunes  in  this  fort  of  reputation  ;  but  where  it  is 
unfeafonably  infifted  on  to  a  modeft  ftranger,  this 
drench  mpy  be  faid  to  be  fwallowed  with  the  fame 
neceffity,  as  if  it  had  been  tendered  in  the  horn  for 
that  purpofe.with  this  aggravating  circumftance,  that 
it  diftrefles  the  e&tertainer's  gueft  in  the  fame  degree 
as  it  relieves  his  horfes. 

'  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of  five- 
barred  gates,  double  ditches,  and  precipices,  ainl  to 
furvey  the  orator  with  defiring  eye«,  is  to  me  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  abfolutely  nece/IVy,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  him  ;  but  then  the  occafional 
burftiog  out  into  laughter,  is  of  all  other  accomplifti- 
ments  the  moftrequifite.  I  confcfs  at  prefent  I  have 
not  that  command  of  thefe  convolfions,  as  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  good  company  ;  therefore  I  beg  you  would" 
publifli  this  letter,  and  let  i«e  be  known  all  at  once 
for  a  queer  fellow,  and  avoided.  It  is  monftrous  to 
me,  that  we  who  are  given  to  reading  and  calm  con- 
verfation  Ihould  ever  be  vifited  by  thefe  roarers  :  but 
they  think  they  the  mfelves,  as  neighbours,  may  come 
into  our  rooms  with  the  fame  right,  that  they  and 
their  dogs  hunt  in  our  grounds. 
/  Your  inftitution  of  clubs  I  have  always  admired, 
in  which  you  conftantly  endeavoured  the  union  of 
the  metaphorically  defund,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  neither 
femceahle  to  the  bufjr  and  enterprlfing  part  of  man- 

'  kind, 
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k'nd,  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and  fpeculative. 
There  fliould  certainly  therefore  in  each  county  be 
eftabliflied  a  club  of  the  perfons  whofe  converfati ms 
I  have  defcribed,  who  for  their   own  private,  as  alfo 
the  public   emolument,   fhould  exclude,  and   be  ex- 
cluded all  other  fociety.      Their  attire  fliould  be  the 
fame  with  their  huntfmen's,  and   none  fliould  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  green  con verfation- piece,  except  he 
had   broke    his  collar-bone  thrice.     A  broken  rib  or 
two  might  alfo  admit  a  man  without  the   lead   oppo- 
fition.     The  prefident   mud  neceflarily  have  broken 
his  neck,    ar.d    have  been   taken    up  dead  once  or 
twice  :    For  th?  more  maims  this    brotherhood    fiiall 
have  met  with,  the  oafier  will  their  converfation  flow 
and  keep  up  ;  and  when  any  one  of  thefe  vigorous  in- 
valids had   finiflied  his  narration  of  the  collar-bone, 
this  naturally  would  introduce  the  hiftory  of  the  ribs. 
Befides,  the  different  circumftances  of  their  falls  and 
fradlures  would   help  to  prolong  and  diverfify  their 
relations.     Tnere  fliould  alfo  be  another  club  of  inch 
men,   who  have  not    fuccecded  fo  well  in  maiming 
themfelve?,  but   are  however  in   the  conftant  purfuit 
of  thefe  accomplifhments.     I  would  by  no  means  be 
fufpecled  by  what  I  have  faid  to  traduce  in  general 
the  body  of  fox-hunters;  for  whilft  I   look  upon  a 
reafonable   c-eature  full  fpeed  after  a  pack  of  dogs, 
by  way  of  pleafure,  and  not  of  bufinefs,  I  lhall  al- 
ways make  honourable  mention  of  it. 
'   But  the  moft   irkfome  converfation  of  all  others   I 
have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  among 
two  or  three  of  your  travellers,  who  have  overlooked" 
men  and   manners,  and  have  pafltd   through  Fransf 
and  Italy  with   the  fame  obfervation  that  the  carriers 
and  ftage-coachmen   do   through  Grtat  Britain',  that 
is,  their  flops  and  itages  have  been  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  liquor  they  have  met  with  in  their  paflage. 
They  indeed   remember  the  names  of  abundance  of 
places, with  the  particular  fineriesof  certain  churches  : 
But  their  diftinguifhing  mark   is   certain   prettinefles 
of  foreign  languages,    the  meaning   of  which   they 
could  have  beuer  exprefled  in,  their  o»vn,     The  enter- 
A  6  '  uiniuent 
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«  tainment  of  thefe  fine  obfervers  Skakefpeare  has  de- 
*  fcribed  to  confift 

4  /«  talking  of  the  Alps  aW  Apennines, 
'  The  Pyrenean,  and  the  riiierPoi 

f  and  then  concludes  with  a  figh, 

//  is  worjhipful  focitty  ! 


*  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  fuch 

*  honeft  creatures  as  dogs  ;  I  am  only  unhappy  that  I 
«  cannot  partake  in  their  diverfions.     But  I   love  them 
4  To  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  my  pockets  ftuf- 
4  fed  with  bread  to  difpenfe  my  favours,  or  make   my 

*  way   through   them  at  neighbours  houfes.     There  is 
«  in   particular  a    young  hound  of  great  expectation, 
«  vivacity,    and  enterprize,    that  attends  my   flights 
4  wherever  he  fpies   me.      This  creature  obferves  my 
'  countenance,  and  behaves  himfelf  accordingly.     His 
'  mirth,   his  frolic,  and  joy  upon  the  fight  of  me  has 

*  been   obferved,  and  I  have  been  gravely  defired  not 

*  to  encourage   him  fo  much,  for  it  fpoils  his  parts  ; 
4  but  I  think  he  {hews  them  fufficiently  in  the  feveral 
4  boundings,  frifkings,  and  fcourings,  when  he  makes 
4  his  court  to  me  :  But  I  forefee  in  a  little  time  he  and 

*  I  muft  keep  company  with  one  another  only,  for  we 
4  are  fit  for  no  other  in  thefe  parts.     Having  informed 
4  you  how  I  do  pafs  my  time  in    the  country  where  I 
'  am,  I  muft  proceed  to  tell  you  how   I  would  pafs  it, 
4  had  I  fuch  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above  the  ob- 

*  fervance  of  ceremony  andcuftom. 

4  My  fcheme  of  a-country  life  then  mould  be  as  fol. 
'  lows.     As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  very  agreeable 

*  friends,  thefe  I  would  conftantly  have  with  me  ;  and 

*  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  fchool  and 
'  the  univerfity,  we  would  maintain  and  exert  upon  all 

*  occafions  with  great  courage.     There  mould  be  cer- 
4  tain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employed  io  reading,  dur- 

*  ing  which  time  it  mould  be  impofiible  for  any  one  of 
«  us  to  enter  the  other's  chamber,  unlefs  by  ftonn.    Af- 

*  ter  this  ws  would  communicate  the  trafti  or  ireafure 
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we  had  met  with,  with  our  own  reflexions  upon  the 
matter;  the  juftnefs  of  which  we  would  controvert 
with  good-humoured  warmth,  and  never  fpare  one 
another  out  of  that  complaifant  fpirit  of  converfation, 
which  makes  others  affirm  and  deny  the  fame  matter 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  any  of  the  neighbouring 
Gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn,  fhould  take  it  in  their 
heads  to  vifit  me,  I  mould  look  upon  thefe  perfons  in 
the  fame  degree  enemies  to  my  particular  ftate  of  hap- 
pinefs,  as  ever  the  French  were  to  that  of  the  public, 
and  I  would  be  at  an  annual  expence  in  fpies  to  ob- 
ferve  their  motions.  Whenever  I  ftiould  be  furprifed 
with  a  vifit,  as  I  hate  drinking,  I  would  be  brifk  in 
fwilling  bumpers,  upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better 
to  trouble  others  with  my  impertinence,  than  to  be 
troubled  myfelf  with  theirs.  The  neceflity  of  an  in- 
firmary makes  me  refolve.  to  fall  into  that  project  ; 
and  as  we  fliould  be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  invo- 
luntary feparation,  which  our  number  cannot  fo  well 
admit  of,  would  make  us  exert  ourfelves,  in  oppofi- 
tiontoallthe  particulars  mentioned  in  your  inftitu- 
tion  of  that  equitable  confinement.  This  my  way  of 
life  I  know  would  fubjeft  me  to  the  imputation  of  a 
morofe,  covetous,  and  fingular  fellow.  Thefe  and 
all  other  hard  words,  with  all  manner  of  infipid  jefts, 
and  all  other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of  mirth  to 
me  and  my  friends  :  Befides,  I  would  deftroy  the  ap- 
plication of  the  epithets  morofe  and  covetous,  by  a 
yearly  relief  of  my  undefervedly  neceffitous  neigh- 
bours, and  by  treating  my  friends  and  domeftics  with 
an  humanity  that  (hould  exprefs  the  obligation  to  lie 
rather  on  my  fide;  and  as  for  the  word  fingular,  I 
was  always  of  opinion  every  man  muft  be  fo,  to  be 
what  one  would  defire  him. 

Tour  'very  bumble  ft  rv ant t 

J.R. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 


ABOUT  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon  by 
the  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother's  fide  related  tome,  to  vifit  Mr.  Campbell,  the 


dumb  man,  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
6  *  what 
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what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  wonders 
of  him  in  EJ/ex.  I  who  always  wanted  faith  in  mat- 
ters of  that  kind,  was  not  eafily  prevailed  on  to  go  j 
but  left  they  fhould  take  it  ill,  1  went  with  them  ; 
when  to  my  furprize,  Mr.  Campbell  related  all  their 
part  life;  in  fhort,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  fuch 
a  difcovery  would  have  come  out,  as  would  have 
ruined  the  next  defign  of  their  coming  to  town,  -viz. 

buying   wedding    clothes.      Our  names though 

he  never  heard  of  us  before and  we  endeavoured 

to  conceal were  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  ourfelves. 

To  be  fure,  M*.  SPECTATOR,  he  is  a  very  learned 
and  wife  man.  Being  impatient  to  know  my  fortune, 
having  paid  my  refpe&s  in  a  family-Jacobus,  he  tt  Id 
me  (after  his  manner)  among  feveral  other  things, 
that  in  a  year  and  nine  months  I  fhould  fall  ill  of  a 
new  fever,  be  given  over  by  my  phyficians,  but  fhould 
with  much  difficulty  recover  :  That  the  firft  time  I 
took  the  air  afterwards,  I  mould  be  addrefled  to  by  a 
young  Gentleman  of  a  plentiful  fortune,  good  fenfe, 
and  a  generous  fpirit.  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  he  is  the 
pureft  man  in  the  world,  for  all  he  faid  is  come  to 
pafs,  and  I  am  the  happieft  (lie  in  Kent.  I  have  been 
in  queft  of  Mr.  Campbell  thefe  three  months,  and 
cannot  find  him  out,  Now  hearing  you  area  dumb 
man-loo,  I  thought  you  might  correfpond,  and  be 
able  to  tell  me  fomething  ;  for  I  think  myfelf  highly 
obliged  to  make  his  fortune,  as  he  has  mine.  It  is 
very  poffible  your  worfhip,  who  has  fpies  all  over 
this  town,  can  inforn»  me  how  to  fend  to  him  :  If  you 
can,  I  befeech  you  be  as  fpeedy  as  poffible,  and  you 
will  highly  oblige 

Your  c onjiant  reader  and  admirer, 

Dulcib«lla  Thankley. 

O  -o'ered,  That  the  infpedlor  I  employ  about  wonders, 
inquire  at  the  Goldtn-Lion,  oppofite  to  the  Half-Moon 
tavern  in  Dfury-Lane,  into  the  merits  of  this  filent 
fage,  and  report  accordingly.  T 

Thurfday, 
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res  in  fe  neque  con/i!iu:nt  ne.que  modum 
Habtt  ullum,  earn  conjilio  regen  run  fates. 

Ter.  Eun.Ad.  i.  Sc.  i. 

Advice  is  thrown  away,  where  the  cafe  admits  of  neither 
counfel  nor  moderation. 

IT  is  an  old  obfervation,  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themfelves 
with  their  fovereign,  than  promote  his  real  fervice, 
that  they  accommodate  their  counfels  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  advife  him  to  fjch  aclions  only  as  his  heart  is 
naturally  fet  upon.  The  privy. counfellor  of  one  in 
love  mult  cbferve  the  fame  conduft,  unlefs  he  would 
forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  perfon  who  defires  his  ad- 
vice. I  have  known  feveral  odd  cafes  of  (his  nature. 
Hi f  pat  chut  was  going  to  marry  a  common  woman,  but 
being  refolved  to  do  nothing  without  the  advice  of  his 
fiiend  Philander,  he  confulttd  him  upon  the  occafion. 
Philander  told  him  his  mind  freely,  and  reprefented  his 
niilirefs  to  him  in  fuch  ftrong  colours,  that  the  next 
morning  he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the 
man  who  had  afked  his  advice.  Ctlia  was  more  pru- 
dent on  the  like  occafion  ;  (he  defired  Leonilla  to  gne 
her  opinion  freely  upon  a  young  fellow  who  made  his 
addreiFes  to  her.  L-onilla,  to  oblige  her,  told  her  with 
great  franknefs,  that  ihe  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  moft  worth'efs Ctlia,  f)refeeing  what  a  cha- 
racter (he  was  to  expedl,  begged  her  not  to  go  on,  for 
that  me  had  been  privately  married  to  him  above  a 
fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  i?,  a  woman  fehiom  afks 
advice  before  (he  has  bought  her  wedding  clothes. 
When  (he  has  made  her  own  choice,  for  form's  fake 
Ihe  fends  a  Conge  cftlire  to  her  friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  fecret  fprings  and  motives  that  fet 
people  at  work  on  kthefe  occ&fions,  and  put  them  upon 

aflting 
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afking  advice  which  they  never  intend  to  take ;  I  look 
upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  leaft,  that  they  are  incapable 
of  keeping  a  fecret  which  is  fo  very  pleafing  to  them. 
A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  confident,  that  fhe  hopes  to  be 
married  in  a  little  time,  and,  in  order  to  talk  of  the 
pretty  fellow  that  dwells  fo  much  in  her  thoughts,  afks 
her  very  gravely,  what  fhe  would  aduife  her  to  do  in  a 
cafe  of  fo  much  difficulty.  Why  elfe  fhould  Meli/at 
who  had  not  a  thoufand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into 
every  quarter  of  the  town  to  afk  her  acquaintance  whe- 
ther they  would  advife  her  to  take  Tom  Toiutily,  that 
made  his  addrefles  to  her  with  an  eftate  of  live  thoufand 
a  year?  It  is  very  pleafant  on  this  occafion,  to  hear 
the  Lady  propofe  her  doubts,  and  to  fee  the  pains  fhe 
is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  mult  not  here  omit  a  practice  which  is  in  ufe  among 
the  vainer  part  of  our  own  fex,  who  will  often  afk  a 
friend's  advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they  are 
never  like  to  come  at.  WILL  HONEYCOMBS,  who  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  threefcore,  took  me  afide  not  lonjj 
fince,  and  afked  me  in  his  moft  ferious  look,  whether 
I  would  advife  him  to  marry  my  Lady  Betty  Sivg/e, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greateft  fortunes  about 
town.  I  flared  him  full  in  the  face  upon  fo  ftrange  a 
queflion  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  gave  me  an  in- 
ventory of  her  jewels  and  eftate,  adding,  that  he  was  re- 
fblved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter  of  fuch  confequence 
without  my  approbation.  Finding  he  would  have  an 
anfwer,  I  told  him,  if  he  could  get  the  Lady's  confent 
he  had  mine.  This  is  about  the  tenth  match  which, 
to  my  knowledge,  WILL  has  confulted  his  friends  up- 
on, without  ever  opening  his  mind  to  the  party  herfelf. 

1  have  been  engaged  in  this  fubjed  by  the  following 
letter,  which  comes  to  me  from  ibme  notable  young 
female  fcribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  feems  to  have 
carried  matters  fo  far,  that  ihe  is  ripe  for  afking  advice; 
but  as  I  would  not  lofe  her  good  will,  nor  forfeit  the 
reputation  which  I  have  with  her  for  wifdom,  I  ihall 
only  communicate  the  letter  to  the  public,  without  re- 
turning any  anfwer  to  it. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

NOW,  Sir,  the  thing  is  this  ;  Mr.  Shapely  is  the 
prettied  Gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very 
tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an  An- 
gel. His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  is 
the  prettied  that  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.  He  is  always 
laughing,  for  he  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit.  If  you 
did  but  fee  how  he  rolls  his  ftockings  !  He  has  a 
thoufand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  fure,  if  you  faw 
him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  fcho- 
lar,  and  can  talk  Latin  as  faft  as  Englijb,  I  wim  you 
could  but  fee  him  dance.  Now  you  mud  underdand, 
poor  Mr.  Shapely  has  no  eftate  ;  but  how  can  he  help 
that,  you  know?  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  unrea- 
fonable  as  to  be  always  teazing  me  about  him,  be- 
caufe  he  has  no  eftate  ;  but  1  am  fure  he  has  that  thac 
is  better  than  an  edate;  for  he  is  a  good-natured, 
ingenious,  modeft,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  handfome 
man,  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities  ever 
iince  I  faw  thim.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
black  eyesj  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as  if  he 
had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  fo  un- 
reafonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to 
him.  I  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot  hin- 
der me  of,  and  I  (hall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th  day  of 
Auguft  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to  fettle  in  the 
world  as  foon  as  I  can,  and  fo  is  Mr.  Shapely.  But 
every  body  I  advife  with  here  is  poor  Mr.  Sbapely's 
enemy.  I  defire  therefore  you  will  give  me  your 
advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wife  man  ;  and  if  you 
advife  me  well,  I  am  refolved  to  follow  it.  I  heartily 
wifh  you  could  fee  him  dance,  and  am, 
SIR, 

Your  moft  kumblt  ftrvantt 

B.  D. 

'  He  loves  your  Speflators  mightily, 
C 


Friday, 
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NQ  476          Friday,  September  5. 

Lucidui  ordo.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  41. 

Method. 

AMong  my  daily  papers  which  I  beftow  on  the 
public,  there  are  fome  which  are  written  with 
regularity  and  method,  and  others  that  ran  out 
.into  the  wildnefs  of  thofe  competitions  which  go  by 
the  name  of  E/ays.  As  for  the  firft,  I  have  the  whole 
fchemeof  thedifcourfe  in  my  mind  before  I  fet  pen  to 
paper.  In  the  otter  kind  of  writing,  it  is  fufficient 
that  I  have  feveral  thoughts  on  a  fubjeft,  without 
troubling  myfelf  to  range  them  in  fuch  order,  that  they 
may  feem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and  be  difpofed 
under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and  Montaigne  are  pat- 
terns for  writing  in  this  laft  kind,  as  Tully  and  Arif- 
totle  excel  in  the  other.  When  I  read  an  author  of 
genius  who  writes  without  method,  I  fancy  myfelf  in. 
a  wood  that  abounds  with  a  great  many  noble  objects, 
rifing  among  one  another  in  the  greateft  confufion  and 
diforder.  When  I  read  a  methodical  difcourfe,  I  am 
in  a  regular  plantation,  and  can  place  myfelf  in  its  fe- 
veral centers,  fo  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and 
walks  that  are  ftruck  from  them.  You  may  ramble  in 
the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and  every  moment  dif- 
cover  fomething  or  other  that  is  new  to  you  ;  but  when 
you  have  done,  you  will  have  but  a  confufed  imperfeft 
notion  of  the  place  ;  In  the  other  your  eye  commands 
the  whole  profpeft,  and  gives  you  fuch  an  idea  of  it,  as 
is  not  eafily  worn  out  of  the  memory. 

Irregularity  and  want  of  method,  are  only  fupport- 
able  in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who  are  often 
too  full  to  be  exaft,  and  therefore  ehoofe  to  throw  down 
their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the  reader,  rather  than  be 
at  the  pains  of  ftringing  them. 

Method 
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Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work  both  in  refpeft 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  firft, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man  has 
planned  his  difcourfe,  he  finds  a  great  many  thojghts 
rifing  out  of  every  head,  that  do  no;  offer  themfelves 
upon  the  general  furvey  of  a  fubjeft.  His  thoughts  are 
at  the  fame  time  more  intelligible,  and  better  difcover 
their  drift  and  meaning,  when  they  are  placed  in  their 
proper  lights,  and  follow  one  another  in  a  regular  fe- 
ries,  than  when  they  are  thrown  together  without  order 
and  connexion.  There  is  always  an  obfcurity  in  con- 
fufion,  and  the  fame  fentence  that  would  have  enligh- 
tened the  reader  in  one  part  of  a  difcourfe,  perplexes 
him  in  another.  For  the  fame  reafon  likewife  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  difcourfe  fhews  itfelf  in  its 
greateft  beauty,  as  thefeveral  figures  in  a  piece  of  paint- 
ing receive  new  grace  from  their  difpofition  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  advantages  of  a  reader  from  a  methodical 
difcourfe,  are  correfpondent  with  thofe  of  the  writer. 
He  comprehends  every  thing  eafily,  takes  it  in  with 
pleafure,  and  retains  it  long. 

Method  is  not  lefs  requifite  in  ordinary  converfation 
than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk  to  make 
himfelf  anderftood,  I,  who  hear  a  thoufand  coffee- 
houfe  debates  every  day,  am  very  fenfible  of  this  want 
of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my  honed  countrymen. 
There  is  not  one  difpute  in  ten  which  is  managed  in 
thofe  fchools  of  politics,  where,  after  the  three  firft 
fentences,  the  queftion  is  not  intirely  loft.  Our  dif- 
putants  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fcuttle-fim,  that  when 
he  is  unable  to  extricate  himfelf,  blackens  all  the  wa- 
ter about  him  until  he  becomes  invifible.  The  man 
who  does  not  know  how  to  methodize  his  thoughts  has 
always,  to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  the  difptnfary,  a  barren 
fiperflititj  of  words ;  the  fruit  is  loft  amidft  the  exube- 
rance of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzfe  is  one  of  the  mod  eminent  immethodical 
difputantsof  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  obfervation. 
Tern  has  read  enough  to'make  him  very  impertinent  ; 
his  knowledge  is  fufficient  to  raife  doubts,  but  not  to 
clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he  has  fo  much  learning, 
or  that  he  has  not  a  great  deal  more.  With  thefe  qua- 
lifications 
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lifications  'Tern  fets  up  for  a  free-thinker,  finds  a  great 
many  things  to  blame  in  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try, and  gives  fhrewd  intimations  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve another  world.  In  fhort,  Puzzle  is  an  atheift 
as  much  as  his  parts  will  give  him  leave.  He  has  got 
about  half  a  dozen  common-place  topics,  into  which 
he  never  fails  to  turn  the  converfation,  whatever  was 
the  occafion  of  it :  Though  the  matter  in  debate  be 
about  Doway  or  Dtnain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his 
difcourfe  runs  upon  the  unreafonablenefs  of  bigotry 
and  prieft-eraft.  This  makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admira- 
tion of  all  thofe  who  have  lefs  fenfe  than  himfelf,  and 
the  contempt  of  all  thofe  who  have  more.  There  is 
none  in  town  whom  Tom  dreads  fo  much  as  my  friend 
Will  Dry.  Willt  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic, 
when  he  finds  him  running  off  the  queftion,  cuts  him 
fhort  with  a  what  then  ?  We  allow  all  this  to  be  true,  kut 
•what  is  it  to  our  prefent  purpofe  ?  I  have  known  Tom  elo- 
quent half  an  hour  together,  and  triumphing,  as  he 
thought,  in  the  fuperiority  of  the  argument,  when  he 
has  been  nonplufled  on  a  fudden  by  Mr.  Dry'&  defiring 
him  to  tell  the  company  what  it  was  that  he  endea- 
voured to  prove.  In  ihort,  Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear 
methodical  head,  but  few  words,  and  gains  the  fame 
advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  a  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops  would  gain  over  a  numberlefs  undifciplined  mi- 
litia. C 


Saturday, 
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Saturday,  September  6. 


H 


• An  me  ludit  amabilii 

Infania?  audhe  &  videor  pios 
Errareper  lucoi,  amana 
Quoi  £3*  agutf  Jubeunt  £3*  a 

Hor.  Od-4. 1.  4.  ver.  5. 

Does  airy  fancy  cheat 

My  mind,  well  pleas'd  wi:h  the  deceit  ? 

1  feem  to  hear,  I  feem  to  move, 

And  wander  thro'  the  happy  grove, 

Where  fmooth  fprings  flow,  and  murm'ring  breeze 

Wantons  through  the  waving  trees.         CREECH. 

S  1  R, 

'Aving  lately  read  your  eflay  on  the  pleafures 
of  the  imagination,  I  was  fo  taken  with  your 
thoughts  upon  fomeof  our  Englijb  gardens,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon  that 
fubjeft.  I  am  one,  you  muft  know,  who  am  looked 
upon  as  an  humourift  in  gardening.  I  have  feveral  acres 
about  my  houfe,  which  I  call  my  garden,  and  which  a 
fkilful  gardener  would  not  know  what  to  call,  h  is  a 
confufion  of  kitchen  and  parterre,  orchard  and  flower- 
garden,  wnich  lie  fo  mixtand  interwoven  with  one  an- 
other, that  if  a  foreigner,  who  had  feen  nothing  of  our 
country,  mould  be  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his  firft 
landing,  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wildernefs, 
and  one  of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My 
flowers  grow  up  in  feveral  parts  of  the  garden  in  the 
greateft  luxuriancy  and  profufion.  I  am  fo  far  from 
being  fond  of  any  particular  one,  by  reafon  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleafes  me, 
1  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  By  this  means,  when 
a  fbanger  walks  with  me,  he  is  furprifed  to  fee  feveral 
large  fpots  of  ground  covered  with  ten  thoufand  different 
colours,  and  has  often  fingled  out  flowers  that  he  might 

have 
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have  met  with  under  a  common  hedge,  in  a  field  or  in 
a  meadow,  as  feme  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  place. 
The  only  method  I  obferve  in  this  particular,  is  to  range 
in  the  fame  quarter  the  produces  of  the  fame  feafon, 
that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and 
"compofe  a  pidlure  of  the  greateit  variety.  These  is  the 
fame  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which  run  into  as 
great  a  wildnefs  as  their  nature  will  permit.  I  take 
in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the  foil,  and  am 
pleafed  when  I  am  walking  in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own 
railing,  not  to  know  whether  the  next  tree  I  mall  meet 
with  is  an  apple  or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear-tree. 
My  kitchen  has  likewife  its  particular  quarters  afligned 
it;  for  befides  the  wholefome  luxury  which  that  place 
abounds  with,  I  have  always  thought  a  kitchen-garden 
a  more  pleafant  fight  than  the  fineit  orangery  or  artifi- 
cial green-houfe.  I  love  to  fee  every  thing  in  its  per- 
fection, and  am  more  pleafed  to  furvey  my  rows  of 
colworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thoufand  namelefs  pot- 
herbs, fpringing  upin  their  full  fragrancy  and  verdure, 
than  to  fee  the  tender  plants  of  foreign  countries  kept 
alive  by  artificial  heats,  or  withering  in  an  air  and  foil 
that  are  not  adapted  to  them.  I  mult  not  omit,  that 
there  is  a  fountain  rifing  in  the  upper  part  of  my  gar- 
den, which  fo<ms  a  little  wandring  rill,  and  adminilters 
to  the  pleafure  as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have 
fo  concluded  it,  that  it  vifits  moll  of  my  plantations  ; 
and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  fo  that  it  gene- 
rally pafles  through  banks  of  violets  and  primrofes,  plats 
of  willow,  or  other  plants,  that  feem  to  be  ofjt8<own 
producing.  ^  There  is  another  circumftance  in  which  I 
am  very  particular,  or  as  my  neighbours  call  me,  very 
whimfical  :  As  my  garden  invites  into  it  all  the  birds 
of  the  country,  by  offering  them  the  conveniency  of 
fprings  and  (hades,  folitude  and  ftielter,  1  do  not  fufter 
any  one  to  deflroy  their  nefls  in  the  fpring,  or  drive 
them  from  their  ufual  haunts  in  fruit-tmie,  I  value  my 
garden  more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries, 
and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  fongs.  By 
this  means  lhave  always  the  mufic  of  the  feafon  in  its 
perfeftion,  and  am  highly  delighted  to  fee  the  jay  or 

the 
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the  thrufh  hopping  about  my  walks,  and  (hooting  before 
my  eyes  acrofs  the  feveral  little  glades  and  alleys  that  I 
pafs  through.  I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  garden- 
ing as  of  poetry  :  Your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower- 
gardens,  are  epigrammatifts  and  fonncteers  in  this  art : 
contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottoes,  treillages  and  caf. 
cades,  are  romance  writers.  Wife  and  London  are  our 
heroic  poets ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  fingle  out  any 
paflage  of  their  works  to  commend,  I  (hall  take  notice 
of  that  part  in  the  upper  garden,  at  Ker.fengton^  which 
was  at  rirlt  nothing  but  a  gravel  pit.  It  muft  have 
been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening,  that  could  have 
thought  of  forming  fuch  an  unfightly  hollow  into  fo 
beautiful  an  area,  and  to  have  hit  the  eye  with  fo  un- 
common and  agreeable  a  fcene  as  th.it  which  it  is  now- 
wrought  into.  To  give  this  particular  fpot  of  ground 
the  greater  effecl,  they  have  madek  a  very  pleafing 
contrail ;  for  as  on  one  fide  of  the  walk  you  fee  this 
hollow  bafon,with  its  feveral  little  plantations,  lying  fo 
conveniently  under  the  eye  of  the  beholder;  on  the 
other  fide  of  it  there  appears  a  feeming  mount,  made 
up  of  trees  rifing  one  higher  than  another  in  propor- 
tkn  as  they  approach  the  center.  A  fpeftator  who 
has  not  heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  cir- 
cular mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had 
been  actually  fcooped  out  of  that  hollow  fpace  which  I 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any  one 
who  has  walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not  (truck 
with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  here  mentioned.  As 
formyfelf,  you  will  find,  by  the  account  which  I  have 
already  given  you,  that  my  competitions  in  gardening 
are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric  manner,  and  run  into 
the  beautiful  wildnefs  of  nature,  without  atTeftirg  the 
nicer  elegancies  of  art.  What  I  am  now  going  to 
mention,  will,  perhsps,  dcferve  your  attention  more 
than  any  thing  I  have  yet  faid.  I  find  that  in  the 
difcourfe  which  I  (poke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my  let- 
ter, you  are  againit  rilling  an  Engltjb  garden  with  ever- 
greei  s ;  and  indeed  I  am  fo  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I 
can  by  no  means  think  the  verdure  of  an  ever-green 
comparable  to  that  which  (hoots  out  annually,  and  clothes 
our  trees  in  the  fumruer-feafon.  But  I  have  often 

wondered 
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wondered  that  thofe  who  are  like  myfelf,  and  Jove  to 
live  in  gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a 
Winter-garden,  which  would  confift  of  fuch  trees  only 
as  never  caft  their  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little 
fnatches  of  funftune  and  fair  weather  in  the  moft  un- 
comfortable parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently  fe- 
veral  days  in  November  and  January  that  are  as  agree- 
able as  any  in  the  fineft  months.  At  fuch  times,  there- 
fore, I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  pleafure,  than 
to  walk  in  fuch  a  Winter-garden  as  I  have  propofed. 
In  the  fummer-feafon  the  whole  country  blooms,  and 
Is  a  kind  of  garden,  for  which  reafon  we  are  not  fo 
fenfible  of  thofe  beauties  that  at  this  time  may  be  every 
where  met  with  ;  but  when  nature  is  in  her  deflation, 
and  prefents  us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren 
profpeds,  there  is  fomething  unfpeakably  chearful  in  a 
Jpot  of  ground  which  is  covered  with  trees  that  fmile 
amidft  ail  the  rigour  of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of 
the  molt  gay  feafon  in  the  midft  of  that  which  is  the 
moR  dead  and  melancholy.  I  havefo  far  indulged  my- 
felf  in  this  thought,  that  I  have  fet  apart  a  whole  acre 
of  ground  for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  ivy  inftead  of  vines.  The  laurel,  the 
horn  beam,  and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and 
plants  of  the  fame  nature,  grew  fo  thick  in  it  that  you 
cannot  imagine  a  more  lively  fcene.  The  glowing 
rednefs  of  the  berries  with  which  they  are  hung  at  this 
time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and  are  apt 
to  infpire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal 
delight  which  you  have  fomewhere  taken  notice  oT  in 
your  former  papers.  It  is  very  pleafant,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  fee  the  feveral  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into  this 
little  green  fpot,  and  eiijoying  themfelves  among  the 
branches  and. foliage,  when  my  great  garden,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  to  you,  does  hot  afford  a  fingle 
leaf  for  their  (belter. 

You  muft  know,  Sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  pleafure 
which  we  take  in  a  garden,  as  one  of  the  moft  innocent 
delights  in  human  life.  A  garden  was  the  i  abitaticn 
of  our  firft  parents  before  the  fall.  It  is  naturally  apt  to 
fill  the  mind  with  calmnefs  and  tranquillity,  and  to  lay 
all  its  turbulent  paffions  at  reft.  Jt  gives  us  a  great 
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infight  into  the  contrivance  and  wifdom  of  Provhience, 
and  fuggeils  innumerable  fubje&s  for  meditation.  I  can- 
not but  think  the  very  complacency  and  fatisfaftiou 
which  a  man  takes  in  thefe  works  of  nature,  to  be  a 
laudable  if  not  a  virtuous  habit  of  mind.  For  all  which 
reafons  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my  pre- 
fent  letter. 
C  /«,, 

SIR,  &c. 


N°  478      Monday,  September  8. 


Q}tm  ptnti  arbitriun  ejlt  y  jiu  &  ntYma -•  •  - 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  72. 

Fafhion,  the  arbiter,  and  rule  of  right. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IT  happened  lately,  that  n  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige  me 
to  walk  with  him  to  the  mops.  He  was  very  nice 
in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  every  thing  (hewn,  which 
at  firft  made  me  very  uneafy ;  but  as  his  humour  dill 
continued,  the  things  which  I  had  been  ftaring  at  along; 
with  him,  began  to  fill  my  head,  and  led  me  into  a  fct 
of  amufing  thoughts  concerning  them. 

I  fancied  it  mud  be  very  furprifing  to  any  one  who 
enters  into  a  detail  of  fafhions,  to  confider  how  far  the 
vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itfclf  out  in  drefs,  what  a 
prodigious  number  of  people  it  maintains,  and  what  a 
circulation  of  money  it  occafions.  Providence  in  this 
cafe  makes  ufe  of  the  folly  which  we  will  not  give  up, 
and  it  becomes  inftrumental  to  the  fupportof  thofs  who 
are  willing  to  labour.  Hence  it  is  that  fringe-makers, 
lace  men,  tire-women,  and  a  number  of  other  trades, 
which  would  be  ufelcfs  in  a  fi'mple  ftate  of  nature, 
draw  their  fubfiftence;  though  it  is  feldora  feen  thatfuch 
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as  thefe  are  extremely  rich,  becaufe  their  original  fault 
of  being  founded  upon  vanity,  keeps  them  poor  by  the 
light  inconftancy  of  its  nature.  The  variablenefs  of 
falhion  turns  the  ftream  of  bufinefs,  which  flows  from  it, 
now  into  one  channel,  and  anon  into  another;  fo  that 
the  different  fets  of  people  fink  or  floorilh  in  their  turns 
by  it. 

From  the  (hops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where  I 
found  my  friend  exprefs  fo  much  fatisfa&ion  for  the 
bargains  he  had  made,  that  my  moral  reflections  (if  I 
had  told  them)  might  have  patted  for  a  reproof;  fo  I 
chofe  rather  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  let  the  difcourfe 
run  upon  the  ufeof  fafhions. 

Here  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  governed  by 
his  fenfes,  how  livelily  he  is  ftruck  by  the  objects  which 
appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable  manner,  how  much 
clothes  contribute  to  make  us  agreeable  objects,  and 
how  much  we  owe  it  to  ourfelves  that  we  ihould  appear 
fo. 

We  confidered  man  as  belonging  to  focieties  ;  fo- 
cieties  as  formed  of  different  ranks;  and  different  ranks 
diftinguifhed  by  habits,  that  all  proper  daty  or  refpect 
might  attend  their  appearance. 

We  took  notice  of  feveral  advantages  which  are  met 
with  in  the  occurrences  of  converfation  :  how  the  baih- 
•  fcl  man  has  been  fometimes  fo  raifed,  as  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  with  an  air  of  freedem,  when  he  imagines  that  his 
habit  introduces  him  to  company  with  a  becoming  man- 
ner ;  and  again,  how  a  fool  in  fine  clothes  fliall  be  fud- 
denly  heard  with  attention,  till  he  has  betrayed  him- 
feif;  whereas  a  man  of  fenfe  appearing  with  a  drefs  of 
negligence  (hall  bs  but  coldly  received,  till  he  be  proved 
by  time,  and  cftablifhed  in  a  charader.  Such  things 
as  thefe  we  could  recoiled  to  have  happened  to  our  own 
knowledge  fo  very  often,  that  we  concluded  the  author 
had  his  reafons,  who  advifes  his  foil  to  go  i;i  drefs  rather 
above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

At  laft  the  fubjecl:  feemed  fo  confiderable,  that  it 
was  propofed  to  have  a  repofuory  built  for  fafhion?, 
as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  fhaped  as  that  which  {lands  among 
the  pyramid?,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  kad.  This 
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may  be  raifed  upon  pillars,  whofe  ornaments  (hall  bear 
a  juft  relation  to  the  defign.  Thus  there  may  be  an 
imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  bafe,  a  fort  of  appear- 
ance of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and  a  reprefentation  of  curl- 
ing locks,  with  bows  of  ribbon  floping  over  them,  ma/ 
11  up  the  work  of  the  cornifh.  The  infide  may  be  divided 
jnto  two  apartments  appropriated  to  each  fex.  The 
apartments  may  be  filled  with  (helves,  on  which  boxes 
are  to  (land  as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  Thefc 
are  to  have  folding-doors,  which  being  opened  you  are 
to  behold  a  baby  drefled  out  in  fome  fa(hion  which  has 
ttounmed,  and  ftanding  upon  a  pedeftal,  where  the  time 
ot  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For  its  farther  regulation 
if1  ML  •  ord.ered'  that  everX  One  who  invents  a  fafhioa 
ftall  bring  in  his  box,  whofe  front  he  may  at  pleafurc 
have  either  worked  or  painted  with  fome  amorous  of 
gay  device,  that,  like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and 
covers,  ,t  may  the  fooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
And  to  the  end  that  thefe  may  be  prefcned  with  all 
*ae  care,  let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  (hall  b« 
a  gentleman  qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in 
clothes ;  fo  that  by  this  meats  the  place  will  he  a  com- 
fortable fupport  for  fome  beau  who  has  fpen:  his  eftate 
in  drilling. 

•  The  reafons  offered  by  which  we  expected  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  were  as  follow. 

Firft,  That  every  one  who  is  confiderable  enough  to 

e  a  mode,   and   has  any  imperfection   of  nature   or 

chance,  which  it  is  poffibie  to  hide  by  the  advantage  of 

kriv  Tf by- rr;ir'g.to  this  rep°fit°ry. be  f»™>fa*. 

iierJeJr,  and  furmfh  all  wno  are  under  the  fame  misfor- 
tune with  the  moft  agreeable  manner  of  concealing  it  ; 
and  that  on  the  other  iide,  every  one  who  has  any  b?aut/ 
in  face  or  fhape,  may  allb  be  furnifhed  with  the  molt 
agreeable  manner  of  mewing  it. 

Secondly,   That  whereas  fome  of  our  young  gentle. 

nen,  who  travel,    give  us  great  reafon  to  fufped  that 

they  only  go  aoroad  to  make  or  improve  a  fancy  for 

Qrefs,   a  projea  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to  keep 

tnem   at  home,   which  is  in  effeft  the  keeping  of  £ 

nee  0T^-  m  .therkinSdom.     And  perhaps  the  ba- 

laoce  of  fa-fhion  in  Eur*p*t  which  now  leans  upon  tS- 
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fide  of  France,  may  be  fo  altered  for  the  future,  that  it 
may  become  as  common  with  Frenchmen  to  come  to  Eng- 
land for  their  finifhing  ftroke  of  breeding,  as  it  has  bech 
for  Englifamin  to  go  to  France  for  it. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  feveral  great  fcholars,  who  might 
have  been  otherwife  ufeful  to  the  world,  have  fpent 
their  tiine  in  ftudying  to  defcribe  the  drefles  of  the 
ancients  from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain  to  in- 
terpret and  fupport  with  much  learning  ;  it  will  frorh 
henceforth  happen,  that  they  (hall  be  freed  From  the 
trouble,  and  the  world  from  ufelefs  volumes.  This 
prejeft  will  be  a  regilby,  to  which  pofterity  may  have 
recourfe,  for  the  clearing  fuch  obfcure  peflages  as  tend 
that  way  in  authors ;  and  therefore  we  mall  not  fbr  the 
future  fubmit  ourfelves  to  the  learning  of  etymology, 
which  might  perfuade  the  age  to  come,  that  the  rar- 
thingal  was  \vorn  fur  cheaphefs,  or  the  furbelow  fo'Jr 
warmth. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  they  who  are  old  themfelves,  have 
often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extravagance  of  youth, 
and  the  whole  age  in  which  their  children  live;  it  is 
hoped,  that  this  ill  humour  will  be  much  fupprefled, 
when  we  can  have  recuurfe  to  the  fafhions  of  their 
times,  produce  them  in  our  vindication,  and  be  able  to 
Ihevv  that  it  might  have  been  as  expenfive  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  only  to  wafh  and  quill  a  ruff,  as  it  is 
now  to  buy  cravau  or  neck  handkerchiefs. 

We  defue  alfo  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that  be- 
caufe  we  would  (hew  a  particular  refpeft  to  foreigners, 
which  may  induce  them  to  perfeft  their  breeding  here 
in  a  knowledge  which  u  very  proper  for  pretty  gentle- 
men, we  have  conceived  the  motto  for  the  houle  in  the 
learned  language.  There  is  to  be  a  picture  over  the 
door  with  a  looking  glafs  and  a  drefling  chair  in  the 
middle  of  it :  then  on  one  fide  are  to  be  feen,  above  one 
another,  patch-boxes,  pin-cufhions,  and  little  bottles  ; 
on  the  other,  powder-bags,  puffs,  combs,  and  brumes  ; 
beyond  thefe,  fwords  with  fine  knots,  whofe  points  are 
hidden,  and  fans  almeftclofed,  with  the  handles  down- 
ward, are  to  ftand  out  interchangeably  from  the  fides, 
•umil  they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  fetnicircle  over 
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the  reft  of  the  figures :   beneath  all,   the  writing  is  t« 
run  in  this  pretty  founding  manner: 

Adejlt,  O  quatquot  /unt,  J'eneret,  Gratis,  Cufitiints» 
En  'vobis  adfunt  in  p-omftit 
Fact  it  via  cilia,  fficula  ', 
fftnc  tli6itit/umittt  regitt. 

All  ye  Venus's,  Graces,  and  Cupids,  attend  : 

See  prepared  to  your  hands 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands  : 
Ycur  weapons  here  choofe,  and  your  empire  extend. 

I  am,  SIR, 

Your  mod  humble  Servant, 

A  B\ 

The  propofal  of  my  correfpondent  I  cannot  but  loolc 
•pen  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  perfons  (whofa 
parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  thcmfelves  in  frivo- 
lous things)  in  a  rank  by  themfelves.  In  order  to  this, 
1  would  propofe  that  there  be  a  board  of  direclors  of  the 
fashionable  fociety  ;  and  becaufrit  is  a  matter  of  too- 
much  weiglu  for  a  private  man  to  determine  alone,  I 
fhould  be  highly  obliged  to  my  correfpondents  if  they 
would  give  in  lifts  of  perfons  qualified  for  this  trult. 
If  the  chief  coffee  houfes,  the  conventions  of  which" 
places  are  carried  on  by  perfons,  each  of  whom  has  hi* 
little  number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
amo.ig  themfelves  two  or  three  to  be  inferted,  they  fhouli 
be  put  up  with  great  faithfulnefs.  Old  beaus  are  to 
be  prefented  in  the  firft  place;  but  aa  that  fed,  with 
relation  to  drcfs,  is  almoll  extinft,  it  will,  1  fear,  be 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  take  in  all  time-fervers,  properly 
fo  deemed  ;  that  is,  fuch  as,  without  any  conviclion  of 
confcience  or  view  of  intereft,  change  with  the  world,, 
and  that  merely  from  a  terror  of  being  out  of  fafhion. 
Such  alfo,  who  from  facility  of  temper,  and  too  muck, 
obfequioufnefs,  are  vicioirs  againft  their  will,  and  follow- 
leaders  whom  they  do  rot  approve,  for  want  of  cou- 
rage to  go  their  own  way,  are  capable  perfons  for  this 
iuperintendency.  Thofe  who  are  loth  to  grow  old,  or- 
wauld  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the  courfe  and  order 
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of  things,  out  of  fondnefs  to  be  in  fafhion,  are  proper 
candidates.  To  conclude,  thofe  who  are  in  fafhion 
without  apparent  merit,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  latent 
qualities,  which  would  appear  in  a  port  of  direction  ; 
25: d  therefore  are  to  be  regarded  in  forming  thefe  Hits. 
Any  who  (hall  be  p!ea(ed  according  to  thefe,  or  what 
farther  qualifications  may  occur  to  himfelf,  to  fend  a 
lift,  is  dejirsd  to  do  it  within  fourteen  days  after  this 
date. 

N.  B.  The  flace  cf  the  pbyfictan  to  this  foeiely,  accord- 
ina  to  tbi  laji  mtntiomd  qualif.calion,  is  already  engaged. 


N°  479         Tuefday,  September  9. 


•Dargj\ira  maritis.      Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  398. 


MAny  are  the  epiftles  I  every  day  receive  from 
huilxrnds,  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but 
above  all  ill-nature,  in  their  wives.  I  cannot  tell 
how  it  is,  but  I  think  I  fee  in  all  their  letters  that  the 
caufe  of  their  uneafjnefs  is  in  themfelves  ;  and  indeed  I 
have  hardly  ever  obferved  the  married  condition  unhap- 
py, but  for  want  of  judgment  or  temper  in  the  man. 
The  truth  is,  we  generally  make  love  in  a  llile,  and 
with  fentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary  life  :  they  are 
half  theatrical,  half  romantic.  By  this  means  we  raife 
pur  imaginations  to  what  is  not  to  be  expefted  in  hu- 
man life  ;  ar.d  becaufe  we  did  not  beforehand  think  of 
the  creature  we  are  enamoured  of,  as  fubjeft  to  dif- 
honour,  age,  ikknefs,  impatience  or  fullennefs,  but 
altogether  confidered  her  as  the  object  of  joy,  human 
nature  itfelf  is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her  particular  im- 
perfedlion  or  defeft. 

1  take  it  to  be  a  rule  proper  to  be  obferved  in  all  dc- 
currer.ces  of  life,    but  more  efpecially  in  the  dometfic 
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or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preferve  always  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  be  pleafed.  This  cannot  he  fuppcrted  but  by  con- 
fidering  things  in  their  right  light,  and  as  nature  has 
formed  them,  ;;r:d  not  as  our  own  fancies  or  appetites 
would  have  them.  He  then  who  took  a  young  Lady  to 
his  bed,  with  no  other  conlidcrntion  than  the  expecla- 
tion  of  fcenes  of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I 
faid  before;  only  as  fhe  was  to  adminifter  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  dtfire  ;  as  that  defire  flags,  will,  without  her 
fault,  think  her  charms  and  her  merit  abated  :  from 
hence  muft  follow  indifference,  diflike,  peevifhnefs,  and 
rage.  But  tie  mni>  who  brings  his  reafon  to  fupport 
his  psffion,  and  beholds  what  he  loves,  as  liable  to  all  the 
calamities  of  hitman  life  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
even  at  the  belt  what  muft  bring  upon  him  new  cares' 
and  new  relations;  fuch  a  lover,  1  fay,  will  form  him- 
felf  accordingly,  and  adapt  his  mind  to  the  nature  of 
his  circumftances.  This  latter  pcrfun  will  be  prepared 
to  be  a  f;iiher,  a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  Reward  for 
people  yet  unborn,  and  has  proper  affeSicns  ready  for 
every  incident  in  the  marriage  (late.  Such  a  man  can 
hear  the  cries  of  children  with  pity  inftead  of  anger; 
and  when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  riifhuled  at 
their  noife,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health  'Tom 
Yrufty  has  t-ild  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles  his  atten- 
tion to  the  moil  intricate  afiuir  he  is  about,  to  hear  his 
children,  for  whom  all  his  cares  are  applied,  make  a 
noife  in  the  next  room  :  on  the  other  fide,  Will  Sparkijh 
cannot  put  on  his  perriwig,  or  adjuft  his  cravat  at  the 
glafs,  for  the  noife  of  thofe  damned  nnrfes  and  fqual- 
ling  brats  ;  and  then  ends  with  a  ga'lant  reflection  upon 
the  comforts  of  matrimony,  runs  out  of  the  hearing, 
and  drives  to  the  chocolate-houfe. 

According  as  the  hufband  is  difpofed  in  himfelf, 
every  circumftance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  torment  or 
pleafure.  When  the  affedtion  is  well  placed,  and  fup- 
ported  by  the  confiderations  of  duty,  honour,  and  friend- 
Ihip,  which  are  in  the  higheil  degree  engaged  in  this  al- 
liance, there  can  nothing  rife  in  the  common  conrfe  of 
life,  or  from  the  blows  or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which 
a  man  will  not  find  matters  of  ibme  delight  unknown 
to  a  fingle  condition. 
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He  who  firvcerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and 
iludies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himfelf,  conceives 
pleafure  from  the  moft  indifferent  things;  while  the 
married  man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to  the  falhions  and 
felfe  gallantries  of  th«  town,  is  perplexed  with  every 
thing  around  him.  In  both  thefe  cafes  men  cannor,  in- 
deed, make  a  fillier  figure,  tlun  in  repeating  fuch  plea- 
lures  and  pains  to  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  but  I  fpeak 
of  them  only,  as  they  fit  upon  thofe  who  are  involved  in 
them.  As  1  vifit  all  fo'rts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but 
fmlie,  when  the  good  Lady  tells  her  hufband  what  ex- 
traordinary things  the  child  fpoke  fince  he  went  out. 
No  longer  than  yefterday  I  was  prevailed  with  to  go 
home  with  a  fond  hufband  ;  and  his  wife  told  him, 
tha  his  fon,  of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in  the 
parlour  ftruck  two,  faid,  papa  would  come  home  to  din- 
r.er  prefently.  While  the  father  has  him  in  a  rapture 
in  his  arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with  kiffes,  the  wife 
idls  me  he  is  but  juft  four  years  old.  Then  they  both 
Uruggle  for  him,  and  bring  him  up  to  me,  and  repeat 
his  obfervation  of  two  o'clock.  I  was  called  upon,  by 
looks  upon  the  child,  and  then  at  me,  to  fay  feme- 
thing;  and  I  told  the  father,  that  this  remark  of  the 
infant  of  his  coming  home,  and  joining  the  time  with 
it,  was  a  certain  indication  that  he  would  be  a  great 
hiftorian  and  chrcnologer.  They  are  neither  of  them 
fools,  yet  received  my  compliment  with  great  acknow- 
ledgment of  my  prefcience.  I  fared  veiy  well  at  dinner, 
and  heard  many  other  notable  fayings  of  their  heir, 
which  would  have  given  very  little  entertainment  to  one 
lefs  turned  to  reflection  than  1  was :  but  it  was  a  pleaf- 
ing  fpeculation  to  remark  on  the  happinefs  of  a  life,  in 
which  things  of  no  moment  give  occafion  of  hope, 
felf-fatisfaaion,  and  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who  has  hardly  im- 
proved in  any  thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this  difpo- 
filion,  filence  the  whole  family  as  a  fet  of  filly  women 
snd  children,  for  recounting  things  which  were  really 
above  his  own  capacity. 

When  I  fay  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
perverfe  jades  that  fall  to  mens  lots,  with  whom  it  re- 
quires more  than  common  proficiency  in  philofophy  to 

be 
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be  able  to  live.  When  thefe  are  joined  to  men  of  wartn 
fpirit*,  without  temper  or  learning,  they  are  frequently 
corrected  with  ftripes ;  but  one  of  our  famous  lawyers 
is  of  opinion,  that  this  ought  to  be  ufed  fparingly  ;  as  I 
remember,  thofe  are  his  very  words :  but  as  it  is  pro- 
per to  draw  fome  fpiritual  ufe  out  of  all  affii&ions,  [ 
Ihould  rather  recommend  to  thcfe  who  are  vifited  with1 
women  of  fpirit,  to  form  themfelves  for  the  world  by 
patience  at  home.  Sccra.'es,  who  is  by  all  accounts  the- 
undoubted  head  of  the  feel  of  the  hen-peck'd,  owned* 
and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of  his  virtue 
to  the  exercife  which  his  ofeful  wife  conftantly  gave 
it.  There  are  feveral  good  inltru&ions  miy  be  drawn 
from  his  wife  anfwers  to  the  people  of  lefs  fortitude  than' 
himfelf  on  her  fubjeft.  A  friend,  with  indignation, 
aficed  how  fo  good  a  man  could  live  with  fo  violent  a- 
creature?  He  obferved  to  him,  7'bat  thty  nvho  learn  i* 
kttp  a  good  feat  on  horfebackt  mount  the  It  aft  managtal'le 
tbej  can  get  ;  and  ™ben  thty  ba>vt  maftered  them,  tbty  are 
fare  never  to  te  difccmpofed  on  tbe  backs  of  fit  ids  lefs  reftivc. 
At  feveral  times,  to  different  perfons,  on  the  fame 
fubjeft,  he  has  faid,  My  dear  friend^  y  u  art  beholden  to 
Xantippe,  that  I  itar  fo  ivtll  jour  flying  out  in  a  difputt. 
To  another,  Mj  hen  clacki  very  muth,  but  Jht  bringt  me 
chicken}.  Thry  that  live  in  a  trading  f!rei(,  art  not  tiif- 
tmbtd  at  tbe  poJJ'age  of  carts*  I  would  have,  if  poflible, 
a  wife  man  be  contented  wiih  his  lot,  even  with  a  mrew^ 
for  though  he  cannot  make  he.-  better,  he  may,  you  fee,, 
make  himfelf  better  by  her  means. 

But,  inftead  of  purfuing  my  defign  of  diTpJaying*- 
conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions,  I 
am  got  into  tales  to  the  difadvantage  of  that  ftate  of 
life.  I  muft  fay  therefore,  th?.t  I  am  verily  perfuaded 
that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life,  is  to  be  en-- 
joyed in  greater  perfection  in  the  married,  than  in  the 
fingle  condition.  He  that  has  this  paffion  in  perfec- 
tion, in  occafionccf  joy  can  fay,  to  himfeif,  befides  his 
own  fatisfaclion,  How  hapfy  iviti  ft  is  make  my.  ivrfe 
end  cbildrtn  !  Upon  occurrences  of  diilrefs  or  danger- 
can  comfort  himfelf,  But  all  this  ivbi'.e  rry  'wife  and- 
ib;l<ir<H  arefafe.  There  is  ibmething  in  it  that  doubles- 
B  5, 
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fatisfadlions,  becaufe  others  participate  them  ;  and  difpels 
afflictions,  becaufe  others  are  exempt  from  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  relifh  of  their  circum- 
flance,  are  in  either  a  taftelefs  indolence  and  negligence, 
which  is  hardly  to  he  attained,  or  eife  live  in  the  hourly- 
repetition  of  {harp  anfwers,  eager  upbraidings,  and  dif- 
tracling  reproaches.  In  a  word,  the  married  ftate,  with 
and  without  the  affeflion  fuitable  to  it,  is  the  completed 
image  of  heaven  and  hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in, 
this'life.  T 
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Refpcnfare  cupidinibus,  contemntrt  honores, 
For  til,  &  in  Jeipfo  lot  us  ftrei,  atque  rotundas. 

Hor.  Sat.  7.  1.  2.  ver.  85.. 

Who's  proof  a^ainft  the  charms  of  vain  delight : 
Whom  feeble  fortune  ftrives  in  vain  to  wound, 
So  clofely  gathei'd  in  a  perftft  round. 

CREECH. 

THE  other  day  looking  over  thofe  old  manufcripts» 
of  which  I  have  formerly  gix'en  fome  account, 
and  which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty 
Pbara?nonJoi  France,  and  the  clofe  friend Ihip  between- 
him  and  his  friend  Eucrate;  I  found  among  the  letters 
which  had  been  in  the  cuftody  of  the  latter,  an  epiltle- 
from  a  Country  Gentleman  to  Pharamond,  wherein  he 
excufes  himfelt  from  coming  to  coart.  The  Gentleman,. 
it  feems,  was  contented  with  his  condition,  had  for- 
merly been  in  the  king's  fcrvice  ;  but  at  the  writing  the 
following  letter,  had,  from  leifure  and  reflection,  quite 
another  fenfe  of  things  than  that  which  he  had  ia  the- 
more  aftivepart  of  his  life. 
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Monfeeur  Chezluy  to  Pharamond. 
Dread  Sir, 

I  Have  from  your  own  hand  (inclofed  under  the 
cover  of  Mr.  Eucralt  of  your  Majefty's  bed-cham- 
ber) a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court.  I  under- 
ftand  this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  out  of  re- 
fpeft  and  inclination  to  me,  rather  than  regard  to- 
your  own  fcrvice :  for  which  reafons  I  beg  leave  to 
lay  before  your  Majefty  my  reafons  for  declining  to 
depart  from  home  ;  and  will  not  doubt  but,  as  your 
motive  in  defining  my  attendance  was  to  make  me 
an  happier  man,  when  you  think  that  will  not  be  ef- 
fected by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me  to  ftay 
where  1  am.  Thofe  who  have  an  ambition  to  ap» 
pear  in  courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that  their  perfona 
or  their  talents  are  particularly  formed  for  the  fer- 
vice  or  ornament  of  that  place;  or  elfe  are  hurrred 
by  downright  defire  of  gain,  or  what  they  call  ho- 
nour, or  take  upon  themfelves  whatever  the  genero- 
fity  of  their  mailer  can  give  them  opportunities  t-j 
grafp  at.  But  your  goodnefs  (hall  not  be  thus  im- 
pofed  upon  by  me  :  I  will  therefoie  conftfs  to  you, 
that  frequent  lolitude,  and  long  converfation  with  fuch 
who  know  no  arts  which  poliih  life,  have  made  me 
the  plaineib  creature  in  your  dominions.  Thofe  lefs 
capacities  of  moving  with  a  good  grace,  bearing  a 
ready  affability  to  all  around  me,  and  afting  witir 
eafe  before  many,  have  quite  left  me.  I  am  come  to 
that,  with  regard  to  my  perfon,  that  I  confider  ic 
only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to  take  care  of,  in 
order  to  enjoy  my  foul  in  its  faculties  with  alacrity  ; 
well  remembering,  that  this  habitation  of  clay  will 
in  a  few  years  be  a  meaner  piece  of  earth  than  any 
utenfil  about  my  houfe.  When  this  is,  as  it  really  is, 
the  moft  frequent  reliction  I  have,  you  will  eafily 
imagine  how  well  I  fhould  become  a  drawing-room  : 
add  to  this,  what  ftiall  a  man  without  defires  do 
about  the  generous  'Charam^nd?  Monfieur  Eucrate 
has  hinted  to  me,  ihat  you  have  thoughts  of  ciiflin* 
guiihing  me  with  titles.  As  for  myfelf,  in  the  temper 
of  my  prefent  naiad,  appellations  of  honour  would 
B  6  *  but 
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4  but  embarrafs  difcourfe,  and  new  behaviour  towards 
1  me  perplex  me  m  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  alib 
'  to  acknowledge  to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom 
'  your  Majeity  condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them 

•  mean,  both  in  their  perfons  and  genius.     The  ellate 
«  my  eldefl  fon  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can  enjoy 

•  with  a  good  grace.     My  felf-love  will  not  carry  me 

•  fo  far  as  to  impofe  upon  mankind  the  advancement 
'  of  perfons  (merely  for  their  being  related  to  me)  into 

•  high  diminutions,   who  ought  for  their  own  fakes,   as 
'well  as  that  of  die  public,  to  affecl  obfcurity.  1  wifh, 

•  my  generous   prince,    as  it  is   in  your  power   to  give 

•  honours  and  offices,  It  were  alfo  to  give  talents    fuit- 
'  able  to  them:  were  it  fo,  the  noble  Pharamond  would: 
4  reward  the  zeal  of  my  youth  with  abilities  to  do  him 
4  fcrvice  in  my  age. 

*  Thofe  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  fup- 
'  port  thernfelves  in  ir  at  the  expence  of  your  Majefty. 
'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir,  this  is  the  reafon  that' 
4  we  in  the  country  here  fo  often  repeated  the  word 
'  prtrogative.  That  part  of  your  law  which  is  referved 
'  in  yourfelf  for  the  readier  fervice  and  good  of  the 
'  public,  flight  men  are  eternally  buzzing  in  our  ears 
4  to  cover  their  own  follies  and  mifcarriages.  It  would' 
4  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour  you  have  done  me, 

•  if  you  would  let  Eucrate  fend  me  word  how  often,  and 

•  itr  what  cafes  you  allow  a  conftable  to  infift  upon  the 
'  prerogative^  From  the  higheiito  the  loweft  officer  in 

•  your   dominions,    fomething  of  their  own    carriage 
'  they  would  exempt  from  examination  under  the  fhelrer 

•  of  the  wcrd  prerogative.     I  would   fain,  mo!t  noble? 
4   Pharamond,  fee  one  of  your  officers  aflert  your  preroga- 
'   live  by  goed.and  gracious  aclions.  When  is  it  uf"dto 
4  help  the  affli3edr  to  refcue  the  innocent,  to  comfort- 
4  the  Granger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently    un- 
«  dertaken  to  attain   worthy  ends,    would   never  maker 
'   power  invidious.    You  fee,  Sir,  I  talk  to  you  with  the 
4   freedom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom  yot* 
1  admit  to  your  converfation. 

'  But,  to  return  to  your  Majesty's  letter,  I  humbly 
<  conceive,  that  all  diftinftions  are  ufeful  to  mcnr. 

•  only  as  they  arc  to  att  in  public  j  and  it  would  be  a 

'  romantic 
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romantic  madnefs,  for  a  man  to  be  a  Lord  in  his 
clofet.  Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart 
from  the  world,  but  the  reflexion  upon  worthy  ac- 
tions ;  and  he  that  places  honour  in  a  confciocfnefs  of 
well-doing,  will  have  but  little  relifh  for  any  outward 
homage  that  is  paid  him,  fince  what  gives  him  dif- 
tindtion  to  himfelf,  cannot  come  within  the  obfer- 
vation  of  his  beholder*.  Thus  all  the  words  of  Lord- 
fhip,  Honour,  and  Grace,  are  only  repetitions  to  a 
man  that  the  King  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  fo  ; 
but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in  himfelf 
that  would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him,  thofe 
ideas,  without  the  creation  of  his  mailer. 
'  I  have,  mod  noble  Pbaramand,  all  honours  and  all 
titles  in  your  own  approbation ;  I  triumph  in  them  as 
they  are  your  gift,  I  refufe  them  as  they  are  to  give 
me  the  obfervation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my  noble 
mafter,  in  this  chaftity  of  renown;  let  me  know  my- 
felf  in  the  favour  of  Pbaramond;  and  look  down.upoa 
the  applaufe  of  the  people.  I  am; 

In  aU  duty  and  lo\altyt 

Tour  Majifly'i  majt  obfditr.i' 
Sufyeft  and   Servant, 

Jean  Chezluys 
S  I  R, 

I  Need  not  tell  with  what  difadvantages  men  of- 
low  fortunes  and  great  modefty  come  into  the 
world  ;  what  wrong  meafures  their  diffidence  cf  them- 
felves,  and  fear  of  offending,  often  obliges  them  to 
take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  greateft  virtues 
and  qualities,  that  fhould  fooneft  recommend  them, 
are  the  main  obiiacle  in  the  way  of  their  prefer- 
ment. 

«•  This,  Sir,  is  my  cafe ;  I  was  bred  at  a  coun* 
try-fchool,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  detk.  The 
misfortunes  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town> 
where  a  profeffion  of  the  politer  fort  has  protected  me 
againft  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and  in  times  cf  vacancy  and  reccfs  from  bufi- 

*•  nefs, 
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nefs,  have  made  my felf  m after  of  Italian  and  French  ; 
and  though  the  progrefs  I  have  made  in  rr.y  bufinefs  has 
gained  me  reputation  enough  for  one  of  my  ftanding, 
yet  my  mind  fuggefts  to  me  every  day,  that  it  is  not 
upon  that  foundation  I  am  to  build  my  fortune. 
•  The  perfon  I  have  my  prefent  dependence  upon, 
has  it  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  power,  to  advance 
me,  by  recommending  me  to  a  Gentleman  that  is  go- 
ing beyond  fea  in  a  public  employment.  I  know  the 
printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out  to  thofe  I 
want  confidence  to  fpeak  to,  and  I  hope  it  is  not  ia 
your  power  to  refufe  making  any  body  happy. 

September  9,  Tours,  &C. 

1712. 
T  M.  D. 
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Uti 


Comprfetui  melius  cum  Eitho  Baccbius  ;   in  jus 

Acres  procurrunt Hor.  Sat.  7.  1.  i.  ver.  ic;» 

No  better  match'd  with  Bithus  Bacchius  drove  : 
To  law  they  run,  and  wrangling  dearly  love. 

IT  is  fometimes  pleafant  enough  to  confider  the  diffe- 
rent notions  which  different  perfons  have  of  the  fame 
thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very  often  fet  a 
value  on  things,  which  are  not  prized  by  thofe  who  are 
in  a  higher  ftation  of  life,  there  are  mar.y  things  thefe 
efteem  which  are  in  no  value  among  perfons  of  an  infe- 
rior rank.  Common  people  are,  in  particular,  very 
much  aftoniflied,  when  they  hear  of  thofe  folemn  con- 
tefts  and  debates,  which  are  made  among  the  g  Aat  upon 
the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony  ;  and  wonder  to 
hear  that  any  bufinefs  of  confequence  fliould  be  retarded 
by  thofe  little  circumflances,  which  they  reprefent  to 
theaifelves  as  trifling  and  infignificant.  I  am  mightily 

pleafcd 
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pleafed  with  a  porter's  dccifion  in  one  of  Mr.  Southern's 
plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that  fine  diftrefs  of  a  vir- 
tuous woman's  marrying  a  fecond  hulband,  while  her 
firlt  was  yet  living.  The  firft  hufband,  who  was  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  dead,  returning  to  his  houfe  after  a 
long  abfence,  raifes  a  noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic 
part  of  the  play.  In  the  mean  while,  the  nurfe  and 
the  porter  conferring  upon  the  difficulties  that  would  en- 
fue  in  fuch  a  cafe,  honeil  Samfcn  thinks  the  matter 
may  be  eafily  decided,  and  folves  it  very  judicioafly, 
by  the  old  proverb,  that  if  his  firft  matter  be  Hill  living^ 
¥be  man  muft  have  hn  mare  again.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  time  which  has  fo  much  furprifed  and  confounded 
the  greeted  part  of  my  honeft  countrymen,  as  the  pre- 
fent  controverfy  between  Count  Recbtcren  and  Monfieur 
ALfnaier,  which  employs  the  wife  heads  of  fo  many  na- 
tions, and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  fufpence. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-houfe  ycilerday,  and 
lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  whicri  was  encom- 
pa/Ted  with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians,  one  of  them, 
after  having  read  over  the  news  very  attentively,  broke 
out  into  the  following  remarks.  I  atn  afraid,  fays  he, 
this  unhappy  rupture  between  the  footmen  at  Utretbt 
will  retard  the  peace  of  Chriilendom.  1  wilh  the  pope 
may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.  His  holinefs  has  a 
very  good  hand  at  fomenting  a  divifion,  as  the  poor 
Siuifs  Cantons  have  lately  experienced  to  their  colt.  If 
Mcnfieur  U"hat  d'ye  call  kirn's  domeftics  will  not  come 
to  an  accommodation,  I  do  not  know  how  the  quarrel 
can  be  ended,  but  by  a  religious  war. 

Why  truly,  fays  a  Jf'ifeaere  that  fat  by  him,  were  I 
as  the  King  of  France,  I  would  fcorn  to  take  part  with 
the  footmen  of  cither  fide :  here's  all  the  bufmefs  of 
Eunpe  Hands  Hill,  becaufe  Monfieur  Me/neger's  man  has 
has  his  head  broke.  If  Count  Reflrum  had  given  them, 
a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all  would  have  been  well,  without 
any«of  this  buftle  ;  but  they  fay  he's  a  warm  man,  and 
does  not  care  to  be  made  mouths  at. 

Upon  this,  one,  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
began  to  exert  himfelf ;  declaring,  that  he  was  very 
well  pleafed  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Chriftisn  princes 

took 
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took  this  matter  into  their  ferious  confideration  ;  for 
that  lackeys  were  never  fo  fancy  and  pragmatical  as 
they  are  now-a-days,  and  that  he  fhould  be  glad  to  fee 
them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  if  it  might  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  public  affairs. 

One  who  fat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  feem- 
ed  to  be  in  the  interefls  of  the  French  king,  told  them, 
that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right,  for  that  his 
molt  Chriftian  Majefty  did  not  refent  this  matter  be- 
eaufeit  was  an  injury  done  to  Monfieur  Mc/nager's  foot- 
men  ;  for,  fays  he,  what  are  Monfieur  Mf/nager's  foot- 
men to  him  ?  but  becaufe  it  was  done  to  his  fubjedis. 
Now,  fays  he,  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd 
for  a  fubje&of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nofe,  and  his 
Sovereign  not  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is  obliged  in 
honour  to  defend  his  people  againft  hoftilities ;  and  if 
the  Dutch  will  be  fo  infolent  to  a  crowned  head,  as, 
in  any  wife,  to  cuff  or  kick  thofe  who  are  under  hi; 
protection,  I  think  he  is  in  the  right  to  call  them  to  an 
account  for  it. 

This  diftinclion  fet  the  controverfy  upon  a  new  foot, 
and  feemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  moft  that 
heard  it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  declared  him- 
felf  a  friend  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fell,  molt  unmer- 
cifully upou  his  Gallic  Majefty,  as  encouraging  his  fub- 
jefts  to  make  mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards. 
Ikreening  them  from  the  punifhment  that  was  due  to 
their  infolence.  To  which  he  added,  that  the  French 
nation  was  fo  addided  to  grimace,  that  if  there  was  not 
n  (top  pat  to  it  at  the  general  cor.grefs,  there  would  be 
no  walking  the  ftreets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace,  efpe- 
cially  if  they  continued  mailers  of  the  Weft-Indies.  The 
little  man  proceeded  with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  de- 
claring, that  if  the  allies  were  of  his  mind,  he  would 
oblige  the  French  King  to  burn  his  gallies,  and  tolerate 
the  proteftant  religion  in  his  dominions,  before  he  would- 
fheath  his  fword.  He  concluded  with  calling  Monfieur 
t4.efr.Agtr  an  infignificant  prig. 

The  difpute  was.  now  growing  very  wsrm,  and  one 
does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had  not 
a  young  man  of  about  one.  and  twenty,  who  Teems  to 

have- 
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have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the  law,  taken 
the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  neither  Count  Rtcbteren  nor  Monfieur  Mefnager  had 
behaved  themfelves  right  in  this  affair.  Count  Rrch- 
ttren,  fays  he,  mould  have  made  affidavit  that  his  fer- 
vants  had  been  affronted,  and  then  Monfieur  Mtfnagtr 
would  have  done  him  jufiice,  by  taking  away  their  li- 
veries from  them,  or  fome  other  way  that  he  might  have 
thought  the  moft  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man 
makes  a  mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out 
of  it  for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monfieur  Mtfna- 
ger,  upon  his  fervants  being  beaten,  why,  he  might  have 
had  his  aclion  of  afiault  and  battery.  But  as  the  cafe 
row  Hands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion,  I  think  they 
cught  to  bring  it  to  referees. 

1  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but  I 
muft  confefs  with  little  edification  ;  for  all  I  could  learn 
at  laft  from  thefe  honeft  Gentlemen,  was,  that  the  mat- 
ter in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for  fuch  heads  as 
theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend.  O 


Friday,  September  12. 


Floriferis  ut  apei  in  fallibus  tmnia  libant. 

Lucr.  1.  3.  ver.  1  1. 

As  from  the  fweeteft  flowers  the  lab'ring  bee 
Extrads  her  precious  fweets.  CREECH* 

WHEN  I  have  publifned  any  fingle  paper  that 
falls  in  with  the  popular  tafte,  and  pleafes  more 
than  ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great 
return  of  letters.  My  Tile/day's  difcourfe,  wherein  I 
gave  feveral  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  correfpon- 
dents  ;  the  reafon  I  cannot  guefs,  unlefs  it  be  that 
fuch  a  difcourfe  is  of  general  ufe,  and  every  married 
man's  money.  An  honeft  tradefman,  who  dates  his 
letter  from  Cbeapjide,  fends  me  thanks  in  the  name 
cf  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  often  as  their 
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wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  flay  together  till 
they  are  fent  for  home.  He  informs  me,  that  my  paper 
has  adminiftered  great  confolation  to  their  whole  club, 
and  defires  me  to  give  fome  further  account  of  Socrates, 
and  to  acquaint  them  in  whofe  reign  he  lived,  whether 
he  was  a  citizen  or  a  courtier,  whether  he  buried  Xan- 
tiffe,  with  many  other  particulars :  For  that  by  his  fay- 
ings  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  wife  man  and  a  good 
Chriftian.  Another,  who  writes  himfelf  Benjamin  Bam- 
boo, tells  me,  that  being  coupled  with  a  fhrew,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  fuch  lawful  means  as  thofe 
which  I  mentioned  in  my  laft  Tuefdafs  paper,  and  that 
in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone  further  than  Eradcn  al- 
lows in  thofe  cafes ;  but  that  for  the  future  he  was  ic- 
folved  to  bear  it  like  a  man  of  temper  and  learning, 
and  confider  her  only  as  one  who  lives  in  his  houfc  to 
teach  him  philofophy.  Tom  Dappers-it  fays,  that  he 
agrees  with  me  in  that  whole  difcourfe,  excepting  only 
the  laft  fentence,  where  I  affirm  the  married  Jlate  to  be 
either  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  Tc/m  has  been  at  the 
charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occafion,  to  tell  me,  that  by 
bis  experience  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  rather 
that  middle  kind  of  (late,  commonly  known  by  the  name 

of  Purga'try. 

The  fair  fex  have  likewife  obliged  me  with  their  re- 
flexions upon  the  fame  difcourfe.  A  Lady,  who  calls 
herfelf  Euterpe,  and  feems  a  woman  of  letters,  sfks  me 
whether  I  am  for  eftabliihing  the  Salic  law  in  every 
family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman  who  hag 
difcretion  and  learning  mould  fit  at  the  helm,  when  the 
hulband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ?  Another,  of  a  quite  con- 
trary character,  fubfcribes  herfelf  Xantippe,  and  tells  me, 
that  fhe  follows  the  example  of  her  namefake ;  for  be- 
ing married  to  a  bookifh  man,  who  has  no  knowledge 
of  the  world,  (he  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her 
own  hands,  and  to  fpirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he 
may  not  grow  mufty,  and  unfit  for  converfation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  fome  letters  which  are  come 
to  my  hands  upon  this  occafion,  I  (hall  publifh  one  of 
them  at  large. 


Mr, 
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Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

YOU  have  given  us  a  lively  piifture  of  that  kind 
of  hufband  who  comes  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  hen-pecked  ;  but  I  60  not  remember  that 
you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the  quite 
different  character,  and  who,  in  fevera!  places  of  Eng- 
/an(/t  goes  by  the  name  of  a  Cot-Quean.  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life  with  one  of  this  cha- 
racter, who  in  reality  is  more  a  woman  than  I  am. 
He  was  bred  up  under  the  tuition  of  a  tender  mother, 
till  fhe  had  made  him  as  good  a  houfevvife  as  herfelf. 
He  could  preferve  apricot?,  and  make  jellies,  before 
he  had  been  two  years  out  of  the  nurfery.  He  waa 
never  fufFered  to  go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold  : 
When  he  fhould  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he 
was  by  his  mother's  fide  learning  how  to  feafon  it, 
or  put  it  in  cruft ;  and  was  making  paper  boats  with 
his  fiflers,  at  an  age  when  other  young  Gentlemen 
are  eroding  the  feas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  has  the  whitelt  hand  that  you  ever  faw  in 
your  life,  and  raifes  pafte  better  than  any  woman  in 
England.  Thefe  qualifications  make  him  a  fad  huf- 
band :  He  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a 

'  thoufand  fquabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  milk-fcore,  than  his  Reward's 

'accounts.  I  fret  to  death  when  L  hear  him  find  fault 
withadi(h  that  is  notdrefled  to  his  liking,  and  inftruct- 
ing  his  friends  that  dine  with  him  in  the  bed  pickle  for 
a  walnut  or  fauce  for  an  haunch  of  venifon.  With 

'  all  this,  he  is  a  very  good-natured  hufband,  and  never 
fell  out  with  me  in  his  life  but  once,  upon  the  over- 
roalling  of  a  difh  of  wild  fowl :  At  the  fame  time  I 
muft  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a  man  of  a  rough 
temper,  that  would  treat  me  hardily  fometimes,  than, 
of  fuch  an  effeminate  bufy  nature  in  a  province  that 
does  not  belong  to  him.  Since  you  have  given  us  the 
character  of  a  wife  who  wears  the  breeches,  pray  fay 
fomething  of  a  hufband  that  wears  the  petticoat.  Why 
ihould  not  a  female  character  be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man, 
as  a  male  character  in  one  of  our  fex  ? 
O  lam,  &C. 

Saturday, 
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N°  483     Saturday,  September  13. 


Nee  Dius  inter/itt  iiiji  dignui  vindict  nidus 

Inciderit Hor.  Arts  Poet,  ver  191 

Never  prefume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  for  a  bufinefs  worthy  of  a  god. 

ROSCOMMON. 

WE  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  aft  of  unchari- 
tablenefs,  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions  which 
befall  our  neighbours,  as  piin-fiments  andjudg- 
menti.  It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  fuffers,  when, 
he  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  abates  the  compaffion  of  thofe  towards  him,  who  re- 
gard him  in  fo  dreadful  a  light.  This  humour  of  turn- 
ing every  misfortune  into  a  judgment,  proceeds  from 
wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  in  its  own  nature,, 
produces  good-will  toward  men,  and  puts  the  mildelt 
conlbu&ion  upon  every  accident  that  befalls  them.  In 
this  cafe,  therefore,  it  is  not  religion  that  fours  a  man's 
temper,  but  it  is  his  temper  that  fours  his  religion  : 
People  of  gloomy  unchearful  imaginations,  or  of  envious 
malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  en- 
gaged in,  will  difcover  their  natural  tindure  of  mind 
in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  aftions.  As  the  fined 
wines  have  often  the  tafte  of  the  foil,  fo  even  the  moil 
religious  thoughts  often  draw  fomething  that  is  particu- 
lar from  the  confthution  of  the  mind  in  which  they  arife. 
When  folly  or  fuperiHtion  ftrike  in  with  this  natural 
depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in  the  power,  even  of 
religion  itfelf,  to  preferve  the  character  of  the  perfon 
who  is  poflefled  with  it,  from  appearing  highly  abfurd 
and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  Gentlewoman,  whom  I  (hall  conceal 
under  the  name  of  Nttnffa,  is  the  greateft  difcoverer 
of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She  can  tell  you 
what  fin  it  was  that  fet  fuch  a  man's  houfe  on  fire,  or 
blew  down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her  of* an  unfortunate 

young 
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young  Lady  that  loft  her  beauty  by  the  fmall-pox,  fhe 
fetches  a  deep  figh,  and  tells  you,  that  when  fhe  had  a 
fine  face,  fhe  was  always  looking  on  it  in  her  glafs. 
Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  has  befallen 
'one  of  her  acquaintance  ;  and  fhe  wifhes  it  may  profper 
with  her  ;  but  her' mother  ufed  one  of  her  nieces  very 
barbaroufly.  Her  ufual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who 
had  great  eftates,  but  never  enjoyed  them  by  reafon  of  ' 
fome  flaw  in  their  own  or  their  father's  behaviour. 
She  can  give  you  the  reafon  why  fuch  an  one  died 'child* 
Jefs  ;  Why  fuch  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth  :  Why  fuch  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her 
marriage  :  Why  one  broke  his  leg  on  fuch  a  particular! 
fpot  of  ground  ;  and  why  another  was  killed  with  a 
back-fword,  rather  than  with  any  other  kind  of  wea- 
pon. She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune  that  can 
"befall  any  of  her  acquaintance;  and  when  fhe  hears  of 
a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed,  enlarges  more  on  the  guilt  of  the  fuf- 
Fering  perfon,  than  on  that  of  the  thief  or  affaffin.  In 
ihort,  fhe  is  To  good  a  ChrilHan,  that  whatever  happens 
to  herfelf  is  a  trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her  neigh- 
tours  is  a  judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  ft>Hy,  in  ordinary  life-, 
is  fufiicient  to  expofe  it;  but  when  it  appears  in  a 
pomp  and  dignity  of  ftilc;  it  is  very  apt  to  amufe  and 
terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and  Plutarch 
Very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  impertinently  as  the 
old  wom-an  I  have  before  mentioned,  though  their 
manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly  itfelf  appear 
venerable.  Indeed,  mofl  hiftorians;  as  well  Chriflian 
as  pagan,  have  fallen  into  this  idle  fuperftition,  and 
fpoken  of  ill  iuccefs,  unforefeen  difafters,  and  terrible 
events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  fecrets  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  made  acquainted  with  that  private  con- 
du£l  by  which  the  world  is  governed.  One  would 
think  feveral  of  our  own  hiftorians  in  particular  had 
many  revelations  of  this  kind  made  to  them.  Our  old 
En^Ljh  Monks  feldom  lee  any  of  their  Kings  depart  in 
peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  dirninilh  the  power  or 
wealth  of  which  the  eccleiiaftics  were  in  thcfe  times 
u:ror'$  race  generally  found 
theif 
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their  judgments  in  the  N-.iu  Fore/?,  where  their  father 
had  pulled  down  churches  and  monasteries.  In  ihorf, 
read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author  of  this 
frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you  were  reading 
an  hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judab,  where  the 
hiftorians  were  actually  infpired,  and  where,  by  a  par- 
ticular fcheme  of  Providence,  the  Kings  were  diftin- 
guiflied  by  judgments  or  bleflings,  according  as  they 
promoted  idolatry  or  the  worftiip  of  the  true  God. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging  upon 
misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable  in  regard 
to  the  perfon  whom  they  fall,  but  very  prefumptuous 
in  regard  to  him  who  is  fuppofed  to  inflict  them.  It 
is  a  ftrong  argument  for  a  ftate  of  retribution  hereafter, 
that  in  this  world  virtuous  perfons  are  very  often  unfor- 
tunate, and  vicious  perfons  profperous ;  which  is  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  a  Being  who  appears  infi- 
nitely wife  and  good  in  all  his  works,  unlefs  we  may 
fuppofe  that  fuch  a  promifcuous  and  undiftinguifhing 
•diitribution  of  good  and  evil,  which  was  neceiTary  for 
carrying  on  the  defigns  of  P/ovidence  in  this  life  will 
be  reclified  and  made  amends  for  in  another.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  expect  that  fire  mould  fall  from  heaven 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  Providence  ;  nor  when  we  fee 
triumphant  guilt  or  deprefTed  virtue  in  particular  per- 
fons, that  Omnipotence  will  make  bare  its  holy  arm 
in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punifhmenr  of  the  other. 
•It  is  fufikient  that  there  is  a  d;ry  fet  apart  for  the  hear- 
ing and  requiting  or  both  according  to  their  refpective 
merits. 

The  folly  of  afcribing  temporal  judgments  to  any 
particular  crimes,  may  appear  from  feveral  confidera- 
tions.  I  (hall  only  mention  two  :  Firft,  that,  generally 
fpeaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment  to  a  vicious 
man,  which  does  not  fometimes  happen  to  men  of  ap- 
proved religion  and  virtue.  When  Diagoras  the  atheift 
was  on  board  one  of  the  A:btn;an  (hips,  there  a  role  a 
\ery  violent  tempeit  :  upon  which  the  mariners  told 
him,  that  it  was  a  juft  judgment  upon  them  for  having 
taken  fo  impious  a  man  on  board.  Dia^&ras  begged 
them  to  look  upon  the  reft  of  the  fhips  that  were  in  the 

fame 
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fame  diflrefs,  and  aflced  them  whether  or  no  Diagorat 
was  on  board  every  veflel  in  the  fleer.  We  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  fame  calamities,  and  fubjeft  to  the  fame 
accidents :  And  when  we  fee  any  one  of  the  fpecies  un- 
der any  particular  oppreffion,  we  mould  look  upon  it  as 
arifing  from  the  common  lot  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  from  the  guilt  of  the  perfon  who  fuffers. 
_  Another  confideration,  that  may  check  our  prefump- 
tiOn  in  putting  fuch  a  conftruclion  upon  a  misfortune,  is 
this,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  know  what  are  ca- 
lamities and  what  are  bleffings.  How  many  accidents 
have  pa(Ted  for  misfortunes,  which  have  turned  to  the 
welfare  and  profperity  of  the  perfens  to  whofe  lot 
they  have  fallen  ?  How  many  difappointments  have,  in 
their  conferences,  faved  a  man  from  ruin  ?  If  we 
could  look  into  the  effefts  of  every  thing,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  pronounce  boldly  upon  bleffings  and  judg- 
ments ;  bur  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he 
fees  bar**in  part,  and  in  his  beginnings,  is  an  unjufti* 
fiabie  piece  of  rafhnefs  and  folly.  Tne  ftory  of  Biton 
and  Cli:obuit  which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the 
heathens,  (for  we  fee  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  au- 
thors., both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  foul)  may  teach  us  a  camion  in  this 
matter.  Thefe  two  brothers,  being  the  fons  of  a  Lady 
who  was  prieftefs  to  Juno,  draw  their  mother's  chariot 
to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great  folemnity,  the  per- 
fons  being  abfent  who  by  their  office  were  to  havs  drawn 
her  chariot  on  that  occafion.  The  mother  was  fo  tranf- 
ported  with  this  inftance  of  filial  duty,  that  fhe  peti- 
tioned her  goddefs  to  beftow  upon  them  the  greateft 
gift  that  could  be  given  to  men  ;  upon  which  they  were 
both  call  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  the  next  morning  found 
dead  in  the  temple.  This  was  fuch  an  event,  as  would 
have  been  conflrued  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened 
to  the  two  brothers  after  an  aft  of  difobedience,  and 
would  doubtlefs  have  been  reprefented  as  fuch  by  any 
•ancient  hiftorian  who  had  given  us  an  account  of  it.  O 
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iuiquam  tarn  flatifa  clarum  inger.ium  eftt  ut  fojfit 
emtrgerc ;  nijt  illi  tnateria,  ecca/io,  fautor  etiam,  iom- 
menda  torque  contingat.  Plin.  Epift. 

No  roan's  abilities  are  fb  remarkably  Ihiningj  as  not  t'd 
ftand  in  need  of  a  proper  opportunity,  a  patron,  and 
even  the  praifes  of  a  friend*  to  recommend  them  to 
the  notice  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

O-F  all  the  young  fellows  who  are  in  their  prd- 
grefs  through  any  prcfeffion,  none  feem  to  have 
fo  good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of 
eminence  in  it  as  the  mod  eft  man  ;  not  fo  much  be- 
caufe  his  modefty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his  merit, 
as  becaufe  it  is  a  certain  obftacle  to  the  producing  of 
it.  Now,  as  of  all  profeffiohs  this  virtue  is  thought  to 
be  more  particularly  unneceflary  in  that  of  the  law  than 
in  any  other,  I  (hall  only  apply  myfelf  to  the  relief 
of  fuch  who  follow  this  profeffion  with  this  difad van- 
tage. What  aggravates  the  matter  is,  that  thofe  per- 
fons,  who,  the  better  to  prepare  themfelves  for  this 
ftudy,  have  made  fomc  progrefs  in  others,  have,  by  ad- 
dialing  themfelves  to  letters,  increafed  their  natural 
modefty,  and  confequently  heightened  the  obftruftion 
to  this  fort  of  preferment ;  fo  that  every  one  of  thefe 
may  emphatically  fce  faid  to  be  fuch  a  one  as  lalouretb 
and  taktth  pains,  and  it  ft  ill  the  more  behind.  Jt  may  be 
a  matter  worth  difcuffing  then,  why  that  which  made 
a  youth  fo  amiable  to  the  ancients,  fhould  make  him 
appear  fo  ridiculous  to  the  moderns  ?  and,  why  in 
our  days  there  fhould  be  negleft,  and  even  oppref- 
lion  of  young  beginners,  inftead  of  that  protection 
which  was  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In  the  profdfion 
fpoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  whofe  attendance 
is  required  at  W^mt'njitr-bal^  with  what  difficulty  A 

*  youth 
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youth  of  any  modefty  has  been  permi:ted  to  make  an 
obfervation,  that  could  in  no  wife  detract  from  th-; 
merit  of  his  elder?,  and  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for 
the  advancing  his  own.  I  have  often  fcen  one  of 
thtfe  not  only  molerted  in  his  utterance  of  fomethinjj 
very  pertinent,  but  even  plundered  of  his  question, 
ard  by  a  ftrorg  ferjeant  fhouldered  out  of  his  rank, 
which  he  has  recovered  with  much  difficulty  and  con- 
fufion.  Now  as  great  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  this 
profeffion  might  be  difpatched  by  one  that  perhaps 

Abe  ft  virtute  diftrfi 

Mejfaltet  nee  fi.it  quantum  Ca::fellii?s  culus\ 

Hor.  Ars  Poet,  rer  370. 

wants  MtJ/ala's  powerful  eloquence, 

And  is  lefs  read  than  deep  CauJ'ellius  : 

ROSCOMMON. 

fo  I  cannot  conceive  the  it  jufHce  done  to  the  public, 
if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  ifitro- 
dure  fuch  of  the  young  ones  into  bufineG,  whofe  ap- 
plication to  this  ftudy  will  let  them  into  the  feciets 
of  ir,  as  much  as  their  modefly  will  hinder  them  front 
the  practice  :  I  fay,  it  would  be  laying  an  everlalting 
obligation  upon  a  young  man,  to  be  introduced  at 
£rfl  only  as  a  -mute,  till  by  this  countenance,  and  a 
refolution  to  fupport  the  good  opinion  conceived  cF 
him  in  his  betters,  his  complexion  (hall  be  (b  well 
fettled,  that  the  litigious  of  tlis  ifhnd  may  be  fecure 
of  his  obftreperotis  aid.  If  I  might  be  indulged  to 
fpeak  in  the  flile  of  a  lawyer,  1  would  fay,  that  any 
one  about  thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a  common 
motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  e:egance  and  pro- 
priety as  the  mod  age J  advocates  in  the  hall. 
'  I  cam.ot  advance  the  merit  of  modefly  by  an  ar- 
gument of  my  own  fo  pow;rfully  as  by  inquiring  into 
the  fen:irr.ents  the  grea:e!l  among  the  ancients  of 
different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If  we 
go  back  to  the  days  of  St.l,n.ont  we  fha'l  find  favour 
a  neccfTary  confc-quence  to  a  (hame-faced  man. 
fl'ry,  the  created  lawyer  and  moft  elegant  writer  of 
the  age  he  liv.d  in,  in  feveial  of  his  epiflles  is  very 
folicitous  in  recommending  to  the  public  fome  young 
VOL.  VII.  C  *  men 
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men,  of  his  own  profeffion,  and  very  often  undertakes 
to  become  an  advocate,  upon  condition  that  fome 
one  of  thefe  his  favourites  might  be  joined  with  him, 
in  order  to  produce  the  merit  of  fuch,  whofe  mo- 
defty  otherwife  would  have  fuppreffed  it.  It  may 
feerri  very  marvellous  to  a  faucy  modern,  that  mul- 
tum  fanguinis,  multum  verecundits,  multum  follicitudinii 
in  ere;  to  have  the  face  firft  full  of  blood,  then  the  coun- 
tenance dafhed  nvith  modify,  and  then  the  ivhcle  afpeft 
as  of  cne  dying  nvith  fear,  nvh'en  a  man  begins  to  /peak  ; 
fhould  be  efteemed  by  Pliny  the  neceffary  qualifica- 
tions of  a  fine  fpeaker.<  Shakefpeare  alfo  has  eXprefled 
himfelf  in  the  fame  favourable  flrain  of  modefty, 
when  he  fays, 

— la  the  modefy  of  fearful  duly 

1  read  as  much  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
O/  fancy  and  audacious  eloquence*  " 

*  Now  fince  thefe  authors  have  profefTed  themfelvea 
for  the  modeft  man,  even  in  the  utmoft  confufions 
of  fpc-ech  and  countenance,  why  fliould  an  intrepid 
utterance  and  a  refolute  vociferation  thunder  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  in  our  courts  of  jultice.15  And  why  fhould 
that  confidence  of  fpeech  and  behaviour,  which 
feems  to  acknowledge  no  fuperior,  and  to  defy  all 
contradiction,  prevail  over  that  deference  and  refjg- 
nation  with  which  the  modeft  man  implores  that  fa- 
vourable opinion  which  the  other  feems  to  command  ? 

'  As  the  cafe  at  prefent  Hands,  the  beft  confolation, 
that  I  can  adminilter  to  thofe  who  cannot  get  into 
that  ftroke  of  bufmefs  (as  the  phrafe  is)  which  they 
deferve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acquifition  of 
knowledge  in  this  ftudy  as  a  real  increafe  of  their 
fortune  ;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  day  this  ima- 
ginary gain  will  certainly  be  made  out  by  one  more 
iubflantial  I  wifii  you  woulu  talk  to  us  a  little  on 
this  head,  you  will  oblige, 

Sir,  your  humble  Servant. 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
fenfe;  But  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my  opinion  on 
this  occafion  ;  for  I  have  ob-fcrved,  that  under  the  no- 
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tion  of  modefty,  men  have  indulged  themfekes  in  a 
fpiritlefs  Iheepiflinefs,  and  been  for  ever  loft  to  them- 
felves, their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 
When  a  man  has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing- 
but  what  he  may  juftly  aim  at,  and  can  execute  as  well 
as  any  other,  without  injuftice  to  any  other;  it  is  ever 
want  of  breeding  or  courage  to  be  brow-beaten  or 
elbowed  out  of  his  honeft  ambition.  I  have  faid  often, 
modefty  muft  be  an  aft  of  the  will,  and  yet  it  always 
implies  felf-denial  :  for  if  a  man  has  an  ardent  defire 
to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him  to  perform,  and,  front 
an  unmanly  bafhfulnefs,  fhrinks  away,  and  lets  his 
merit  languifh  in  filence,  he  ought  not  to  be  angry  at 
the  world  that  a  more  unfkilful  aflor  fucceeds  in  his 
part,  becaufe  he  has  not  confidence  to  come  upon  the 
ftage  himfelf.  The  generofity  my  correfpondent  men- 
tions of  P/iny,  cannot  be  enough  applauded.  To  chenfli 
the  dawn  of  merit,  and  haften  its  maturity,  was  a  work 
worthy  a  noble  Roman  and  a  liberal  fcholar.  That 
concern  which  is  defcribed  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  the 
world  the  greateft  charm  imaginable;  but  then  the 
modeft  man  muft  proceed,  and  mew  a  latent  refolution 
in  himfelf;  for  the  admiration  of  his  modefty  arifcs 
from  themanifeftatien  of  his  merit.  I  muft  confefs  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blufterers  carry 
away  the  praife  of  fpeaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fellows 
over-ftocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down  by  them  :  I 
fay,  over-ftocked,  becaufe  they  certainly  arefoas  to  their 
fervice  of  mankind,  if  from  their  very  ftore  they  raife 
to  themfelves  ideas  of  refpeft,  and  greatnefsof  the  oc- 
Tafion,  and  I  know  not  what,  todifable  themfelves  from 
explaining  their  thoughts.  1  muft  confefs,  when  I  have 
feen  Ckarles  Fran&airnfe  up  with  a  commanding  mien, 
and  torrent  of  handfome  words,  talk  a  mile  off  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  drive  down  twenty  bafhful  boobies  often  times 
•his  fenfe,  who  at  the  fame  time  were  envying  his  irrN 
pudence  and  defpifing  his  underftanding,  it  has  been 
matter  of  great  mirth  to  me;  but  it  focn  ended  in  a 
fecret  lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every  thing 
praife-worthy  in  thefe  realms,  the  univerfities,  mould 
be  fo  muddled  with  a  falfe  fenfe  of  this  virtue,  as  to 
produce  men  capable  of  being  fo  abufed;  1  will  be  bold 
C^z  id 
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to  fay,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education  which  does  not 
qualify  a  man  to  make  his  beft  appearance  before  the 
greateft  man  and  the  fineft  woman  to  whom  he  can  ad- 
drefs  himfelf.  Were  this  judicioufly  corrected  in  the 
nurferies  of  learning,  pert  coxcombs  would  know  their 
ciifiance  :  but  we  rnufl  bear  with  this  falfe  mcdefly  in 
Our  yourg  nobility  and  gentry,  till  they  ceafe  at  O.\- 
ford  and  Cambridge  to  grow  dumb  in  the  ftudy  of  elo- 
quence, T 


Tuefday,  September  16. 


Nibil  tarn  f'  mum  eft,  (ui  ptriculum  nan  f.t,  ttifim  ab 
invalids.  Quint.  Curt.   1.  7.  c.  8. 

The  flrongeft  things  are  in  danger  even   from  the 
weakelt. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

MY  Lord  Clarendon  has  obferved,  That  f  two  men 
baiie  done  more  harm  than  tboje  ivkp  bai/e  been 
ibiugbt  to  be  able  to  do  leaji  ;  and  there  canmt 
be  a  greater  e /  ror}  than  to  btlievt  a  num  ivbom  we  jee 
qualified  with  ico  mean  farts  to  do  go?d,  to  be  tberffort 
incapable  of  dcing  hurt.  Thtrt  i>  a  Jitf>/>>y  (f  itiulictt 
of  pride,  of  indujlry,  and  even  cf  folly,  m  ih^  ivtakeft) 
<mben  he  Jets  his  heart  upon  it,  that  ntakts  a  ftiange 
prognfs  in  mijcbitf.  What  may  feem  to  the  reader 
the  greateft  paradox  in  the  reflexion  of  the  hillorian, 
is,  I  fuppofe,  that  folly,  which  is  generally  thought 
incapable  of  contriving  or  executing  any  defign, 
fliould  be  fa  formidable  to  thole  whom  it  exerts  it- 
.felf.to  moleft.  But  this  will  appear  very  plain,  it 
we  remember  that  Solomen  fays,  It  is  as fyort  to  afcol  to 
do  mi/chief',  and  that  he  might  the  more  emphatically 
exprefs  the  calamitous  circumftanccs  of  him  who 
falls  under  the  dif;  leafure  of  this  wanton  pcrfon,  the 
fame  author  adds  further,  That  a  jlone  is  btuvy,  and 
the  fand  weighty,  but  a  fioVs  <wrath  is  btaitaf  tva-i 
tb;m  bctb.  It  isimpoffible  tofupprefs  my  own  illuftra- 

*  tion 
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tion  upon  this  matter,  which  is,  That  as  the  roan 
of  fagacity  beflirs  himfeif  to  dirirefs  his  enemy  by 
methods  probabla  and  reducible  to  reafon,_fo  the 
fame  reafm  will  fortify  his  enemy  to  elude  thefe  his 
regular  efforts ;  but  your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  con- 
cludes wiih  fuch  notable  inccnfiilecce,  that  no  regu- 
lar courfe  of  thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his 
prodigious  machinations.  My  frontifpiece,  I  believe, 
may  be  extended  to  imply,  that  fevcral  of  our  mif- 
fortunes  arife  from  things  as  well  as  perfons,  that 
fecra  of  very  little  confequence.  Into  what  tragical 
extravagancies  does  ShaJ^tJpear  hurry  Othiilo  upon  the 
lofs  of  an  handkerchief  only  r  and  what  barbarities 
does  Drjremcna  fuffcr  from  a  flight  inadvertency  in 
regard  10  this  fatal  trifle?  If  the  fchemes  of  all 
enterprifing  fpiiits  were  to  be  carefully  examined, 
forne  intervening  accident,  not  cor.fiderable  enough 
to  occafion  any  debate  upon,  or  give  them  any  ap- 
prthenfion  of  ill  confequence  from  it,  will  be  fmuJ 
to  be  the  occaiioii  or'  their  ill  fu;cefs,  rather  than  any 
error  in  points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which  na- 
turally engaged  tlvir  matured  deliberations.  If  you 
go  to  the  Lrvce  of  any  great  man,  you  will  obferve 
him  exceeding  gracious  to  feveral  very  infignirkant 
fellows  ;  and  this  upon  this  maxim,  That  the  neglect 
of  any  perfon  mult  arife  from  the  mean  opinion  you 
have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  fervice  or  pre- 
judice ;  and  that  this  calling  his  fufficiency  in  queflion, 
mult  give  him  inclination,  and  where  this  is,  there 
never  wants  (Irength  or  opportunity  to  annoy  you. 
There  is  no  body  fo  weak  of  invention,  that  cannot 
aggravate  or  make  fome  little  (lories  tovillify  his  ene- 
my ;  and  there  are  very  few  but  have  good  inclination* 
to  hear  then),  and  it  is  infinite  pleafure  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  to  level  a  perfon  lupenor  to  his  neigh- 
bours. Befides,  in  all  matter  of  controversy,  that  party 
which  has  the  grc.uelt  abilities  laiours  under  this  pre- 
judice, that  he  will  certainly  be  fuppofed,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  abilities,  to  have  done  an  injury,  when 
perhaps  he  has  received  one.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  ftrokes  thai  nations  and  particular* 
friends  have  fuffered  from  perfons  very  contemptible. 
C  5  «  1  think 
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«  I  think  7/fwry  IV.  of  France,  fo  formidable  to  his 
neighbours,  could  no  more  be  fecured  againft  the 
refoiute  villany  of  Ra<vi!lac,  than  FURerst  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  could  be  again  ft  that  of  Felton.  And 
there  is  no  incenfed  perfon  fo  deftitute,  but  can  pro- 
vide himfelf  \vith  a  knife  or  a  piftol,  if  he  finds 
ftomach  to  apply  them.  That  things  and  perfons  of 
no  moment  ihould  give  fuch  powerful  revolutions  to, 
the  progrefs  of  thoie  of  the  greateft,  feems  a  provi- 
dential difpofition  to  baffle  and  abate  the  pride  of 
human  fufficiency  ;  as  alfo  to  engage  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  fuperiors  to  all  below  them,  by 
letting  them  into  this  fecret,  that  the  ihonger  de- 
pends upon  the  weaker. 

/  ayi,  Sir,  jour  1'try  humb!e  Servant* 

Dear  Sir,  7'emfJe,  Paper- Buildings. 

I  Received  a  letter  from  you  fome  time  ago,  which 
I  fliould  have  anfwered  fooner,  had  you  informed 
me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  ifland  I  might  have 
dire&ed  my  impertinence;  but  having  been  let  into 
the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this  handfome  excufe 
is  no  longer  ferviceable.  My  neighbour  Prtttynan 
{hall  be  the  fubjeft  of  this  letter;  who  falling  in  with 
the  SPECTATOR'S  doctrine  concerning  the  month 
of  May,  began  from  that  fcafon  to  dedicate  himfelf 
to  the  fervice  of  the  fair  in  the  following  manner.  I 
obferved  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  he  bought  him 
a  new  night-gown,  either  fide  to  be  worn  outwards, 
both  equaiiy  gorgeous  and  attractive;  but  till  the 
end  of  the  month  I  did  not  enter  fo  fully  into  the 
knowledge  of  his  contrivance,  as  the  ufe  of  that  gar- 
ment has  fince  fuggefted  to  me.  Now  you  muft  know, 
that  all  new  clothes  raife  and  warm  the  wearer's 
imagination  into  a  conceit  of  his  being  a  much  finer 
Gentleman  than  he  was  before,  banifiiing  all  fobriety 
and  reflection,  and  giving  him  up  to  galantry  and 
amour.  Inflamed  therefore  with  this  way  of  thinking, 
and  full  of  the  fpirit  of  the  month  of  May,  did  this 
mercilefr  youth  refolve  upon  the  bufinefs  of  captivat- 
ing. At  firft  h?  confined  himfelf  to  im  room  only, 
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now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window  in  his  night- 
gown, and  praftifingthat  eafy  pofture  which  expreiTes 
the  very  top  and  dignity  of  langtiiQiment.  It  was 
pleafint  to  fee  him  dive^fy  his  lovelinefs,  fometimes 
obliging  the  paflengers  only  with  a  fide- face,  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  ;  fometimes  being  fo  generous  a* 
to  expofc  the  whole  in  the  fullnefs  of  its  beauty  ; 
at  other  times  by  a'judicious  throwing  back  his 
pcrriwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears.  You  know  he 
is  that  fort  of  perfon  which  the  mob  call  a  handfome 
jolly  man  ;  which  appearance  cannot  mifs  of  captives 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  Being  emboldened  by  daily 
fucctfs,  he  leaves  his  room  wiih  a  refoiution  to  extend 
his  conqueits ;  and  I  have  apprehended  him  in  his 
nightgown  fmiting  in  all  parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

*  This   J,    being  of   an    amorous   complexion,    faw 
with   indignation,   and  had  thought?  of  purchafing  a 
wig  in   thefe   parts ;  into   which,   being   at  a  greater 
diltance   from  the  earth,  I   might  have  thrown  a  very 
liberal    mixture  of   white-horfe  hair,    which    would 
make  a  fairer,    and   confequently   a  handfomcr  ap- 
pearance, while  my  fituation  would  fecure  me  again 't 
any    difcoveries.     But  the    pafiion   to  the    handfome 
Gentleman  feems   to  be  fo  fixed  to  that  part  of  the 
building,   that  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  divert 
it  to  mine  ;  fo  that   J  am  refolved  to  Itand  boldly   to 
the  complexion   of  my    own  eye-brow,  and   prepare 
me  an  immenfe  black  wig  of  the    f;ime  fort  cf  ftruc- 
ture  with  that  of  my  rival.     New,  though  by  this    1 
mail  not,  perhaps,  leffcn  the  number  ot  the  admirers 
of  his  complexion,  I  ihall  have  a  fair  chance  to  divide 
the  paflergers  by  the  irref.ltiblc  force  of  mine. 

•  J  expect  fudden  difpatcbes  from  you,  with  advice 
of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  deport  myfelt" 
upon  this  lo  delicate  a  conjuncture  ;  with  feme  con- 
fortable  refolutions  in  favour   of  the  handfome  black 
man  againil  the  handfome  fair  one. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  weft  bum'jJe  Servant. 

C 

N.  B.  He  ivbo  'icrit  tbis,  is  a  black  man  ima  pair  of 
Jiairs  ;  the  Genthman  cf  tubcm  be  ••u,ri((},is  fair,  and  cnt 
pair  of  flairs* 

C  4  Mr. 
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Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

I   Only  fay,   that  it  is  impoflible  for  me  to  fay  how 
much  I  am 

Tours, 

Robin  Shorter. 

P.  S.  'I  fhall  think  it  a  little  hard,  if  you  do  net 
'  take  as  much  notice  of  this  cpiflle,  as  you  have  of  the 

*  ingenious    Mr.  Short's.     I   am  not  afraid   to  let  the 

•  world  fee  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the  two. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  15. 

IVlunas  a  young  woman  on  horfeback,  in  an  eque.Jlrian 
kabit,  on  the  i  \th  inftant  in  the  evening  met  the  SPEC- 
TATOR nuithin  a  mile  and  an  half  if  this  town,  and 
flying  in  the  jace  of  jvftice,  pulled  cjf  her  bat,  in  ivhicb 
there  was  a  fsaiher,  with  the  mein  and  air  of  a  young 
officer,  f  njing  at  the  fame  limp,  Tour  Servant,  Mr.  SPEC  r. 
&r  lucre's  to  ibat  furpofe  ;  This  ii  to  give  notice,  that  if  any 
perfcn  can  difeoiter  the  name,  and  place  of  abode  of  the  f  aid 
rf'.n^r,  fo  as  Jke  (an  be  braught  to  ju/iice,  the  informant 
jkall  have  all  fitting  encouragement.  T 
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Audire  eft  opera  pretium,  frocedere  rtcle 

Qui  machis  non  -iiiiltis  -  lior.  Sat.  2.  1.  i.  ver.  38. 

IMITATED. 

^11  you,  who  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive, 
Till  ev'ry  cuckold-  maker's  flea'd  alive, 
Attend  --  POPE. 

Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

*  r  SPHERE  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  fol- 

lowers of  Socra'es,  with  more    particular   re- 
**•      gard  to  that  part  of  his  philofophy  which  we, 

*  among  ourfelves,  call  his  Dimejtics  ;  under  which  de- 

*  ncminaticn 
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nomination,  or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal  jojvs 
and  fuffe/ings.  We  have  indeed,  with  very  great 
pleafure,  obferved  the  honour  you  do  the  whole  fra- 
ternity of  the  hen  pecked,  in  placing  that  illuftrious 
man  at  our  head,  and  it  docs  in  a  very  great  meafuie 
baffle  the  rallery  of  pert  rogues  who  have  no  ad- 
vantage above  us,  but  in  that  th.y  are  fingle.  But 
when  you  look  about  into  the  crowd  of  mankind,  you 
will  find  the  fair  fex  reigns  with  greater  tyranny 
over  lovers  than  hufbands.  You  fhall  hardly  meet 
one  in  a  thoufand  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  their 
dominion,  and  thofe  that  are  fo  are  capable  of  no 
tafle  of  life,  and  breathe  and  walk  about  the  earth  as 
infignificantf.  But  I  am  going  to  defire  you  further 
favour  in  behalf  of  our  harmlefs  brotherhood,  and 
hope  you  will  fhew  in  a  true  light  the  unmarried  hen- 
pecked, as  well  as  you  have  done  juflice  to  us,  who 
Jtibmit  to  the  condudl  of  our  wives.  I  am  very  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  one  who  is  under  entire  fub- 
miflion  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he  calls  her ;  and  though  he 
kno\vs  I  have  been .  witnefs  both  to  the  ill  ufage  he 
his  received  from  her,  and  his  inability  to  refill  her 
tyranny,  he  £511  pretends  to  make  a  jelt  of  me  fcr  a 
littie  more  tnan  ordinary  obfequioufnefs  to  my  fpoufe. 
No  longer  than  Tutj'day  laft  he  took  me  with  him  to 
vifit  his  miilrefs  ;.  and  he  having,  it  feems,  been  a 
little  in  difgrace  bef  re,  thought  by  bringing  me 
with  him  flie  would  conitrain .  heiielf,  and  infenfibly 
fall  in'o  general  difcourfe  w  ith  him  ;  and  fo  he  rr.igivt 
break  the  ice,  and  fave  himfelf  all  the  ord-ir.ary  com- 
pur.cl  ons  ar.d  mortifications  (he  ufed  to  make  him 
fuiFcr  before  me  would  be  reconciled,  after  any  adl  of 
rebellion  on  Irs  part.  When  we  came  into  the  rocm,. 
we  were  jeceived  with  the  utmoft  ccldnefs ;  and  when 
he  preferred  me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one,.  hn  very  j^ood 
friend,  ihe  jull  had  patience  to  fuft'er  my  falutation-; 
bu*  fthcn  he  himftlf,  with  a  very  g.iy  air,  offered  to1 
fellow  ire,  fhe  gave  him  a  thundering. box  on  the  ear, 
called  him  a  pitiful  poor- fpiri ted  v/r£tch,.how  durft 
he  fee  her  face  ?  His  wig  and  hat  fell  on  diftetem 
v  parts  of  the  ficor.  She  feized  the  wig  too  foon  for 
•  him  to  recover  ir,  and  kicking  it  dcwn  ftaits,  threw 
C5..  *-herfeli. 
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herfelf  in  an  oppoiite  room,  pulling  the  door  after 
her  with  a  force,  that  you  would  have  thought  the 
hinges  would  have  given  way.  We  went  down,  you 
muft  think,  with  no  very  good  countenances ;  and  as 
we  fneaked  off,  and  were  driving  home  together,  he 
confefied  to  me,  that  her  anger  was  thus  highly  raifed, 
becaufe  he  did  not  think  fit  to  fight  a  Gentleman  who 
had  (aid,  (he  was  what  (he  was;  but,  fays  he,  a  kind 
letter  or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her  in  humour 
again.  I  afked  him  why  he  did  not  part  with  her  ; 
he  anfwered,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  tendernefs 
imaginable,  and  fhe  had  too  many  charms  to  be  aban- 
doned for  a  little  quicknefs  of  fpirit.  Thus  does  this 
illegitimate  hen-pecked  overlook  the  hufi'y's  having 
ro  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fame,  in  putting  him 
upon  an  infamous  difpute  about  her  reputation  ;  yet 
has  he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at  me,  becaufe  I  obey 
my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out  of  harm's  way,  and  not 
Haying  too  late  from  my  own  family,  to  pafs  through 
the  hazards  of  a  town  full  of  ranters  and  debauchees. 
You  that  are  a  philofopher  fliould  urge  in  our  be- 
half, that  when  we  bear  with  a  froward  woman,  our 
patience  is  preferved,  in  confideration  that  a  breach 
with  her  might  be  a  dishonour  to  children  who  are 
defcended  from  us,  and  \vhofe  concern  makes  us  to- 
lerate a  thoufand  frailties,  for  fear  they  fhould  re- 
dound diihonour  upon  the  innocent.  This  and  the 
•like  circumiiances,  which  carry  with  them  the  mod 
valuable  regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned 
for  our  long-fuft'ering  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  galants, 
they  fwallow  ill  ufage  from  cne  to  whom  they  have  no 
obligation,  but  from  a  bale  pafiion,  which  it  is  mean 
to  indulge,  and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to  over- 
come. 

«  Thefe  fort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and  fome 
have  been  confpicaoufly  fuch,  without  mame ;  nay, 
they  have  carried  on  thf  jell  in  the  very  article  of 
death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  hap- 
pinefs  6f  their  families,  in  bar  of  thole  honourably 
near  to  them,  have  left  immenfe  wealth  to  their  para- 
mours. What  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in  the  grave  ! 
Sure  this  is  being  hen-pecked  with  a  vengeance  !  But 

'  without 
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without  dwelling  upon  thefe  lefs  frequent  instances 
of  eminent  cullyifm,  what  is  there  fo  common  as  to 
hear  a  fellow  curfe  his  fate  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of 
a  paflion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half  line  out  of  a 
rnifcellany  poem  to  prove  his  weaknefs  is  natural  £ 
If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  it? 
But  then  let  them  not  pretend  to  be  free  all  this  while,, 
and  laugh  at  us  poor  married  patients. 
'  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  fo  well,  that  (he 
has  at  the  fame  time  been  kept  by  a  fea-captain  in* 
the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  Gentle- 
man in  Hampjhire,  and  had  all  her  correfpondencea 
managed  by  one  (he  kept  for  her  own  ufes.  This 
happy  man  (as  the  phrafe  is)  ufed  to  write  very  punc- 
tually, every  port,  letters  for  the  miftrefs  to  tranfcribe. 
He  would  fit  in  his  night-gown  and  flippers,  and  be 
as  grave  giving  an  account,  only  changing  names, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  thofe  idle  reports  they  had 
heard  of  fuch  a  fcoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers 
was;  and  how  could  he  think  (he  could  condefcend  fo 
low,  after  fuch  a  fine  Gentleman  as  each  of  them  ? 
For  the  fame  epiille  faid  the  fame  thing  to  and  of  every 
one  of  them.  And  fo  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  Lady 
went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

*  To  be  (hort,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  we  hu (bands 
(hall  never  make  the  figure  we  ought  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except 
you  can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  mall  be 
as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But  of  all  that  I  have  met  in  my  time,  commend  me 
to  B -tty  Duall ;  (he  is  the  wife  of  a  failor,.  and  the 
kept  miflrefs  of  a  man  of  quality;  (lie  dwells  w'th, 
the  latter  duiing  the  fea  faring  of  the  former.  The 
ruilband  afks  no  queftions  (Ves  his  apaitments  fur- 
nilhed  with  riches  not  his,  when  he  comes  into  port, 
and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at  his 
haven  when  the  other  puts  to  fea.  Beity  is  the  moll 
eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her  fe^,  and  ought  to 
Hand  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age  in  which 
(he  lives,  who  has  poifefled  at  the  farae  time  two 
abufcd,  and  two  contented  — —  T 

C6  Tbwfdav, 
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Thurfday,  September  1  8. 


-  •  Cum  pro  fir  a'  a  fopnre 

Urgtt  membra  quits,  &  mtns  fine  pindere  ludit.          Petr. 
While  fleep  opprcfles  the  tir'd  limb6,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconnVd. 

T  [lough  there  are  many  authors,  who  have  writ- 
ten on  dreams,  they  have  generally  confidered. 
them  only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already 
happened  in  diftant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  prefcges. 
of  what  is  to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  iha;l  confider  this  fubjeft  in  another  light,  as. 
dreams  may  give  us  fome  idea  of  the  great  excellency, 
of  a  human  foul,  and  fome  intimation  of  its  indepen- 
dency on  matter. 

In'  the  firft  place,  our  dreams  are  great  inftances  of 
that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  foul,  and. 
\vhichit  is  not  in  the  power  of  ileep  to  deaden  or  abate. 
When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn  out  with  the  Ia-r 
boars  of  the  day,  this  uflive  part  in  his  compofition  is 
Hill  bufied  and  unwearied.  When  the  organs  of  fenfft 
war.t  their  due  repofe  and  necefTary  reparations,  and  the 
body  is  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  tlm  fpiritual 
fubilance  to  which  it  is  united,  the  foul  exerts  he>fd£ 
in  her  feveral  faculties,  and  continr.es  in  action  until 
her  pa-tner  is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In 
this  cafe  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amufe- 
raents  of  the  foul,  when  (lie  is  tiifmcumbered  of  her 
machine,  her  fports  and  recreations,  when  Hie  has  laid 
her  charge  afleep. 

In  the  ftcond  place,  dreams-  are  an  inftance  of  that 
agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  when  they  are  difengaged  from  the  body. 
1  he  foul  i^  clogged  and  retarded  in  her  operations 
when  (he  ads  in  conjunction  with  a  companion  that  is 
fo  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  motion.  But  in  dreams  it 
is  wonderful  to  obferve  with  what  afprigh  tlinefs  and 

alacrity 
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dacrity  (he  exerts  herfclf.  The  flow  of  fpeech  make 
unpremeditated  harangues,  or  converfe  readily  in  lan- 
guages that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.  Thff 
grave  abound  in  pleafantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the 
mind,  than  invention;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that 
cafe  and  adlivity  that  we  are  not  fcnfible  when  the  fa- 
culty is  employed.  For  inftance,  I  believe  every  one; 
fome  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading  papers, 
books,  or  letters;  in  which  cafe  the  invention  prompts 
fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impofed  upon,  and  millakea 
its  own  fuggcftions  for  the  compofitions  of  another. 

I  (hall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  paflage  out  of  the 
Riligio  Medici,  in  which  the  ingenious  author  gives  an 
account  of  himfelf  in  his  dreaming  and  his  wiking 
thoughts.  IV e  ar?  fominvbat  more  than  our/elves  in  out 
Jleeps,  and  the  Jlumber  of  the  body  fecms  to  be  but  the  wak- 
ing of  the  foul.  It  it  the  li  gat  ion  of  finfe,  iut  the  libtr;j 
tf  najon  ;  ami  our  v  akin^  conceptions  do  not  m^itcb  ike 
fancies  of  our  jl  eps.  At  my  nativity  my  afczndant  iicas  tkt 
wafery  Jij't  cf  Scorpius:  I  it: as  born  in  the  planttary  hour 
tf  Saturn,  «;/</  /  think  I  have  a  piice  of  that  leaden  pla- 
net ;n  m'..  f  am  no  ivy  facetious,  nor  dijpoftd  for  the 
mirth  and- galliardize  of  con.pany  ;  yet  in  om  dr  am  I  can 
tnmfo/'e  a  lubole  comedy,  btboi.i  the  aclion^  a*preb.'nd  the 
j*jis,  and  lauvb  m\f-lt'  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof .  JJ^rg 
my  tmrr.ory  as  faithful  as  my  rrafin  is  tb*n  f>  uitful,  1  -"would 
TJ'-~u:r  Jludy  but  in  my  drta/ns  ',  and  this  time  a!fo  nvculJ  I 
cbooft  f^r  my  devotions  ;  but  cur grojj'er  memories  have  then 
fo  litt'e  h'.U  of  iu<-  abjlracled  unatrjlandings,  tbnt  tiny  fi,r- 
gtt  the Jfory,  and  (an  on!y  relate  10  ou>  awaked  Jr<uii  a 

confujid  and  broken  lale  uf  that  that  has  paffd. Thus  it 

is  ot-fct -Tied that  nun  fon.etimes,  upcnthe  hour  cf ' tb.ir  depar- 
ture, do  fpeak  c*nd  reajon  a'iove  thtmfeives  \for  then,  the 
foul  be%in.:i>'g  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  bodyt 
begins  to  re:>fon  like  herfelj  ,  and  to  dtfcourje  in  a  firain  a- 
bt.<ve  mortality. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  in  the  third  place,  that 
the  paflions  atl"^:\  the  mind  with  .greater  Itrength  when 
we  are  aflcep,  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy  and 'far- 
row give  us  more  vigorous  fenfations  of  pain  or  p!ea- 
£ure  at  this  tiuie,  than  any  other-  Devotion  Iks- 
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wife,  as  the  excellent  author  above  mentioned  has  hint- 
ed, is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened  and  in- 
flamed, when  it  rifes  in  the  foul  at  a  time  that  the  body 
is  thus  laid  at  reft.  Every  man's  experience  will  inform 
him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is  very  probable,  that  this 
may  happen  differently  in  different  conftitutions.  I 
{hall  conclude  this  head  with  the  two  following  pro- 
blems, which  I  (hall  leave  to  the  folutionof  my  reader.. 
Suppofing  a  man  always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  mi- 
ferable  in  his  waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was 
equally  divided  between  them,  whether  would  he  ba 
more  happy  ormiferable?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  hia 
dreams,  and  a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  asconfequen- 
tially,  and  in  as  continued  unbroken  fchemes  as  he 
thinks  when  awake,  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a 
king  or  abeggar,  or  rather  whether  he  would  not  be  both  ? 
There  is  another  circumftance,  which  methinks  gives 
us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  foul,  in  regard 
to  what  paffes  in  dreams:  I  mean  that  innumerable 
multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arife  in  her. 
Were  that  aftive  and  watchful  being  only  confcious  of 
her  own  exigence  at  fuch  a  time,  what  a  painful  folitude 
would  her  hours  of  fleep  be  ?  Were  the  foul  fenfible  of 
her  being  alone  in  her  fleeping  moments,  after  the  fame 
manner  that  fhe  is  fenfible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time 
would  hang  very  heavy  on  her,  as  it  often  actually  does 
when  fhe  dreams  that  me  is  In  fuch  a  folitude. 


•  Sempe rque  relii:qui 


Solajibi  fcmper  Ungum  incomiiata 

Ire  viam Virg.  Mn.  4.  ver.  466-. 

She  feems  alone 

To  wander  in  her  fleep  through  ways  unknown, 

GuSdelefs  and  dark.  DRYDEN. 

But  this  obfervation  I  only  make  by  the  way.     What 

J   would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power  in  the 

foul,   of  producing   her  own   company  on  thefe  occa- 

fions.    She  converies  with  numberlefs  ttings  of  her  own 

creation,  i.nd  is  trRnfported  into  ten  thoufand  fcenes  of 

her  own  raifing.   She  is  herfelf  the   theatre,   the   actor,. 

and  the  beholder.     This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  faying 

vvhicn 
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which  I  am  infinitely  pleafed  with,  and  which  Plutanb 
afcribts  to  Her  adit  us  t  That  all  men  lubiljl  tbty  art  awake 
are  in  one  common  world ;  but  that  tach  of  tbemj  <u:ben  he 
is  ajlstpy  is  in  a  nuorld  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  13 
converfant  in  the  world  of  nature  ;  when  he  fleeps  he 
retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to  himfelf. 
There  feems  fomething  in  this  confideration  that  inti- 
mates to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection  in  the  s 
foul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  explained. 

I  mud  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency  cf 
the  foul,  which  1  have  feen  quoted  out  of  Tertullian, 
namely,  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams.  That  feveral 
fuch  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  queition, 
who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or  who  has  but  the  leaft 
degree  of  a  common  hiftorical  faith  ;  there  being  innu- 
merable inftances  of  this  nature  in  feveral  authors,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  facred  and  profane.  Whether 
fuch  dark  prefages,  fuch  vifions  of  the  night  proceed 
from  any  latent  power  in  the  foul,  during  this  her  Hate 
of  abftradlion,  or  from  any  communication  with  the 
fupreme  Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  fubordinate 
fpirits,  has  been  a  great  difpute  among  the  learned  ; 
the  matter  of  facl  is,  I  think,  inconteltable,  and  has 
been  looked  upon  as  fuch  by  the  greateft  writers,  who 
have  been  never  fufpe&ed  eiiher  of  fuperflition  or  en- 
thufiafm. 

I  do  net  fuppofe,  that  the  foul  in  thefe  inftances  is 
jntirely  loofe  and  unfettered  from  the  body;  it  is  fuf- 
ficient,  if  fhe  is  not  fo  far  funk  and  immerfsd  in  mat- 
ter, nor  intangled  and  perplexed  in  her  operations, 
with  fuch  motions  of  blood  and  fpirits,  as  when  fhe 
afluates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The  cor- 
poreal union  is  flackencd  enough  to  give  the  mind  more 
play.  The  foul  feems  gathered  within  herfelf,  and  re- 
covers that  fpring  which  is  broke  and  weakened,  when 
fhe  operates  more  in  concert  with  the  body. 

The  fpeculations  1  have  here  made,  if  they  are  not 
arguments,  they  are  at  leaft  ftrong  intimations,  not  only 
of  the  excellency  cf  a  human  foul,  but  of  its  indepeiv- 
dence  on  the  body  ;  and  if  they  do  not  prove,  do  at  lead 
confirm  thefe  two  great  points,  which  are  citablifhed  by 
m;uiy  oilier  reatoru  that  are  altogether  unanswerable.  O 

Friday, 
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^uanti  emptte  ?  panvo.  £>uantt  ergo  ?  080  affibus.  Ektu  ! 
Uor.  Sat.  3.  1.  z.ver.  136. 

What  doth  it  coil?  Not  much,  upon  my  word. 
How  much,  pray?  Why,  Two-Pence.  Two-pence! 
O  Lord  !  CREECH. 

I  Find,  by  feveral  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleafed  to  pay 
three  half-pence  for  my  paper,  than  two  pence. 
The  ingenious  T.  W,  tells  me,  that  I  havedepiived  him 
of  the  belt  part  of  his  breakfalr,  for  that  fince  the  ri'e  cf 
my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink  his  difh 
cf  coffee  by  itfelf,  without  the  addition  of  the  ij.t&atcr, 
that  ufed  to  be  better  than  lace  to  it.  Eu^<nii:s  informs 
me  very  obligingly,  that  he  never  thought  he  fhould 
have  difliked  any  paflage  in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late 
th'ere  have  been  two  wort  s  in  every  one  of  them,  which 
he  could  heartily  \vifli  left  out,  <ctz..  Price  Ti^i-Pime.  I 
have  a  letter  from  a  fope- boiler,  who  condoles  with  me 
very  affrclionately,  upon  the  neceffity  we  both  lie  un« 
der  of  fettitgan  high  pric;  on  our  commodities,  fince 
the  late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  defiring  me 
when  I  write  next  on  that  fubjecl,  to  fpeak  a  word 
or  two  upon  ihc  prefent  duties  on  Callile  fope.  Bat 
there  is  n;  ne  of  thtfe  my  cr.rrefpondents,  who  writes 
with  a  greater  turn  of  good  lenie  and  elegance  of  ex- 
prtfiion,  that  the  generous  Pbt^medes^  who  advifes  n.e 
to  value  every  Sr.tiatcr  at  bix-pence,  and  protniies  that 
he  bimfelf  will  eng:>ge  for  above  a  hundred  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, who  ihall  take  iciu  at  that  price. 

Letter^  from  the  r /male  world  are  likevvife  come  to 
me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  fame  occafio.i  ;  and 
as  I  nu rurally  bear  a  greardeferen.ee  to  this  pait  of  our  * 
fpecies,  I  am  \  ery  g-;ad  to  find  that  thofe  who  approve 
my  conduct  in  thi;  particular,  are  much  more  numerous 
ttan  thcfc  who  condemn  it.  A  large  family  ofdau^h- 
ters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  han-dfora  remonihaifce, 

in 
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in  which  they  fet  forth  that  their  father  having  refufed  to 
take  in  the  Spu'la"r,  fincc  the  additional  price  was  fet 
upon  it,  they  offered  him  unanimoufly  to  bate  him  the 
artic'e  of  bread  and  butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  pro- 
vkled  tue  Sp'flat'.r  tr.ight  be  fcrvcd  up  to  them  eveiy 
morning  as  ufual.  Upon  this  the  old  Gentleman  bting 
pleafrd,  it  feems,  with  their  defire  of  improving  them- 
felves,  has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the 
Sfeiator  and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  par- 
ticular orders,  that  the  tea-table  {hail  be  fet  forth  every 
morning  with  its  cuftomary  bill  of  fare,  and  without  any 
manner  of  defalcation;  I  thought  myfelf  obliged  to 
mention  this  pmicuh.r,  as  it  does  honour  to  this  worthy 
Gentleman  j  and  if  the  young  Lady  Lttfitia,  who  lent 
me  this  account,  will  acquaint  me  with  his  name,  I  will 
infcrt  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers,  if  he  defires  it. 

I  fhould  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient  that 
nvght  alleviate  theexpence  which  this  my  paper  brings 
to  any  of  my  readers ;  and,  in  o  der  to  it,  mutt  propcfe 
two  points  to  their  ccr.fideration.  Pint,  that  if  they 
retrench  any  the  fmalleu;  particular  in  their  ordinary  ex- 
pence,  it  will  eafily  make  up  the  balf-peny  a  day  which, 
we  have  now  under  confideration.  Let  a  Lady  facrifice 
but  a  fingle  ribbon  to  her  morning  fluuie?,  and  it  will 
befufficiqnt:  let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  anight 
lefs  than  their  ufual  number,  and  th?y  may  take  in  the 
$p.  aa-or  without  detriment"  to  their  pi  ivate  affairs. 

fn  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the 
price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them  have  pa- 
tience, and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump,  without 
the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  fpeculations, 
when  they  are  (old  fingle,  like  cherries  upon  the  ftick, 
are  delights  for  the  ricn  and  wealthy:  after  feme  time 
they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of  it  v,  they  have 
a  certain  flavour  at  their  firit  appearance,  from  fcveral 
accidental  circumftar.ces  of  time,  place,  and  perfop, 
which  they  may  lofe  if  they  are  not  taken  early  ;  but 
in  this  cafe  every  reader  is  to  confider,  whether  it  is 
not  better  for  him  to  be  half  a  year  behind-hand  with 
the  fafhicnable  and  polite  part  of  the  world,  than  to 
ftrain  himfelf  beyond  his  circumftances.  My  book- 

/  feller 
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feller  has  now  about  ten  thoufand  of  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes,  which  he  is  ready  to  publi/h,  having 
already  difpofed  of  as  large  an  edition  both  of  the  firit 
and  fecond  volume.  As  he  is  a  perfon  whofe  head  is 
very  well  turned  to  his  bufinefs,  he  thinks  they  would 
be  a  very  proper  prefent  to  be  made  to  perfons  at  chrif- 
tenings,  marriages,  vifiting  days  and  ths  like  joyful 
folemnities,  as  feveral  other  books  are  frequently  given 
at  funerals.  He  has  printed  them  in  fuch  a  little  por- 
table volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  toge- 
ther upon  a  fingle  plate  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  i;il- 
ver  of  Spectators  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  ladies  a?  a  falvcr  of  fweetmeats. 

I  mall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately 
fent  to  the  writer  cf  the  S/>(£atr.r,  after  having  returned 
n:y  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author  of  it. 

SIR, 

HAving  heard  the  following  epigram  very  much 
commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  yet  had 
a  place  in  any  cf  your  papers  ;  I  think  the  fuffrage 
of  our  Poet  Laureat  fhould  not  be  overlooked,  which 
(hews  the  opinion  he  entertains  of  your  paper,  whe- 
ther the  notion  he  proceeds  upon  be  true  or  falfe.  I 
make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you,  not  knowing  if  it 
has  yet  come  to  your  hands. 

On  the   SPECTATOR. 
By  Mr.  TAT  E. 

»•••  — Aliufque  &  idem 

Nafceris Hor.  Carm.  Sttc,  *v.  IO. 

You  rife  another  and  the  fame. 

WU  E  Nfijl  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  =was  lurn'd, 
Great  Britain/tr  her  Cenfor'sjilince mourn  d\ 
Robb'd  of  his  fprigbtly  tiams,  fie  wept  the  night  > 
'fill  the  Speclator  rofe,  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  firft  man  the  fun's  fir  ft  fitting  viewu'd, 
dnd figki'd}  'till  circling  day  bis  joys  reueiu'J^ 

r* 
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Yet  dmltful  how  that  fecond  fun  to  name, 

ljrhttier  a  bright  fucceffor,  or  tbifaim. 

So  iict  :   tut  no-iufrom  this  fufptnct  are  freed, 

S.-nce  ail  agree,  <u,bo  both  <u)i>hjudgm;nt  readt 

"Tii  the  famt  funt  and  doe  i  bimftlj  faceted.  O    J 
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a()tv/&'  'flutatoTo.  Horn. 

The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

SIR, 

UPON  reading  your  EJJuy  concerning  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  imagination,  I  find  among  the  three 
foiuces  of  thofe  pleafures  which  you  have  dif- 
covered,  that  greatneft  is  one.  This  has  fuggefled  to 
me  the  reafon  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  feen, 
there  is  none  which  affects  my  imagination  fo  much  as 
the  fea  or  ocean.  I  cannot  fee  the  heavings  of  this 
prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm,  without  a 
very  pleafing  aftonifhment;  but  when  it  is  worked  up 
in  a  tempeft  fo  that  the  horizon  on  every  fide  is  nothing 
but  foaming  billows  and  floating  mountains,  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  defcribe  the  agreeable  horror  that  rifes  from 
fuch  a  profpedt.  A  troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  fails 
upon  it,  is,  I  think,  the  bigged  object  that  he  can  fee 
in  motion,  and  consequently  gives  his  imagination  one 
of  the  higheft  kinds  of  pleafure  that  can  arife  from 
greatnefs.  I  muft  confels,  it  is  impcffible  for  me  to 
lurvey  this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on 
the  hand  that  firft  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper 
channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  object  naturally 
raifcs  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
and  convinces  me  of  his  exigence  as  much  as  a  meta- 
phyfical  demonftration.  The  imagination  prompts  the 
underfianding,  and,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  fenfible 
objed,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  neither 
circarnicribed  by  time  nor  fpace, 

As 
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As  I  have  made  feveral  voyages  upon  the  fea,  I 
have  often  been  to/Ted  in  ilorms,  and  on  that  cccafion 
have  frequently  reflected  on  the  defcriptions  of  them 
in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Lasginus  highly  recom- 
mends one  in  H>.intr,  becaufc  the  poet  has  not  amufed 
himfeif  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occafion,  as  au- 
thors of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions,  had 
done,  but  becaufe  he  has  gathered  together  thofe  cir- 
cumflances  which  are  the  moft  apt  to  terrify  the  ima- 
gination, and  which  really  happen  in  the  raging  of  a 
tern  pelt.  It  is  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  I  prefer  the 
following  defcription  of  a  {hip  in  a  llorm,  which  the 
Pfalmift  has  made,  before  any  other  I  have  ever  met 
with.  They  that  go  dou^n  to  the  fea  in  Jiips,  that  do 
bujinefi  in  great  waters :  Tbejs  fee  the  ivotks  of  the  Lotd, 
and  bis  Bonders  in  the  deep>  Far  be  commandelh  and 
raifth  the  jiormy  wind,  winch  lift  fib  up  the  waters  there- 
of:  Tbiy  mount  up  to  the  beaver.,  ihty  go  down  again  to 
the  depths,  tl.tir  foul  is  mehfd  becauje  of  trouble.  They 
reel  to  and  fro,  and  fiaggtr  like  a  drunken  max,  and  are  at 
their  wits  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trou- 
ble, and  be  biingetb  them  out  tf  tbiir  dijlrejfts.  He  tnaketh 
the  ftorm  a  cairn,  fo  that  the  °wa<ves  thereof  are  ftill.  Then 
thy  are  glad,  btcaafe  thej  be  quiet,  fo  hi  bringtth  them  un- 
to their  difir<d  bavin, 

By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable  as  well  as 
rational,  is  this  fyftem  of  the  Pfalmift,  than  the  pagan 
fcheme  in  Virgil,  and  other  poets,  where  one  deity  is 
reprefented  as  raifing  a  itorm,  and  another  as  laying  it? 
Were  we  only  to  confidcr  the  fublime  in  this  piece  of 
poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of 
the  Supreme  Being  thus  raifing  a  tumult  among  the  de- 
ments, and  recovering  them  out  of  their  confuiion,  thus 
troubling  and  becalming  nature  ? 

Great  paii.ters  do  not  only  give  us  landfkips  of  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often  employ 
their  pencils  ur.cn  fea  pieces  :  I  could  wifn  you  would 
follow  their  example.  Jf  this  finall  (ketch  may  deferve 
a  place  among  your  works,  I  iball  accompany  it  with  a 
divine  Ode,  made  by  a  Gentleman  upon  the  conclusion 
of  his  travels. 

I.  How 
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HO  W  are  thy  fervants  bl>Jl,  O  Lord 7 
How  jure  is  their  dtfence  ! 
Eternal  ^wifdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  hdp,   Omnipotence. 

If. 
In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remite, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pafSd  unhurt  t 
And  breathed  in  tainted  air. 

III. 
Tky  mercy  fiueeten'd  every  foil, 

Made  erfry  rfgion  pieafe  : 
The  hoary  Alpine  bits  it  warm'd, 
And jmooth'd  thi  Tyrrhene  feat. 

IV. 
Think,  0  my  foul,  devoutly  think, 

•ffo-iv  ivith  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  faijSJl  the  ivide  extended  deep 
In  all  its  horrors  rife  ! 
V. 
^onfvfitin  dwelt  in  t^ry  face, 

AnU  fear  in  e<v'ry  hear:  ; 

Hroen  <wavfs  on  waves,  and gulphs  in  gulpbi> 
Q\rcam;  the  pilot's  art. 
VI. 
Tel  then  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lordt 

Thy  mercy  Jet  me  free, 
Whilfl  in  the  confidtnce  of  pray  'r 
My  Joul  took  bold  en  thst. 
VII. 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  tug  b*?g 

High  i,n  the  brckin  ivavf, 
I  knew  thou  tverf  not  Jloiu  -to  btar, 
N-jr  impotent  tofaite. 

VIII. 
Tb>  ft  arm  ivas  laid,  the  winds  retir1  J, 

Ob  dient  to  thy  mil!  ; 
The  fea  ihat  r-.a^d  at  thy  command, 
At  thj  c(,m;nar.d  --was Jii'l. 

ix. 
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In  miJft  of  dangers,  fetirs  and  death, 

Thy  goodnejs  PU  adore, 
And praife  theefor  thy  mercies  /«/?, 

And  humbly  hope  fur  more. 

X. 
My  life,  if  thou  prefer*u'ft  my  life, 

Thy  facrifce  Jhall  be  ; 
dnd  death,  if  death  muji  be  my  doomt 

Shall  join  my  foul  to  l  bee. 


Monday,  September  22 


Domus  &  flaccns  uxcr. 

Hor.  Od.  14.  1.  2.  ver.  21. 
Thy  houfe  and  pleaiing  wife.  CREECH. 

I  Have  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make 
the  word  wife  the  moll  agreeable  and  delightful 
name  in  nature.  If  it  be  not  fo  in  itftlf,  all  the 
wifer  part  of  mankind  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  this  day  has  confented  in  an  error:  But  our  unhap- 
pinefs  rn  Englandhzs  been,  that  a  few  loofe  men  of  ge- 
nius for  pleafure,  have  turned  it  all  to  the  gratification 
of  ungoverned  defires,  in  defpite  ofgood  fenie,  form,  and 
order  ;  when,  in  truth,  any  fomraiSlien  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  reafon,  is  but  a  flep  towards  matinefsar.d 
folly.  But  is  the  fenfe  of  joy  and  accomplimment  of 
defire  no  wzy  to  be  indulged  or  attained  }  and  have 
we  appetites  given  us  not  to  be  at  all  gratified  ?  Yes 
certainly  :  marriage  is  an  inflitution  calculated  for  a 
ccnlLrU  fcene  of  delight  as  much  as  our  Being;  is  capa- 
ble of.  Two  perfons  who  have  chofen  each  other  out 
of  all  the  fpecies,  with  defign  to  be  each  othei's  mutual 
comfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that  a&ion  bound 
themfeives  to  be  good-humoured,  affable,  difcreet,  for- 
giving, patient,  and  joyful,  with  refpect  to  each  other's 
fiiil.ics  and  perfections*  to  the  end  fcf  their  lives.  The 

wifer 
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\vifer  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens  one  of  them  is 
fuch)  will  for  her  or  his  own  fake,  keep  things  from 
outrage  with  the  utmoft  fandity.  When  this  union  is 
thus  preferred  (as  I  have  often  faid)  the  irioft  indifferent 
circumftance  adminifters  delight.  Their  condition  is 
an  endlefs  fource  of  new  gratifications.  The  married 
man  can  fay,  If  I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  be- 
fide,  there  is  one  whom  I  intirely  love,  that  will  receiW 
me  with  joy  and  tranfport,  and  think  herfelf  obliged  to 
double  her  kindnefs  and  carefles  of  me  from  the  gloom 
with  which  fhe  fees  me  overcalt.  I  need  not  diflemble 
the  forrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there,  that  very 
forrow  quickens  her  affe&ion. 

This  paffion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  conftitution,  and  the  kind- 
nefs flows  as  eafily  and  filently  as  the  blood  in  the  veins. 
When  this  afFeftion  is  enjoyed  in  the  mod  fublime  de^ 
gree,  unflcillful  eyes  fee  nothing  of  it ;  but  when  it  is 
fubjeft  to  be  changed,  and  has  an  allay  in  it  that  may 
hiake  it  end  in  diilafte,  it  is  apt  to  break  into  rage,  or 
overflow  into  fondnefs,  before  the  reft  of  the  world. 

Uxandir  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  young,  have 
been  married  thefe  two  years ;  yet  do  they  fo  much, 
diftinguifh  each  other  in  company,  that  in  your  coh- 
verfation  with  the  dear  things  you  are  ftill  pat  to  a  fort 
of  crofs  purpofes.  Whenever  you  addrefs  yourfclf  in 
ordinary  difcourfe  to  Ftramira,  flic  turns  her  head  an- 
other way,  and  the  anfwer  is  made  to  the  dear  Uxand^r: 
If  you  tell  a  merry  tale,  the  application  is  ftill  direfled 
to  her  dear;  and  when  (lie  fnould  commend  you,  (he 
fays  to  him,  as  if  he  has  fpoke  it,  That  is,  my  dear,  fo 

pretty This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  fome- 

where  read  in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cm 
rvtntes,  where,  while  honeft  Sancbo  Panca  is  putting 
fome  necefiary  humble  queflion  concerning  Rczinante, 
his  fupper,  or  his  lodging,  the  Knight  of  the  forrowful 
countenance  is  ever  improving  the  harmlefs  lowly  hints 
of  his  'fquire  to  the  poetical  conceit,  rapture,  and  flight^ 
in  contemplation  of  the  dear  DAcinta  of  his  affe&ions. 

On  the  other  fide,  Diflamnus  and  Maria  are  ever 
fquabbling,  and  you  may  obferve  them  all  the  time  they 
flre  in  company,  in  a  ftate  of  impatience.  As  Uxandtr 

and 
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and  Viramira  wifh  you  all  gone,  that  they  may  be  at 
freedom  for  dalliance  ;  Diflamnus  and  Maria  wait  your 
abfence,  that  they  may  fpeak  their  harfli  interpretations 
on  each  other's  words  and  aftions  during  the  time  you 
were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing this  condition  of  life,  arifes  from  fafhicn.  Prejudice 
in  this  cafe  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  inftead  of  ex- 
pecting more  happinels  than  we  fliall  meet  with  in  it, 
we  are  laughed  into  a  prepoffeflion,  that  we  fhall  be  dif- 
appointed  if  we  hope  for  lafting  fatisfaclions. 

With  all  perfons  who  have  made  good  fenfe  the  rule 
of  aftion,  -marriage  is  defcribed  as  the  tfate  capable  of 
the  higheit  human  felicity.  Tidly  has  epiflles  full  of 
affectionate  pleafure,  when  he  writes  to  his  wife,  or 
fpeaks  of  his  children.  But  above  all  the  hints  of  this 
kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers  of  ancient  date,  I  am 
pleafed  with  an  epigram  of  Martial,  in  honour  of  the 
beauty  of  his  wite  Cleopatra.  Commentators  fay  it  was 
written  the  day  after  his  wedding-night.  When  his 
fpoufe  was  retired  to  the  bathing  room  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  he,  it  feems  came  in  upon  her  when  (he  was 
juft  going  into  the  water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage 
on  this  occafion  we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I 
(hewed  my  friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB  in  French, 
who  has  tranflated  it  as  follows,  without  undemanding 
tlie  original.  I  expect  it  will  pleafe  the  Engltjb  better 
than  the  Latin  reader. 

my  bright  con  fort,  HOW  nor  ivife  for  fKa:d,  ~) 

and  it.  an! en,  cf  i mbrac e  afi  aiS,  ?• 

Fled  to  the  firearm,  the  Jlreams  my  fair  betrayed;  J 

T°  wy  fond  eyes  foe  all  tranfpartnt  Jlood> 
Shi  b  tufty  d,  I /mil' J  at  the  flight  covering  food, 
fbus  ibro'  the  glafs  the  lovely  lily  glo^ivs, 
Thus  thro1  the  ambient  gem  jbiws  fo<th  th:  rofe. 
1  /a*u  Kfiv  c harms,  atid  plung'd  tofrix,e  my  Jloi  e, 
K'£et  Ifr.atch'd,  tie  iL&ves  prevented  more.' 

My  fiiend  would  not  allow  that  this  lufcious  account 
could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore  ufed  the  wof.i 
comfort  y  which,  lie  learnedly  faid,  would  feive  for  a 

rniftrtfs 
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miftrefs  as  well    and  give  a  more  gentlemanly  turn  to 
the  epigram.     But,   under  favour  of  him  and  all  other 
fuch  fine  gentlemen,  I  cannot   be  perfuaded   but  that 
the  paffion  a  bridegroom  has   for  a  virtuous  younl  vvo 
man     W1il,  by  ,itd      nd  litt,e>  fmo  ^  ™ 

and I  then  it :  »  afcended  to  a  higher  pleafure  than  it  wa 
in  its  firft  fervour.  Without  this  happens,  he  is  a  very 
.unfortunate  man    who   has  entered  into  this  fate,  and 

1    f±f  1    ;tUd?  °fDHfe  hC  mi*ht  have  ^joyed  with 

f  fi    ' V  "endt     But  whentlie   wife  proves  capable 

of  filhng  fenous  as  well  as  joyous  hours,  (he   bnngs 

Of S tU",  f°Tn  t0  ^f1^  itfelf'  %»^  rP«^S 
rheh^i  V  Ver^thgreat  juflice«  ^d  attributes 
iifnc  ?  lPra  C-t0  f"endfhiP'  and  indeed  there  is  no 
it s  D  a ceVi"  P°int>  bUt  ^"^"g  ^at  friendlhip  take 
its  place  between  two  married  perfons. 

Hard  it  Ibe  doubt,  and  difficult  to  dnmt 
fr&nall  three  kinds  of  L<ve  togtthtr  mtef, 
And  do  difpart  the  heart  with  fo-w'r  txtreme, 
^fr&llwigb  the  balance  do^n  ;  ,.  w  /§ 
The  dear  affeflion  unto  kindred fwttt, 
Or  raging  fre  Of  love  to  womankind, 
GrKea/  °f  friend;  cinMd  by  <v!rtuef  mcet , 

aUjf'/i     a  \    handcS  T"'"*™*  »»»<* 

'ttbmks  the  gentle  heart  Jbould  moft  ajured  bmd. 

fo>-  natural  ajfe 3 ion  hon  doth  ceafe 

And quenched  is  wt'h  Cupid's  greater  flame  • 

Uffvtvful  fnendjhi},  doth  thtm  both  fupprcfs, 
£d them  wb  majhring  ffa /;„  doth  tarn- 1 
^roughtb^gkt*  afplrtag  !0  eternal fame. 
tor  as  ,be  Joutdoth  rule  iht  eanhly  ma  ft, 
And  a'.l  thtjlrvice  Of  ,he  body  fr. me  • 
6«  W  cfjoul  doth  love  of  body  pafs, 
,  ltjs  Kan  ptrficigoldjurmour.ti  the  meanejl  lrefh 
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• Dignafaiiffortu 

Virg.  ^En.  3.  vcr.  318. 

A  jull  reverfe  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

IT  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book,  to 
exercife  my  mind  with  many  objefts,  and  qualify 
myfelf  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour  fpent 
in  this  loitering  way  of  reading,  fomething  will  remain 
to  be  food  to  the  imagination.  The  writings  that 
pleafe  me  moil  on  fuch  occafions  are  ftories,  for  the 
truth  of  which  there  is  good  authority.  The  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  a  lover  of  juflice,  and  when  we  read 
a  ftory  wherein  a  criminal  is  overtaken,  in  whom  there 
is  no  quality  which  is  the  objefl  of  pity,  the  foul  en- 
joys a  certain  revenge  for  the  offence  done  to  its  nature, 
in  the  wicked  acYions  committed  in  the  pr«ceding  part 
of  the  hiftory.  This  will  be  better  underftood  by  the 
reader  from  the  following  narration  itfelf,  than  from  any 
ttr  ng  which  I  can  fay  to  introduce  it. 

WHEN  Claries  Duke  of  Burgundy,  firnamed  Thg 
Bold,  reigned  over  fpacious  "dominions  now4 
fwallowed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many 
favours  and  honours  upon  Cktudiui  Rhynfault,  a  German, 
•who  had  ferved  him  in  his  wars  againit  the  infults  of 
his  neighbours.  A  great  part  of  Zealand  was  at  that  time 
in  fubje&ion  to  that  Dukedom.  The  Prince  himfelf 
was  a  perfon  of  fingular  humanity  and  juflice.  Rkyn~> 
J'ault,  with  no  other  real  quality  than  courage,  had  ciif- 
fimulation  enough  to  pafs  upon  his  generous  and  unfufpi* 
cious  raafter  for  a  perfon  of  blunt  honeily  and  fidelity, 
without  any  vice  that  could  biafs  him  from  the  execu- 
tion of  juftice.  His  highnefs  prepoflefled  to  his  advan- 
tage, upon  the  deceafe  of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town 
of  Zealand,  gave  Rbjnf.rult  that  command.  He  was 
not  long  feated  in  that  government,  before  he  caft  his 

eyea 
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eyes  upon  Saptbira^  a  woman  of  exquifite  beauty,  the 
wif3  of  Paul  D.invtlt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city 
under  his  protection  and  government.  Rfynfauit  was 
a  man  of  a  warm  conftitution,  and  violent  inclination 
to  women,  and  not  unfkilled  in  the  foft  arts  which  win. 
their  favour.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisi 
factions  which  are  reaped  from  the  pofleffion  of  beauty, 
but  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and 
delicacies,  that  attend  the  paflion  towards  them  in  ele- 

fant  minds.  However  he  had  fo  much  of  the  world,  that 
e  had  a  great  mare  of  the  language  which  ufually  pre- 
vails upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  fex,  and  he  could  with 
his  tongue  utter  a  paffion  wkh  which  his  heart  wasm-hol- 
ly  untouched.  He  was  one  of  thofe  brutal  minds  which 
can  be  gratified  with  the  violation  of  innocence  ant! 
beauty  without  the  leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love  to  that  with 
which  they  arefo  much  delighted.  Ingratitude  is  a  vice 
infeparable  to  a  luftful  man  ;  and  the"  poflefuon  of  n 
Woman  by  him  who  has  nb  thought  but  slhyinga  paf- 
fion painful  to  himfelf,  is  neceflarily  followed  by  difta'te 
and  averfion.  Rkytifaalt  being  refolved  to  accomplifa 
his  will  on  the  wife  of  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  w 
get  into  a  familiarity  at  her  houfe  ;  but  (he  knew  his 
character  and  difpofitioh  too  well,  not  to  (him  all  occa- 
fions  that  might  enfnare  her  into  his  conve rfation.  The 
Governor  defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  mea«s,  ap. 
prehended  and  imprifoned  her  huffcand,  uncer  pretence 
of  an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  ccrrefpondt-ncc 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Duke  to  betray  the  town  int** 
their  pofieffion.  This  defjgn  had  its  defued  efotf  ;  ttid 
the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  ZX/aw>,  the  day  before  that 
yvhich  was  appointed  fcrhis  execution,  prefe.it-d  herfelf 
in  the  hall  of  the  Governor's  houfe,  and  as  he  {.;;;f..l 
through  the  apartment,  threw  herfelf  at  hi?  fset,  and 
ho'ding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy.  Rtjnjjitlt  be- 
hsld  her  with  a  difiemhled  fatisfaftion,  and  aifaaiing  an 
air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid  herarife,  and  tplJ 
her  fhe  mjit  follow  him  to  his  clofct ;  and  afking  her 
whether  (he  knew  the  hand  of  the  letter. he  pulled  out  of 
fns  pocket,  went  from  her,  leaving  this  admonition 
aloud,  I/jou  tvi/i/ave your  kaftan.-! ,  \  u  m,ft  ±iv£  nc&a 
vcauHt  of  aft jiit  Aaciv  witbttjf'eVJrrrarhit  ;  f.r  every 

D    Z  bod 
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bcJy  is  fati.'fed  he  ivas  too  fend  of  ycu  to  le  able  to  hide 
frim  }ou  the  names  of  the  reft  of  the  conffirators,  or  any 
ether  particulars  wbaffoevtr.  He  went  to  his  clofet, 
and  foon  after  the  Lady  was  fent  for  to  an  audience. 
The  fervant  knew  his  diftance  when  matters  of  flate 
were  to  be  debated  ;  and  the  Governor  rnying  afide  the 
air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in  public,  began  to  be 
the  fupplicant,  to  rally  an  affliction,  which  it  was  in  her 
power  eafily  to  remove,  and  relieve  an  innocent  man 
from  his  imprisonment.  She  eafily  perceived  his  inten- 
tion, and,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked 
a  defign,  Luft,  like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  and  body  into  its  fervice  and  fubjeflion.  Her 
becoming  tears,  her  honeft  angtiifh,  the  wringing  of 
her  hands,  and  the  many  changes  of  her  polture  and 
figure  in  the  vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fo  many 
attitudes  in  which  he  beheld  her  b  auty,  and  farther 
incentives  of  his  defire.  A\\  humanity  was  loft  in  that 
one  appetite,  and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain 
terms,  that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  pofleffed  her, 
and  nothing  lefs  mould  be  the  price  of  her  huibmd's 
life;  and  fhemuft,  before  the  following  noon,  pronounce 
the  death  or  enlargement  of  Dimwit.  After  this  noti- 
fication, when  he  faw  Sappbira  enough  again  diilradled 
to  make  the  fubjedl  of  their  difcoorfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  fervants  to 
conducl  her  to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  infupportable 
affliction,  Pne  immediately  repairs  to  her  hufbami,  and 
having  fignified  to  his  goalers,  that  (he  had  a  propofal 
to  make  to  her  hufband  from  the  Governor,  (he  was  left 
alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all  that  had  pafled,  and 
reprefented  the  endlefs  conflict  Hie  was  in  between  love 
to  his  perfon  and  fidelity  to  his  bed.  It  is  eafy  to  ima- 
gine the  lharp  affliction  this  honeft  pair  was  in  upon 
luch  an  incident,  in  lives  not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary 
occurrences.  The  man  was  bridled  by  fhame  from 
fpeaking  what  his  fear  prompted,  upon  fo  near  an  ap- 
proach of  death  ;  but  let  fall  words  that  fignified  to  her, 
he  ftiOuld  not  think  her  polluted,  though  fhe  had  not 
yet  conft fled  to  him  that -the  Governor  had  violated 
her  perfon,  fince  he  knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the 
adion.  She  parted  from  him  with  this  oblique  per- 

mifjioa 
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mifllon  to  fave  a  life  he  had  r.ot  resolution  enough  to  re- 
fjgn  for  the  fafety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  Governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
Submitted  to  his  defines.  Kiynfault  commended  her 
charms,  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  paged  be- 
tween them,  and  with  an  air  of  gairty  in  the  language 
of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return,  and  take  her  hufbmd  out 
of  prifon  :  But,  continued  he,  my  Fair  one  muit  not  be 
offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he  (hould  not  be  arr  in- 
terruption  to  our  future  aflignations.  Tbefe  lalt  words 
foreboded  what  (he  found  when  (he  came  to  the  poal, 
herhufband  executed  by  the  order  of  Rbynfutth. 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full  of 
tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her 
afflidion,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but  ilood 
fixed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode,  and  after 
having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  him  ,/ho  is  the 
avenger  of  innocence,  (he  repaired  privately  to  court. 
Herperfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow  negligent 
of  forms,  gained  her  paflage  into  the  prefcnce  of  the 
Duke  her  fovereign.  As  foon  as  flic  came  into  the 
prefence,  (he  broke  forth  into  the  following  words,  Be- 
hold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  witch  *uea,y  of  hfe,  though  it 
has  a/ivays  ban  f;  en!  with  innocence  and  -virtue.  It  is  not 
in  your  power  to  rtdrtft  my  injurui,  but  it  is  to  a-we 
them,  dad  if  the  f>ro.'e<3ion  of  tbt  diflrtflid,  and  the  p°u. 
ntjkment  of  ofpre/ors,  is  a  /«,./•  worthy  a  Prince,  1  lnn* 
the  Duke  of  Durgundy  OT.ph  matter  for  a'tin*  honour  10 
b:s  o-tvn  g'(at  name,  and  -wiping  infamy  iff  of  tttine. 

When   (he  had   fpoke  this,  ,fhe  delivered  the  Duke 
a  paper  reciting  her  Jlory.  IJe  read  it  with  all  the  emo- 
tions that  indignation  and  pity  could  raid-  in  a  Prince 
jealous  of  his   honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers 
and  profperity  of  his  fubjeds. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  RbyitJaiJi  was  fc-nt  for  to 
court,  and  in  tiie  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council,  con- 
fronted  by  Safphira;  the  Prince  afting,  Do  }ou  know  that 
La  y?  Rtjafiilt,  as  foon  as  he  could  recover  his  furprize 
told  the  Duke  he  would  marry  her,  if  his  highnefs  would 
pleafe  to  think  that  a  reparation.  The  Duke  fecmed 
D  3  con- 
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contented  with  this  anfwer,  and  flood  by  during  the  im- 
mediate fclerrmization  of  th«  cerem«»y.  At  the  con- 
cluf:on  of"  it  he  told  Rbynfauh,  Thus  far  you  have  dene  as 
fan/}  rained  bj  my  authority  :  I  Jia/l  not  be  jal'ufed  of  your 
kindi'jvge  of  her,  without  ycu  j^n  a  gift  cf  your  whole  ef; ait 
to  her  after  jeur  dectafe.  To  the  performance  of  this  alia 
the  Duke  was  a  whnefs.  When  thefe  two  atls  were 
executed,  the  Duke  turned  to  the  lady,  and  told  her, 
it  now  remains  for  me  to  put  you  in  quiet  pofleffion  of 
what  your  hufband  has  fo  bountifully  bellowed  on  you  ; 
and  ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Rhynfault.  T 
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Quicquid  eft  loni  mor'u  levitate  exiinguiter,          Seneca. 

Levity  cf  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good 
and  virtuous. 

Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR,          TunbriJgt,  September  18. 

I  Am  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
I  do  afture  you,  a  maid  of  unfpotted  reputation, 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my 
looks,  words,  and  actions.  At  the  fame  time  J  muft 
own  to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint  to  fiefh  and 
blood  that  my  behaviour  is  fo  flriclly  irreproachable  ; 
for  I  am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to.  gaiety,  to  a 
free  air,  to  motion  and  gadding.  Now  what  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  is  fome  difcouiagement 
in  the  purfuit  of  virtue,  is,  that  the  young  women  who 
run  into  greater  freedoms  with  the  men  sre  more 
taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The  men  are  fuch  unthink- 
ing fots,  that  they  do  not  prefer  her  who  reftrains  all 
her  paflions  and  affeclions,  and  keeps  much  within  the 
bounds  of  what  is  lawful,  to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmoft 
verge  of  ionocence,  and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of 
vice,  whether  me  lliall  be  a  wife  or  a  miftrefs.  But  I 
mull  appeal  to  your  fpe£laiorial  wifdom,  who,  I  find, 
have  palled  very  much  cf  your  time  in  the  ftudy  of 
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woman,  whether  this  is  not  a  molt  unreafonable  pro- 
ceeding. I  have  read  fomewhere  tha-t  Hobbes  of  Mal- 
mejlury  aflerts,  that  continent  perfons  have  more  of 
what  they  contain,  than  thofe  who  give  a  loofe  to 
their  dclires.  According  to  this  rule,  let  there  be 
equal  age,  equal  wit,  and  equal  good-humour,  in  the 
woman  of  prudence,  and  her  of  liberty;  what  Itores 
has  he  to  expect,  who  takes  the  former  ?  What  refufe 
muft  he  be  contented  with,  who  choofes  the  latter? 
Well,  but  I  fat  down  to  write  to  you  to  vent  my  indig- 
nation againft  feveral  pert  creatures  who  are  adcjreffed 
to  and  courted  in  this  place,  while  poor  I,  and  two 
or  three  like  me,  are  wholly  unregarded. 
*  Every  one  of  thefe  af/ed  gaining  the  hearts  of  your 
fcx  :  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  particular  man- 
ner of  carrying  tbemfelves  with  familiarity.  Glycera 
has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in  her  ordinary 
gate.  ChLt,  her  filter,  who  lj  unwilling  to  iuterrupc 
her  conquelts,  comes  into  the  room  before  her  with  a 
familiar  run.  Dulrffa  takes  advantage  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter,  and  has  introduced  a  very  pretty  Oliver  ; 
clofmg  up  her  moulders,  and  fhrinking  as  me  moves. 
All  that  are  in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both 
hands  before  them.  Dulcr/a  herfelf,  who  is  author 
of  this  air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to  it ;  and  has  alfo, 
when  me  is  in  very  good  humour,  a  taking  famili- 
arity in  throwing  herfelf  into  the  loweft.feat  in  the 
room,  and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a 
lucky  decency  about  her.  I  knew  me  practifcs  this  way 
of  fitting  down  in  her  chamber  ;  and  indeed  me  does  it 
as  well  as  you  may  have  feen  an  attrefs  fall  down  dead 
in  a  tragedy.  Not  the  leaft  indecency  in  her  poflure. 
If  you  have  obferved  what  pretty  carcafes  are  carried 
off  at  the  end  of  a  verfe  at  the  theatre,  it  will  give  you 
a  notion  how  DuUiJfa  plumps  into  a  chair.  Here  is 
a  little  country  girl  that  is  very  cunning,  that  makes 
her  ufe  of  being  young  and  unbred,  and  outdoes  the 
infnarers,  who  are  almoit  twice  her  age.  The  air 
that  me  takes  is  to  come  into  company  after  a  walk, 
and  is  very  fuccefsfully  out  of  breath  upon  occafion. 
Her  mother  is  in  the  fecret,  and  calls  her  romp,  and 
then  looks  round  to  fee  what  young  men  itare  at  her. 
D4  •  It 
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*  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one  of 
'  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs  of 
4  the  younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot  omit 

*  Dulctirttia,  whofe  manneris  the  moft indolent  imagin- 
4  able,  but    flill  as  watchful  of  ccnqueft  as    the  buficft 

*  virgin  among  us.     She  has  a  peculiar  art  of  flaring  at 
4  a  young  feHow,    till  fhe  fees  fhe  has  got  himtf  and  in- 

*  flamed  him  by  fo  much  obfervation.     When  fhe  fees 

*  fhe  has  him,  and  he  begins  to  tofs  his  head  upon  it, 
4  fhe  is   immediately  fhort-fighted,   and  labours  to  ob- 
4  ferve  what  he  is  at  a  diftance  with  her  eyes  half  {hut. 
4  Thus  the  captive,  that  thought  her  firft  ftruck,  is  to 

*  make  very  near  approaches,  or  be  wholly  difregarded. 
4  This  artifice  has   done  more  execution  than   all  the 

*  ogling  of  the  reft  of  the  women  here,  with  the  utmoft 
4  variety  of  half  glances,  attentive  heedlefTneiTes,childifh 
4  inadvertencies,  haughty  contempts,  or  artificial over- 

*  fights.    .After  1  have  faid  tiius  much  of  Ladies  among 
•us  who  fight  thus  regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you 
4  of  afetof  familiar  romps,  who  have  broken  through 
4  all  common  rules,  and  have  thought  of  a  very  effectual 
4  way  of  ihewing  more  charms  than  all  of  us.     Thefe, 
4  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  are  the  fwingers.  You  are  to  know 
4  tnefe   carelefs    pretty    creatures    are    very    innocents 
4  again  ;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do,  for  it  is 
4  all  harmlefs  freedom.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  muft 

*  havefecn  the  children,  andarefwung  by  their  men  vi- 
4   fitants.  The  jell  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  can  name  the 
4  colour  of  Mrs.  Such-a-one's  {lockings :   and  fhe  tells 
4  iiin  he  is  a  lying  thief,  fo  he  is,  and  full  of  roguery  ; 
4  and  fhe  will  lay  a  wager,   and  her  fifter  fhall  tell  the 
4  truth  if  he  fays  right,  and  he  cannot  tell  what  colour 
4  her  gaiters  are  of.  In  this  diverfion  there  are  very  many' 
4  pretty  ihrieks,  not  fo  much  for  fear  of  falling,  as  that 
4  their  petticoats  fhould  untye  :  for  there  is  a  great  care 
4  had  to  avoid  improprieties  :  and  the  lover  who  fvvings 

4  the  Lady,  is  to  tye  her  clothes  very  clofe  with  his 
4  hatband,  before  fhe  admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 
4  Now,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  except  you  can  note 
4  thefe  wantonnefTes  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us 
4  fober  Girls  into  obfervation,  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
'  we  muft  fwim  with  the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too 

4  power- 
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powerful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of  a 
regular  and  well-behaved  woman  is  a  flow  thing.  A 
loofe  trivial  fong  gains  the  affe&ionF,  when  a  wife 
homily  is  not  attended  to.  There  is  no  other  wsy  but 
to  make  war  upon  them,  or  we  muft  go  over  to  thtm. 
As  for  my  part,  I  will  {hew  all  the  world  it  is  not  for 
want  of  charms  that  1  Hand  fo  long  unsifted:  and  if 
you  do  not  take  meafuies  for  the  immediate  redrefs 
of  us  rigids,  as  the  fellows  call  us,  I  can  move  with  a 
ipeaking  mein,  can  look  fignificantiy,  can  lifp,  can 
trip,  can  loll,  can  flart,  can  blufli,  can  rage,  can  weep, 
if  I  muft  do  it,  and  can  be  frighted  as  agreeably  as 
any  (he  in  England.  All  which  is  humbly  fubmitted  to 
your  fpeftatorial  confederation  with  all  humility,  by 

Tour  r/iofl  hua.ble  Servant, 
T  Matilda  Mohair, 


Thurfday,  September  25. 


Qualem  commences  ftiatn  titqitt  etiam  adjpicet  tie  max 
Jncutiant  aliena  tili  peicata  pudorem. 

Hor.  Ep.  18.  I.  i.  ver.  76, 
Commend  notr  'till  a  man  is  throughly  known  : 
A  rafcal  prais'd,  you  make  his  faults  your  own. 

ANON. 

IT  is  no  unpleafant  matter  of  fpeculatton  to  confider 
the  recommendatory   epiftles  that    pafs  round   this- 
town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  abufe  people  put 
upon  one  another  in  that  kind.     It  is  indeed  come  to 
that  pafs,  that  inftead  of  being  the  teflimony  of  merit  in 
the  perfbn  recommended,  the  true  reading  of  a  letter  of 
this  fort  is,  The  btartr  hirctfis  fi  uma/y  to  me,  flat  it  <v.ill 
te  an  aft  of  cba'ity  in  ycu  to  take  him  off  my  bands  ;  whe- 
ther \nu  preftr  him  or  r.ot,  it  is  all  one,  for  I  have  vo  man- 
ner if  kindneft  for  him,  tr  obligation  to  him  or  Us  ;   and  cio 
it  bat  you  pleaft  as  to  that.     As  negligent  as  men  are  in 
this  reipeil.  a  point  of  .honour  is  concerned  in  it ;  and 
D  5  there 
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there  is  nothing  a  man  fhould  be  more  afhamed  of,  than 
paffing  a  worthlefs  creature  into  the  fervice  or  interells 
cf  a  man  who  has  never  injured  you.  The  women  in- 
deed are  a  little  too  keen  in  their  refentments,  to  tref- 
pafs  often  this  way  :  But  you  (hall  fometimes  know 
that  the  rniftrefs  and  the  maid  (hall  quarrel,  and  give 
each  other  very  free  language,  and  at  laftthe  lady  fhall 
be  pacified  to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very- 
good  word  to  any  bodyelfe.  Hence  it  is  that  you  fee, 
in  a  year  and  half's  time,  the  fame  face  a  domeftic  ia 
all  parts  of  the  town.  Good- breeding  and  good-na- 
ture lead  people  in  a  great  meafure  to  this  injuftice: 
When  fuitors  of  no  consideration  will  have  confidence 
enough  to  prefs  upon  their  fuperiors,  thofe  in  power  are 
tender  of  fpeaking  the  exceptions  they  have  againft 
them,  and  are  mortgaged  into  promifes  out  of  their 
impatience  of  importunity.  In  this  latter  cafer  it  would 
be  a  very  ufeful  inquiry  to  know  the  hiftory  of  recom- 
mendations :  There  are,  you  muft  know,  certain  abet- 
tors of  this  way  of  torment,  who  make  it  a  profefTion  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  candidates :  Thefe  gentlemen  let 
cut  their  impudence  to  their  clients,  and  fupply  any 
defe&ive  recommendation,  by  informing  how  fuch  and 
fuch  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will  tell  you,  get 
the  leaft  fcrap  from  Mr.  Such  a-one,  and  leave  the  reil 
to  them.  When  one  of  thefe  undertakers  have  your 
bufinefs  in  hand,  you  may  be  fick,  abfent  in  town  or 
country,  and  the  patron  (hall  be  worried,  or  you  pre- 
vail. I  remember  to  have  been  (hewn  a  Gentleman 
fome  years  ago,  who  punifhed  a  whole  people  for  their 
facility  in  giving  their  credentials.  This  perfon  had 
belonged  to  a  regiment  which  did  duty  in  the  Wijl- In- 
diet,  and  by  the  mortality  of  the  place  happened  to  be 
commanding  officer  in  the  colony.  He  opprefled  bis 
fubjefts  with  great  franknefs,  till  he  became  fenfible 
that  he  was  heartily  hated  by  every  man  under  his 
command.  When  he  had  carried  his  point,  to  be  thus 
deteiUble,  in  a  pretended  fit  of  difliumour,  and  feign- 
ed uneafinefs  of  living  where  he  found  he  was  fo  uni- 
verfally  unacceptable,  he  comraunicated  to  the  chief 
inhabitants  a  defign  he  had  to  return  for  England,  pro- 
vided they  would  give  him  ample  fceiUnumials  of  their 
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approbation.  The  planters  carne  into  it  to  a  man,  and 
in  proportion  to  his  deferving  the  quite  contrary,  the 
words  jultice,  generofity,  and  courage,  were  inferted  in 
his  commiffion,  not  omiting  the  general  good-liking  of 
people  of  all  conditions  in  the  colony.  The  Gentle- 
man returns  for  England,  and  within  few  months  aftei1 
came  back  to  them  their  Governor  on  the  ftrength  of 
their  own  teftimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to  eafy 
recommenders,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  front 
one  hand  to  another;  bat  how  would  a  man  bear  to 
have  it  faid  to  him,  the  perfon  I  took  into  confidence 
on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved  falfe,  unjuft, 
and  has  not  anfwered  any  way  the  character  you  cave 
me  of  him  ? 

I  cannot  hot  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that  rake 
J«ck  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honeit  fcrupuloufneft 
in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting  with  a  fervant 
that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack,  and  having  a  mind 
to  take  him,  fent  to  him  to  know  what  faults  the  fellow 
had,  fir.ce  he  could  not  pleafe  fuch  a  carelefs  fclio*  as 
he  was.  His  anfwer  was  as  follows. 

S  I  R, 

THomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned  aw.qy  be- 
_  caufe  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know  I 
live  in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  fober  rafcal,  and 
thinks  much  to  fleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  told  me  one  day  when  he  was  drefiing  me, 
that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before  now,  fmce  I 
went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and  went  to  fupper  at 
two  in  the  morning.  We  were  coming  down  E/ex- 
Jlrect  one  night  a  little  Hollered,  and  I  was  giving  'him 
the  word  to  alarm  the  watch  ;  he  had  the  impudence 
to  tell  me  it  was  againft  the  law.  You  that  are  mar- 
ried, and  live  one  day  after  another  the  fame  way, 
and  lo  on  the  whole  week,  I  dare  fay  will  like  him, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  his  meat  in  due  feafon. 
The  fellow  is  certainly  very  honeft.  My  fervice  ro 
your  Lady.  TourSt  j  T> 

Now  this   was  very  fair  dealing.     Jack  knew  v«rr 

&>  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a  man  very 

^  6  aukward 
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nukward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable  quality 
among  the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule  ;  and  had  too 
much  good  fenfe  and  good-nature  to  let  the  fellow  ftarve, 
becaufe  he  was  not  fit  to  attend  his  vivacities. 

I  (hall  end  this  difcourfe  with  a  letter  of  recommen- 
dation from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You  will  fee  in 
that  letter  a  flownefs  to  a  Ik  a  favour,  a  ftrong  reafon 
for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good  word  any  longer,  and 
that  it  is  a  fervice  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  recom- 
mends, to  comply  with  what  is  afked  :  All  which  are; 
neceffary  circumitances,  both  in  juftice  and  good- breed- 
ing, if  a  man  would  afk  ib  as  to  have  reafon  to  complain 
cf^a  denial ;  and  indeed  a  man  fhould  not  in  itridnefs 
afk  otherwife.  In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who 
perfedliy  underftood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may 
have  a  good  effecl;  towards  amending  this  facility  in 
people  of  condition,  and  the  confidence  of  thofe  who- 
apply  to  them  without  merit,  1  have  tranflaced  the: 
epiftie. 

To  CLAUDIUS    N  E  R  -o. 
s  /  R, 

SEptimius,  who  waits  upon  .you  with  this,  is  very 
veil  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are  pleafed 
to  allow  me  in  your  friendfhip.  For  when  re  be- 
feeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  your  notice,  in  fuch' 
a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are  delicate1 
in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domeftics,  he  knows 
our  intimacy,  and  underftands  my  ability  to  ferve  hinr 
better  than  i  do  myfelf.  I  have  defended  myfelF 
againfi.  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as  long  as  I  poiSbly* 
could  ;  but  ftaring  the  imputation  of  hiding  my  power 
in  you  out  of  mean  and  felfifh  conu'derations>  I  anr 
at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  give  you  this  trouble.  Thus, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  greater  fault,  I  have  put 
on  this  confidence.  If  you  can  forgive  this  tranfgref- 
fion  of  moderty  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  this 
Gentleman  into  your  interefts  and  friendfhip,  and1 
take  it  from  me  that  he  is  an  honeft  and  a  brave- 
man.' 

Fnday,, 
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em   lauefare,  unam   rim  maxitnc  dettjiabilettrt 
quorum  ejt  tandem  philejnphcrum  ?  Cic. 

What  kind  of  philofophy  is  it,  to  extol  melancholy, 
the  moil  detellable  thing  in  nature  ? 

Bout  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fafhion  in  England,. 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  fanclity  as  poffible  into  his  face,. 
and  in  particular  to  abftain  from  all  appearances  of 
mirth  and  pleafantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as  the 
marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  faint  was  of  a  forrow- 
ful  countenance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with  fpleen 
and  melancholy.  A  Gentleman,  who  was  lately  a  great 
ornament  to  the  learned  world,  has  diverted  me  more 
than  once  with  an  account  of  the  reception  which  he 
met  with  from  a  very  famous  independent  minifler,  who 
was  head  of  a  college  in  thofe  times.  This  Gentleman 
was  then  a  young  adventurer  in  the  republic  of  letter's, 
and  juft  fitted  out  for  the  univerfity  with  a  good  cargo 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  His  friends  were  refolved  that  he 
fhould  try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing 
rear  in  the  college,  of  which  the  independent  minifter 
whom  I  have  before  mentioned  was  Governor.  The 
youth,  according  to  cuftom,  waited  on  him  in  order  to 
be  examined.  He  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  fer- 
vant,  who  was  one  of  that  gloomy  generation  that  were 
then  in  fafhion.  He  conducted  him,  with  great  filence 
and  ferioufnefs,  to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened 
at  noon  day,  and  had  only  a  fingle  candle  burning  in 
it.  After  a  (hort  ft?y  in  this  melancholy  apartment, 
he  was  led  into  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he 
entertained  himfelf  for  fotne  time  by  the  glimmering 
of  a  taper,  until  at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came 
out  to  him,  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen 
night-caps  upon  his  head,  and  religious  horror  in  his> 
countenance.  The  young  man  trembled  ;  but  his  fears 

increafedv 
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increafed,  when,  inftead  of  being  afked  what  progrefs 
he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined  how  he 
abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek  flood  him 
in  little  ftead ;  he  was  to  give  an  account  only  of  the 
ftate  of  his  foul ;  whether  he  was  of  the  number  of  the 
cleft ;  what  was  the  occafion  of  his  converfion  ;  upon 
what  day  of  the  month,  and  hour  of  the  day  it  hap- 
pened ;  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  when  completed. 
The  whole  examination  was  fummed  up  with  one  fhort 
queflion,  namely,  Whether  be  was  prepared  far  death  ? 
The  boy,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  honelt  parents,  was 
frighted  out  of  his  wits  at  the  foiemnity  of  the  proceed- 
ing, and  by  the  latt  dreadful  interrogatory ;  fo  that 
upon  making  his  efcape  out  of  this  houfe  of  mourning, 
he  could  ntvea.  be  brought  a  fecond  time  to  the  ex- 
amination, as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  terrors 
of  it. 

Notwithftanding  this  general  form  and  outfide  of  re- 
ligion is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  are  many 
perfons,  who,  by  a  natural  unchearfulnefs  of  heart,  mif- 
taken  notions  of  piety,  or  weaknefs  of  underftanding, 
love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life,  and 
give  up  themfelves  a  prey  to  grief  and  melancholy. 
Superflitious  fears  and  groundlefs  fcruples  cut  them  off 
from  the  pleafures  of  converfaticn,  and  all  thofe  focial 
entertainments  which  are  not  only  innocent,  but  laud- 
able :  as  if  mirth  was  made  for  reprobates,  and  chear- 
fulnefs  of  heart  denied  thofe  who  are  the  only  perfons 
that  have  a  proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  thefe  fons  of  forrow.  He  thinks 
himfelf  obliged  in  duty  to  be  fad  and  difconfolate.  He 
looks  on  a  fudden  fit  of  laughter  as  a  breach  of  his 
baptifmal  vow.  An  innocent  jeft  flartles  him  like 
blafphemy.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  advanced  to  a  title 
of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  eyes  ;  defcribe 
a  public  ceremony,  he  fhakes  his  head  ;  fhew  him  a 
gay  equipage,  he  bleffes  himfelf.  All  the  little  orna- 
ments of  life  are  pomps  and  vanities.  Mirth  is  wan- 
ton, asd  wit  profane.  He  is  fcandalized  at  youth  for 
being  lively,  and  at  childhood  for  being  playful.  He 
fits  at  a  chriliening,  or  a  marriage-feait,  as  at  a  fune- 
jal ;  fighs  at  the  conclufion  of  a  merry  ftory,  and  grows 
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devout  when  the  reft  of  the  company  grow  pleafant. 
•After all,  Sombrius  is  a  religious  man,  and  would  have 
behaved  himfelf  very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Cftrif- 
tianity  was  under  a  general  perfecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  prefume  to  tax  fuch  characters 
with  hypocrify,  as  is  done  too  frequently  ;  that  being  a 
vice  which  1  think  none  but  he,  who  knows  the  fecrets 
of  mens  hearts,  mould  pretend  to  difcover  in  another, 
where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount  to  a  demonstration. 
On  the  contrary,  as  there  are  many  excellent  perfons, 
who  are  weighed  down  by  this  habitual  forrow  of  heart, 
they  rather  deferve  our  compaffion  than  our  reproaches. 
I  think,  however,  they  would  do  well  to  confider  whe- 
ther fuch  a  behaviour  does  not  deter  men  from  a  re- 
ligious life,  by  reprefenting  it  as  an  unfcciable  ftate, 
that  extinguifhes  all  joy  and  gladnefs,  darkens  the  face 
of  nature,  and  deftroys  the  relifh  of  Being  itfelf. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  ihewn  how  great  a  tendency 
there  is  tochearfalnefs  in  religion,  and  how  fuch  a  frame 
of  mind  is  not  only  the  moil  lovely,  but  the  moft  com- 
mendable in  a  virtuous  perfon.  In  ihort,  thofe  who  re- 
prefent  religion  in  fo  unamiable  a  light,  are  like  the 
fpies,  fent  by  Mofes  to  make  a  difcovery  of  the  land  of 
Promife,  when  by  their  reports  they  difcouraged  the 
people  from  entering  upon  it.  Thofe  who  (hew  us  the 
joy,  the  chearfulnels,  the  good'humour,  that  naturally 
fpring  up  in  this  happy  ftate,  are  like  the  fpies  bring- 
ing along  with  them  the  clutters  of  grapes,  and  delicious 
fruits,  that  might  invite  their  companions  into  the  plea- 
fant country  which  produced  them. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer  has  made  a  difcourfe,  to  fhew 
that  the  atheift,  who  denies  a  God,  does  him  lefs  dif- 
honour  than  the  man  who  owns  his  Being,  but  at  the 
fame  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard  to  pleafe,  and 
terrible  to  human  nature.  For  my  own  part,  fays  he, 
I  would  rather  it  fhould  be  faid  of  me,  that  there  was 
never  any  fuch  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  Plutarch  was 
ill-natured,  capricious,  or  inhumane. 

If  v/e  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of  laughter.  He 
has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and  naturjlly  difpofed 
lo  it.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  virtue  to  extirpate  the 

affe&ions 
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affeclions  of  the  mind,  but  to  regulate  them.  It  may 
moderate  and  reftrain,  but  was  not  deiigned  to  banifh 
gladnefs  from  the  heart  of  man.  Religion  contracts 
the  circle  of  our  pleafures,  but  leads  it  wide  enough 
for  her  votaries  to  expatiate  in.  The  contemplation  of 
the  divine  Being,  and  the  exercifeof  virtue  are  in  their 
own  nature  fo  tar  from  excluding  all  gladnefs  of  heart, 
that  they  are  perpetual  fources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the 
true  fpirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  compofes  the 
foul  ;  it  bani(h;s  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  difiblute  mirth,  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  ferenity,  uninterrupted  chearful- 
nefs,  and  an  habitual  inclination  to  pleafe  others,  as 
well  as  to  be  pleafed  in  itfelf.  O 
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Duris  ut  ilex  totja  lipennibui 
^igra  f tract  fnndii  in  algido, 
Per  damna,  per  c<edn,  ab  i}>fo 
Dae  it  opes  an.mumque  ferro, 

Hor.  Od.  4. 1.  4.  ver.  57-. 

——Like   an  oak  on  fome  cold  mountain  brow, 
At  ev'ry  wound  they  fprout  and  grow: 
The  ax  and  fword  new  vigour  give, 

And  by  their  ruins  they  revive.  ANON, 

AS  I  am  one,  who,  by  my  profeffion,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom 
I  confider  with  fo  much  pleafure,  as  thofe  who 
have  any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  characters, 
or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reafon  1  have  often  amufed 
myfelf  with  Speculations  on  the  race  of  people  called 
Jews*  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in  mofl  of  the 
confiderable  towns  which  I  have  pafled  through  in  the 
courfe  of  my  travels.  They  are,  indeed,  fo  diileminated 
through  all  the  trading  parts  of  the  world,  that  they  are 
become  the  inftrumeins  by  which  the  moft  diftant  na- 
tions converfe  with  one  another,  and  by  which  mankind 
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are  knit  together  in  a  general  correfpondence :  They 
are  like  the  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  which, 
though  they  are  but  little  valued  in  themfelves,  are  ab- 
foluceiy  neceflary  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks 
of  obfervation,  I  fhnll  confider  this  people  in  three 
views  :  Firft,  with  regard  to  their  number;  ftcondly, 
their  difperhon  ;  and,  thirdly,  their  adherence  to  their 
religion  :  And  afterwards  endeavour  to  (hew,  firft,  what 
natural  reafons,  and,  fecondly,  what  providential  reafons 
may  be  affigned  for  thefe  three  remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  nu- 
merous at  preftnt,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  confidering  the  dreadful  flaughter 
made  of  them  imder  fome  of  the  R^tnan  Emperors, 
which  hiftorians  defcribe  by  the  death  of  many  hundred 
thoufands  in  a  war;  and  the  innumerable  maflacres  and 
perfections  they  have  undergone  in  Turk<y,  as  well  as 
in  all  Chrifiian  nations  of  the  world.  1  he  Rabbim,  to 
exprefs  the  great  havock  which  has  been  fometimes  made 
of  them,  tell  us,  after  their  ufual  manner  of  hyperbole, 
that  there  were  fuch  torrents  of  holy  blood  (bed  as  car- 
ried rocks  of  an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  fea. 

Their  difpeifion  is  the  fecond  remarkable  particular 
in  this  people.  They  fwarm  over  all  the  Ecjl ;  and  are 
fettled  in  the  remotelt  parts  of  China  :  They  are  fpread 
thro'moft  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  many 
families  of  them  are  eltabliflied  in  the  Wtji-Ir.dils :  not 
to  mention  whole  nations  bordering  on  Prtfter-  Jvbn's 
country,  and  fome  difcovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, if  we  may  give  any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion,  is  no  lefs  re- 
markable than  their  numbers  and  diiperfion,  efpecially 
confidering  it  as  perfecuted  or  contemned  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  eanh.  This  is  likewife  the  more  remark- 
able, if  we  confider  the  frequent  apoltafies  of  this  peo- 
ple, when  they  lived  under  their  Kings  in  the  land  of 
Promife,  and  within  fight  of  their  temple. 

Jf  in  the  next  place  we  examine,  what  may  be  the 
natural  reafons  of  thefe  three  particulars  which  we  find 
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in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  ether 
religion  or  people,  1  can,  in  the  firft  place,  attribute  their 
numbers  to  nothing  but  their  conftant  employment, 
their  abitinence,  their  exemption  from  wars,  and,  above 
all,  their  frequent  marriages ;  for  they  look  on  celibacy 
£s  an  accurfed  ftate,  and  generally  are  married  before 
twenty,  as  hoping  the  Mtjjiab  may  defcend  from  them. 

The  difoerfion  of  the  Jfws  into  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  is  the  fecord  remarkable  particular  of  that 
people,  though  not  fo  hard  to  be  accounted  for.  They 
were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while  they  had 
the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for  which  reafon  they 
have  often  been  driven  out  of  their  old  habitations  in 
the  Land  of  Pronvfe.  They  have  as  often  been  baniihed 
out  of  moft  other  places  where  they  have  fettled,  which 
jnult  very  much  difperfe  and  fcatter  a  people,  and  oblige 
them  to  leek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Be- 
fides,  the  whole  people  is  new  a  race  of  fuch  merchants 
as  are  wanderers  by  profeffion,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
are  in  moft,  if  not  all,  places  incapable  of  either  lands 
or  offices,  that  might  engage  them  to  make  any  part  of 
the  world  their  home. 

This  difperfion  would  probably  have  loft  their  reli- 
gion, had  it  not  been  fecured  by  the  ftrength  of  its  con- 
Ititution  :  For  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body,  and  gene- 
rally within  the  fame  inclofure  ;  to  marry  among  them- 
felves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not  killed  or  pre- 
pared their  own  way.  This  {huts  them  out  from  all 
table- converfation,  and  the  moft  agreeable  intercourfes 
of  life  ;  and,  by  confequence,  excludes  them  from  the 
xnoft  probable  means  of  converfion. 

]f,  in  the  laft  place,  we  confider  what  providential 
reafons  may  be  affigned  for  thefe  three  particulars,  we 
lhall  find  that  their  numbers,  difperfion,  and  adherence 
to  their  religion,  hare  furnifhed  every  age,  and  every 
nation  of  the  world,  with  the  ftrongeft  arguments  for 
the  Chriflian  Faith,  not  only  as  thefe  very  particulars 
are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they  themfe4ves  are  the  de- 
pofitaries  of  thefe  and  all  the  other  prophefies,  which, 
tend  to  their  own  confufion.  Their  number  furniihcs 
us  with  a  fufhciert  cloud  of  witnefles  that  attert  the 
truth  of  the  old  Bible,  Their  difperfion  fpreads  thefe 
'  witnefles 
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witnefTes  through  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  adhe- 
rence to  their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unquef- 
tionable.  Had  the  whole  body  of  the  Je-ws  been  con- 
verted to  Chriftianity,  we  mould  certainly  have  thought 
all  the  prophefies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  that  relate  to 
the  coming  and  hiltory  of  our  blefTed  Saviour,  forged  by 
Chriftians,  and  have  looked  upon  them,  with  the  pro* 
phefies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after  the  events 
they  pretended  to  foretel.  Q 
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Gnatum  paritir  uti  bis  decuit  aut  etiam  ampUust 
Quod  ilia  atas  magis  ad  hac  uttnda  idonea  eji. 

Terent.  Heaut.  A&.  I.  Sec.  i. 
Your  fon  ought  to  have  fhared  in  thefe  things,  becaufe 
youth  is  beft  fuited  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THofe  ancients  who  were  the  moft  accurate  In 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of 
mankind,  by  considering  the  various  bent  and 
fcope  of  our  aftions  throughout  the  progrefs  of  life, 
have  with  great  exaftnefs  allotted  inclinations  and 
objects  of  defire  particular  to  every  ftage,  according  to 
the  different  circumftances  of  our  converfation  and 
fortune,  through  the  feveral  periods  of  it.  Hence  they 
were  difpofed  eafily  to  excufe  thofe  excefles  which 
might  poflibly  arife  frora  a  too  eager  purfuit  of  the 
affections  more  immediately  proper  to  each  ftate : 
They  indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  tendernefs, 
overlooked  the  gaiety  of  youth  with  good  nature, 
tempered  the  forward  ambition  and  impatience  of  ri- 
pened manhood  with  difcretion,  and  kindly  imputed 
the  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want  of  re- 
liih  for  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances  as 
thefe  were  no  lefs  advantageous  to  common  fociety 
than  obliging  to  particular  perfons ;  for  by  main- 
taining a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  courfe  of  life, 

•  they 
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4  they  fupported  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  which 

'  then  fuffrrs  the  greatelt  violence  when  the  order  of 

*  things  is  inverted  ;  and  in  nothing  is  it  more  remark- 

*  ably    vilified    and    ridiculous,  than   when   feeblenefs 
'  prepofteroufly  attempts  to  adorn  itfelf  with  that  out- 
'  ward  pomp  and  luftre,  which  ferve  only  to  fee  off  the 

*  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage.     1  was  infen- 
. "  fibly  carried  into  reflexions  of  this  nature,  by  juft  now 

1  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his  climacteric)  bedecked 
«  with  the  utmoft  fplendor  cf  dreft,  and  equipage,  and 
'  giving  an  unbounded  Icofe  to  all  manner  of  p'eafure, 

*  whilft  his  only  ion  is  debarred  all  innocent  diverfion, 
'  and  may  be  feen   frequently  folacing  himfelf  in  the 

*  Mall  with  no  other  attendance  than  one  antiquated 

*  fervant  of  his  father's  for  a  companion  and  director. 

*  It.is  a  monflrous  want  of  reflexion,  that  a  man  can- 
'  not  confider,  that  when  he  cannot  refign  the  pleafures 
'  of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  inclination  lo  them, 
'  his  fon  mi.i ft  have  a  much  uneafier  tafk  to  refift  the 
'  impetuofity  of  growing  defires.  The  fkill  therefore 
'  fhould,  methinks,  be  to  let  a  fon  want  no  lawful  di- 
'  verfion,  in  proportion  to  his  future  fortune,  and  the 
'  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world.  The  firft  ftep  to- 
'  wards  virtue  that  1  have  obferved  in  young  men  of 
'  condition  that  have  run  into  exceffes,  has  been  that 
'  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality  and  reputation  in 
«  the  management  of  their  vices.  Narrownefs  in  their 
«  circumftances  has  made  many  youths,  to  fupply  them- 

*  felves  as  debauchees,    commence  cheats   and  rafcals. 
'  The  father  who  allows  his  fon  to  his  utmoft  ability. 
'  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the  world  is  much 
«  greater  than,  the  former.     But  the  contrary  practice 
«  has  prevailed  fo  much  among  fome  men,  that  I  have 
'  known  them   deny  them    what  was   merely  neceffary 

*  for  education  fuitable  to  their  quality.     Poor  young 

*  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  inftance  of  ill  conduct  in  this 
'  kind.     The  young  man  did  not  want  natural  talents  ; 
'   but  the  father  of  him  was  a,  coxcomb,  who  affected 

*  being  a  fine  Gentleman  fo  unmercifully,  that  he  could 
«  not  endure  in   his  fight,  or   the  frequent  mention  of 
<  one,  who  was  his  fon,  growing  into   manhood,  and 
«  tbr lifting  him  out  of  the  gay   world.     I  have  often 

thought 
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thought  the  father  took  a  fecret  pleafure  in  reflecting 
that  when  that  fine  houfe  and  feat  came  into  the  nexe 
hands,  it  would  revive  his  memory,  as  a  perfon  who 
knew  how  to  enjoy  them,  from  observation  of  the 
rufticity  and  ignorance  of  his  fucceflbr.  Certain  it  is 
that  a  man  may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  clofe  to  the 
having  no  regard  to  any  thing  but  his  dear  felf,  even 
with  exclufion  of  his  very  children.  I  recommend 
.this  fubjecl:  to  your  confideration,  and  am, 

SIR,  Your  moji  bumble  Servant,    T.  B. 

Mr.    SPECTATOR,  London,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

I  Am  juft  come  from  Tunbridge,  and  have  fince  my 
return  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's  letter  to  you  : 
She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  ftory  about  the  diver- 
fion  of  fwingin^  in  that  place.  What  was  done,  was 
only  among  relations ;  and  no  man  fwung  any  woman 
who  was  not  fecond  coufin  at  fartheft.  She  is  pleafed 
to  fay,  care  was  taken  that  the  galants  tied  the  Ladies 
legs  before  they  were  wafted  into  the  air.  Since  flie 
is  fo  fpiteful,  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth  :  There 
was  no  fuch  nicety  obferved,  fince  we  were  all,  as  I 
juft  now  told  you,  near  relations;  but  Mrs.  Mohair 
herfelf  has  been  fwung  there,  and  fhe  invents  all  this 
malice,  becaufe  it  was  obferved Ihe  had  crooked  legsp 
.of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs. 

Tour  bumble  Servant, 

Rachel  Shoeftring. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR,        T'unbridge,  Sept.  26,  171 2* 

WE  have  juft  now  read  your  paper,  containing 
Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.  It  is  an  invention  of  her 
own  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  defire  yon  would 
print  the  inclofed  letter  by  itfelf,   and  fliorten  it  fo  as 
to  come  wiihin  the  compafs  of  your  half  fheet.     She 
is   the  moft  malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  all  (he 
looks  fo  innocent.     Do  not  leave  out  that  part  about 
her  being   in  love    with    her   father's   butler,    which, 
makes  her  fhun  men;  tor  that  is  the  truelt  of  it  all. 
Tour  humble  Servant, 

Sarah  Trice. 
f.  5.  *  Shs  has  crooked  legs. 

Mr. 
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Mr.    SPECTATOR,         Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

'     \    LL  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  fo  vexed  at  againil  thd 

«   _/\   good  company  of  this  place,  is,  that  we  all 

*  know  fhe  has  crooked   legs.     This  is  certainly  true, 
«  1  do  not  care  for  putting   my   name,    becauie   one 

*  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 

TCout  bumble  Servant  unknown, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Tuniridge,  Sept  26,  1712. 

«  HI™*  Hat  infufrerabie  prude   Mrs.  Mohair,   who  has 
«      _J_      told  fuch  ftories  of  the  company  here,    is  with 

*  child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked  legs.  Pray 
«  be  fure  to  put  her  in  for  both  thofe  two  things,    and 
«  you  will  oblige  every  body  here,  efpecially 

Your  hum  Lie  Servant, 
T  Alice  Bluegartef. 

N°  497      Tuefday,  September  30. 

in        •  •  i      i.    i  .  i .     .  •  •  •  ii  •    i          i    '        •  a 

•«We  £r<  J,*M<.'T«  j,!/»».  Menander. 

A  cunning  old  fox  this  ! 

A  Favour  well  be/lowed  is  almoft  as  great  an  ho- 
nour to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  »vho  receives 
sr>  What  indeed  makes  for  the  fuperior  reputation  of 
the  patron  in  this  cafe  is,  that  he  is  always  furrounded 
with  fpecicus  pretences  Of  unworthy  candidates,  and  is 
often  alone  in  the  kind  inclination  he  has  towards  the 
Well  deferving.  juftice  is  the  firft  quality  in  the  man 
who  is  in  a  port  of  dire&ion ;  and  I  remember  to  have 
heard  an  Old  Gentleman  talk  of  the  civil  wars,  and  in 
his  relation  give  an  account  of  a  general  officer,  who 
with  this  one  quality,  without  any  (hining  endowmtntfj 
became  fo  popularly  beloved  and  honoured,  that  all 
deciflons  between  man  and  man  were  Jaid  before  him 
by  the  parties  concerned  in  a  private  way;  and  they 
fcould  lay  by  their  animofities  implicitly,  if  he  bid  them 
be  friends,  or  submit  themfelves  in  the  wrong  without 
reluclance,  if  he  faid  it,  without  waiting  the  judgment 

of 
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of  courts- martial.  His  manner  was  to  keep  the  dates 
of  all  commiffions  in  his  clofet,  and  wholly  difmifsfrom 
the  fervice  fuch  who  were  deficient  in  their  duty  j  and 
after  that  took  care  to  prefer  according  to  the  order  of 
battle.  His  familiars  were  his  intire  friends,  and  could 
have  ne  interefted  views  in  courting  his  acquaintance  ; 
for  his  affection  was  no  (rep  to  their  preferment,  though 
it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this  means  a  kind  afpett, 
a  falutation,  a  fmile,  and  giving  out  his  hand,  had  the 
weight  of  what  is  efteemed  by  vulgar  minds  more  fub- 
ftantial.  His  bufinefs  was  very  fhort,  and  he  who  had 
nothing  to  do  but  juftice,  was  never  afFron  ted  with  are- 
queft  of  a  familiar  daily  vifitant  for  what  was  due  to  a 
brave  man  at  a  diflance.  Extraordinary  merit  he  ufed 
to  recommend  to  the  King  for  fome  dilHnftion  at  home, 
till  the  order  of  battle  made  way  for  his  rifing  in  the 
troops.  Add  to  this,  that  he  had  an  excellent  manner 
of  getting  rid  of  fuch  whom  heobferved  were  good  at  a 
Halt,  as  his  phrafe  was.  Under  this  defcription  he  com- 
prehended all  thofe  who  were  contented  to  live  without 
reproach,  and  had  no  promptitude  in  their  miads  to- 
wards glory.  Thefe  fellows  were  alfo  recommended  to 
the  King,  and  taken  off  of  the  General's  hands  into 
pofb  wherein  diligence  and  common  honefiy  were  all 
that  were  neceflary.  This  General  had  no  weak  part  in 
his  line,  but  every  man  had  as  much  care  upon  him,  and 
as  much  honour  to  lofe  as  himfelf.  Every  officer  could 
anfwer  for  what  pafled  where  he  was,  and  the  General's 
prefence  was  never  neceflary  any  where,  but  where  be 
had  placed  himfelf  at  the  firft  difpojition,  except  that 
accident  happened  from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the 
enemy  which  he  could  not  forefee;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  in  his  own  troops.  It 
mult  be  confefled  the  world  is  juft  fo  much  out  of  order, 
as  an  unworthy  perfon  pofleffes  what  ftiould  be  in  the 
direction  of  him  who  has  better  pretennons  to  it. 

In  (lead  of  fuch  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  ufed  to 
defcribe  in  his  General,  all  the  evils  which  have  ever 
happened  among  mankind  have  aroje  from  the  wanton 
difpoficiGn  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  It  is  generally 
all  that  men  of  modefly  and  virtue  can  do,  to  fail  ia  wita 
fomc  whimlkal  turn  in  a  great  man,  to  make  way  for 

things 
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things  of  real  and  abfolute  fervice.  In  the  time  of  Don 
Scbaftian  of  Portugal,  or  fome  time  fince,  the  firft  minif- 
ter  would  let  nothing  come  near  him  but  what  bore  the 
jnoft  profound  face  of  wifdom  and  gravity.  They  carried 
it  fo  far,  that,  for  the  greater  fhew  of  their  profound 
knowledge,  a  pair  of  fpedacles  tied  on  their  nofes,  with 
a  black  ribbon  round  their  heads,  was  what  completed 
the  drefs  of  thofe  who  made  their  court  at  his  levee,  and 
none  with  naked  r.ofes  were  admitted  to  his  prefence.  'A 
blunt  honeft  fellow,  who  had  a  command  in  the  train  cf 
artillery,  had  attempted  to  make  animpreffion  upon  the 
porter  day  after  day  in  vain,  until  at  length  he  made  his 
appearance  in  a  very  thoughtful  darkfuit  of  clothes,  and 
two  pair  of  fpedacles  on  at  once.  He  was  conduced 
from  room  to  room,  with  great  deference  to  the  minif- 
ter  ;  and  carrying  on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told  his 
excellency  that  he  had  pretended  in  this  manner  to  be 
wifer  than  he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill  intention  ;  but 
he  was  honeft  Such-a-one  of  the  train,  and  he  came  to 
tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheel -barrows  and  pick-axes. 
The  thing  happened  not  to  difpleafe,  the  great  man  was 
feen  to  fmile,  and  the  fuccefsful  officer  was  recondufted 
with  the  fame  profound  ceremony  out  of  the  houfe. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  Pope  of  Rome,  his  holinefs, 
though  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  of  an  excellent  taft£o.f  letter?, 
of  all  things  aftedled  fools,  buffoons,  humourifts,  and 
coxcombs:  Whether  it  were  from  vanity,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men  but  what  were  inferior 
to  him,  or  whatever  it  was,  he  carried  it  fo  far,  that  his 
whole  delight  was  in  rinding  out  new  fools,  and,  as  our 
phrafe  is,  playing  them  off,  and  making  them  Ihew  them- 
ielves  to  advantage.  A  prieft  of  his  former  acquaint- 
ance fuffered  a  great  many  diiappointments  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  accefs  to  him  in  a  regular  character,  until  at 
lait  in  defpair  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  returned  in  an 
equipage  fo  very  fantaftical,  both  as  to  the  drefs  of  him- 
felf  and  fervants,  that  the  whole  court  were  in  an  emu- 
lation who  fhc  uid  firft  introduce  him  to  his  holinefs. 
What  added  to  the  expectation  hfs  holinefs  had  of  the 
pleafure  he  mould  have  in  his  follies,  was,  that  this  fel- 
low, in  a  drefs  the  moft  exquifitely  ridiculous,  defired 
he  might  fpeak  to  him  alone,  for  he  had  matters  of  the 

highelt 
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highefl  importance,  upon  which  he  wanted  a  con- 
ference. Nothing  could  be  denied  to  a  coxcomb  of  fo 
great  hope;  bet  when  they  were  apart,  the  impoftor 
revealed  himfejf,  and  fpokc  as  follows  ; 

DO  not  be  furprifed,  mofl  holy  Father,  at  feeing, 
inftead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend, 
\vlio  has  taken  this  way  of  accefs  to  admonifh  you  of 
your  own  folly.  Can  any  thing  fhew  your  holir.efs 
how  unworthily  you  treat  mankind,  mere  than  my  be- 
ing put  upon  this  difficulty  to  fpeak  with  you  r  It  is  a 
degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  fee  it  in  others,  and  it  is 
the  greateft  infolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the  dif- 
graceof  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility  in  a 
perfon  of  your  holinefs's  underftanding,  to  believe  voti 
cannot  excel  but  in  the  converfation  of  half-wits,  hu- 
mourifts,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons  .If  your  holinefs  has 
R  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  rational  man,  you  have  a 
great  opportunity  for  it,  in  difrobing  all  the  imper- 
tinents  you  have  favoured,  of  all  their  riches  and  trap- 
pings  at  once,  and  bellowing  them  on  the  humble,  the 
virtuous,  and  the  meek.  If  your  holinefs  is  not  con- 
cerned for  the  fake  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  pleafed 
to  reflect  that  for  the  fake  of  your  own  fafety  it  is  not 
proper  to  be  fo  very  much  in  jeft.  When  the  pope  is 
thus  merry,  the  people  will  in  time  begin  to  chink 
many  things,  which  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with 
great  veneration,  are  in  themfelves  objecls  of  fcorn  and 
derifion.  If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to 
laugh,  your  holinefs's  faying  this  fentencc  in  one  night- 
•cap  and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change  of  your 
flippers,  bringingyouyouritaffin  the  midft  ofa  prayer, 
then  (tripping  you  of  one  veil  and  clapping  on  a  fecond 
during  divine  fen  ice,  will  be  found  ou:  to  have  nothing 
in  it.  Confider,  bir,  that  at  this  rate  a  head  will  be 
reckoned  never  the  wifer  for  being  bald,  and  the  igno- 
rant will  be  apt  to  fay,  that  going  bare-foot  does  not  at 
a'l  help  on  in  the  way  to  heaven.  Ths  red  cap  arcl  the 
coul  will  fall  under  the  fame  contempt;  and  the  vulgar 
wili  teil  us  to  our  faces  that  we  fliall  have  no  authority 
over  them,  but  from  the  force  of  our  argumen  « 

thsfanctity  of  our  lives.  T 

V"L-  VII.  E  Wedn.fday, 
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-»•* — Fruflra  rttinacula  ttndens 

Fertur  tquis  auriga.)  negue  audit  curruj  babenas* 

Virg.  G'eorg.  i.  ver.  514. 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries  thehorfes  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer.    DRYDEN* 
To  the   SPECTATOR-GENERAL   of  Great- Britain. 
From  the  farther  end  of  the  Widow's  coffee- houfe  in 
Devereux-court,     Monday  evening,  twenty-eight  mi- 
nutes and  a  half  pail  ax. 

Dear  Dumb* 

IN  fhort,  to  ufe  no  Farther  preface,  if  I  ftiould  tell 
you  that  I  have  feen  a  hackney-Coachman,  when 
he  has  tome  to  fet  down  his  farr,  which  has  con- 
fifted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  Ladies,  hand  them  out, 
and  falute  every  one  of  them  with  an  air  of  familiarity, 
without  giving  the  leart  offence,  you  would  perhaps 
think  me  guilty  of  a  gafconade.  But  to  clear  myfelf 
from  that  imputation,  and  to  explain  this  matter  to 
you,  I  affu  re  you  that  there  are  many  illuftrious  youths 
within  this  city,  who  frequently  recreate  themfelves 
by  driving  of  a  hackney-coach:  But  thofe  whom, 
above  all  others,  I  would  recommend  to  you,  are  the 
young  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  inns  of  court. 
We  have,  I  think,  sbout  a  dozen  coachmen,  who 
have  chambers  here  in  the  Ttmple ;  and  as  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  believe  others  will  follow  their  example, 
we  may  perhaps  in  time  (if  it  fhall  be  thought  con- 
venient)  be  drove  to  WtftminJIer  by  our  own  frater- 
nity, allowing  every  fifth  perfon  to  apply  his  medi- 
tations this  way,  which  is  but  a  modeft  computation, 
as  the  humour  is  now  likely  to  take.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
likewife,  that  there  are  in  the  other  nurferies  of  the 
la\v  to  be  found  a  proportionable  number  of  thefe 
hopeful  phnts,  fpringing  up  to  the  everlafting  renown 
of  thtir  native  country.  Of  how  long  ftanding  this  hu- 
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mour  has  been,  I  know  not ;  the  firft  time  I  had  any 
particular  reafon  to  take  notice  of  it,  was  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  when  being  upon  Hampjlead-heatb 
with  fome  of  thefe  ftudious  young  men,  who  went 
thither  purely  for  the  fake  of  contemplation,  nothing 
would  ferve  them  but  I  muft  go  through  a  courfe  of 
this  philofophy  too;  and  being  ever  willing  to  em- 
bellifh  myfelf  with  any  commendable  qualification, 
it  was  not  long  ere  they  perfuaded  me  into  the  coach- 
box ;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before  I  underwent  the 
fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton ;  for  having  drove  about 
fifcy  paces  with  pretry  good  fuccefs,  through  my  own 
natural  fagacity,  together  with  the  good  inftrudions 
of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give  them  their  due,  were  on 
all  hands  encouraging  and  affifting  me  in  this  laud- 
able undertaking;  I  fay,  Sir,  having  drove  about  fifty- 
paces  with  pretty  good  fuccefs,  I  muft  needs  be  exer- 
cifmg  the  lafti,  which  the  horfes  refented  fo  ill  from 
my  hands,  that  they  gave  a  fudden  ftart,  and  thereby 
pitched  me  diredly  upon  my  head,  as  J  very  well  re* 
mcnabered  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  which  not 
only  deprived  me  of  all  the  knowledge  I  had  gained 
for  fifty  yards  before,  but  had  like  to  have  broke  my 
neck  into  the  bargain.  After  fuch  a  fevere  reprimand, 
you  may  imagine  I  was  not  very  eafily  prevailed  with 
to  make  a  fecond  attempt;  and  indeed,  upon  mature 
deliberation,  the  whole  fcience  feemed,  at  leaft  tome, 
to  be  furrounded  with  fo  many  difficulties,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  unknown  advantages  which  might 
have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  gave  over  all  hopes  of 
attaining  it;  and  I  believe  had  never  thought  of  ic 
mote,  but  that  my  memory  has  been  lately  refrefncd 
by  feeing  fome  of  thefe  ingenious  Gentlemen  ply  in 
the  open  ftreets,  one  of  which  I  faw  receive  fo  fuitable 
a  reward  to  his  labours,  that  though  I  know  you  ate 
no  friend  to  ftory-telling,  yet  1  rauft  beg  leave  to 
trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

«_About  a  fortnight  fince,  as  I  was  diverting  myfelf 
with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple  gate,  a 
lively  young  fellow  in  a  fuftian  jacket  (hot  by  me, 
beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman  he  wanted 
to  go  as  far  as  Cbilfia  :  They  agreed  upon  the  price, 
E  2  «  and 
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*  and  this  young  Gentleman  mounts    the  coach  box  5 

*  the  fellow  itaring  at  him,  defired  to  know,  if  he  fhould 

*  not  drive  until  they  were  out  of  town  i  No,  no,  replied 
'  he:   He  was  then  going  to  climb  up  to  him,  but  re- 

*  ceived  another  check,  and  was  then  ordered  to  get  into 

*  the  coach  or  behind  it,  for  that  he  wanted  no  inftruc- 

*  tors ;  but  be  fure  you  dog  you,  fays  he,  do  not  you  bilk 

*  me.     The  fellow   thereupon    furrendered   his    whip, 

*  fcratched  his  head,  and  crept  into  the  coach.   Having 

*  myfelf  occafion  to  go  into  the  Strand  about  the  fame 

*  time,    we  ftarted  both  together;   but  the  ftreet  being 
'  very  full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  fo  able  a  coachman  as 

*  perhaps  he  imagined  himfelf,  I  had  foon  got  a  little 
"*  way  before  him  ;  often,  however,  having  the  curiofity 

«  to  caft  my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  obferve  how  he  be- 
'  haved  hin>felf  in  this  high  ftation  ;  which  he  did  with 
'  great  compofure,  until  he  came  to  the  Pafs,  which  is  a 

*  military  term  the  brothers  of  the  whip  have  given  to 

*  the  ftrait  at  St.  Clement's  church  :  When  he  was  arrived 

*  near  this  place,  where  are  always  coaches  in  waiting* 
'  the  coachmen  began  to  fuck  up  the  mufcles  of  their 

*  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the  wink  upon  each  other,  as  if  they 

*  had  feme  roguery  in  their  heads,  which  I  was  imme- 
*•  diately  convinced  of;  for  he"  no  fooner  came  within 

*  reach,  but  the  firft  of  them   with  his  whip  took  the 

*  cxaft  dimenfion  of  his  fhoulders,  which    he  very  in- 
'  ger.ioufly   called  endoriing  :   and  indeed  I  muft  f.iy, 

*  that  every  one  of  them  took  due  care  to  endorfe  him 

*  ashecame  through  their  hands.     He  feenied  at  firfta 

*  little  uneafy  under  the  operation,  and  was  going  in  all 
'  hafle  to  take   the  numbers  of  their  coaches ;   but  at 

*  length  by  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  Gentleman  in 

*  the  coach,  his  wrath  was  afTuaged,  and  he  prevailed 
'  upon  to  pnrfue  his  journey  ;  though  indeed  I  thought 
«  they  had  clapt  fuch  a  fpoke  in  his  wheel,  as  had  dif- 
«  abled  him   from  being  a   coachman   for  that  day  at 

*  leafl  :  For  I  am  only  nuftaken,  Mr.  SPEC,  if-  fame  of 
'  thefeendorfements  were  not  wrote  with  fo  Itrongahand, 
«  that  they  are  flill  legible.  Upon  my  enquiring  the  rea- 

*  fon  of  this  unufual  falutation,  they  told  me,   that  it 

*  was  a  cuftom  among  them,  whenever  they  faw  a  bro- 
«  ther  tottering  or  un  Sable  in  his  poft,  to  lend  him  a 

«  hand, 
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hand,  in  order  to  fettle  him  again  therein.  For  my 
part  1  thought  their  allegations  but  reafonable,  and  fo 
marched  off.  Befides  our  coachmen,  we  abound  in 
divers  others  forts  of  ingenious  robult  youth,  who,  I 
hope,  will  not  take  it  ill  if  I  refer  giving  you  an  ac- 
count of  their  feveral  recreations  to  another  opportu- 
nity. In  the  mean  time,  if  you  would  but  bellow  a  little 
of  yourwholfome  advice  upon  our  coachmen,  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to  fome  of  their  necks.  As  I  un- 
derftand  you  have  feveral  infpeclors  under  you,  if  you 
would  but  fend  one  amongft  us  here  in  the  Temple,  I 
am  perfuaded  he  would  not  want  employment.  But  I 
leave  this  to  your  own  confideratScn,  and  am, 

S  I  Rt   Your  bumble  Servant^ 

Mofes  Grcenbag. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  coffee-houfes 
hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time  and 
place  :  According  to  my  notion  of  the  matter,  I  have 
endeavoured  at  fomething  liiis  it  i;j  the  beginning  of 
my  epiftle.  I  defire  to  be  informed  a  little  as  to  that 
particular.  In  my  next  I  defign  to  give  you  fome  ac- 
count of  excellent  watermen,  who  are  bred  to  the  law, 
and  far  outdo  the  land  (ludcnts  abovementioned.  X 
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Naribus  indulgn Perf.  Sat.  i.  ver.  40. 

— — —  You  driv«  the  jeft  too  far.  DRYDEW. 

MY  frknd  WILL   HONEYCOMB  has  told  me 
for  above  this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great 
mind  to  try  his  hand  at    a  Spectator,  and  that 
he  would   fain  have  one  of  his  writing  in  my  works. 
This  morning  I  received  from  him  the  following  letter, 
which,   after  having  rectified  fome  little  orthographical 
miitakes,  I  fhall  make  a  prefent  of  to  the  public* 

E  Dear 
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Dear   SPEC, 

I  Was  about  two  nights  ago,  in  company  with  very 
agreeable  young  people  of  both  fexes,  where  talk- 
ing of  fotne  of  your  papers  which  are  written  on  con- 
jugal love,  there  arofe  a  difpute  among  us,  whether 
there  were  not  more  bad  hufbands  in  the  world  than 
bad  wives.  A  Gentleman,  who  was  advocate  for  the 
Ladies,  took  this  occafion  to  tell  us  the  ftory  of  a  fa- 
moos  fiege  in  Germany^  which  1  have  fince  found  re- 
lated in  my  hiftorical  dictionary,  after  the  following 
manner.  When  the  Emperor  Conrade  the  third  had 
befieged  Guelpbus,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  the  city  of 
Henjierg,  the  women  finding  that  the  town  could  not 
poffibly  hold  out  long,  petitioned  the  Emperor  that 
they  might  depart  out  of  it,  with  fomuch  as  each  of 
them  could  carry.  The  Emperor  knowing  they  could 
not  convey  away  many  of  their  effects,  granted  them 
their  petition  :  When  the  women,  to  his  great  fur- 
prife,  came  out  of  the  place  with  every  one  her  huf- 
band  upon  her  back.  The  Emperor  was  fo  moved  at 
the  fight,  that  he  barft  into  tears,  and  after  having 
very  much  extolled  the  women  for  their  conjugal  af- 
fection, gave  the  men  to  their  wives,  and  received  the 
Duke  into  his  favour. 

*  The  Ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  ftory, 
afkir.g  us  at  the  fame  time,  whether  in  our  confciences 
we  believed  that  the  men  in  any  town  of  Great-Britain 
would,  upon  the  fame  offer,  and  at  the  fame  conjunc- 
ture, have  leaden  themfelves  with  their  wives ;  or  ra- 
ther, whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  fuch 
an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them  r  To  this  my  very 
good  friend  Tom  Dafpfrivit,  who  took  upon  him  to 
be  the  mouth  of  our  fex,  replied,  that  they  would  be 
very  much  to  blame  if  they  would  not  do  the  fame  good 
office  for  the  women,  confidering  that  their  flrength 
would  be  greater,  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As  we 
were  amufing  ourfelves  with  difcourfes  of  this  nature, 
in  order  to  pafs  away  the  evening,  which  now  begins 
to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  pri- 
mitive diverfion  of  queftions  and  commands.  I  was 
no  fooner  vetted  with  the  regal  authority,  but  I  en- 

«  joined 
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joined  all  the  Ladies,  under  pain  of  my  difpleafure, 
to  teli  the  company  ingenioufly,  in  cafe  they  had  been 
in  the  fiege  abovementioned,  and  had  the  fame  offers 
made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place,  what 
every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  oft' with  her, 
and  have  thought  mod  worth  the  faving?  There  were 
feveral  merry  anfwers  made  to  my  queftion,  which 
entertained  us  until  bed-time.  This  filled  my  mind 
with  fuch  a  huddle  of  ideas,  that  upon  my  going  to 
fleep,  I  fell  into  the  following  dream. 
'  I  faw  a  town  of  this  ifland,  which  ftiall  be  name- 
lef?,  inverted  on  every  fide,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it 
fo  (trained  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  General  refufed 
any  other  terms  than  thofe  granted  to  the  abovemen- 
tioned town  of  Henjltrg,  namely,  that  the  married  wo- 
men might  come  out  with  what  they  could  bring  along 
with  them.  Immediately  the  city-gates  flew  opwi, 
and  a  female  proceffion  appeared,  multitudes  of  the 
fex  following  one  another  in  a  row,  and  Daggering 
under  their  refpeclive  burdens.  J  took  my  (land  upon 
an  eminence  in  the  enemy's  camp,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  general  rendezvous  of  thefe  female 
carriers,  being  very  defirous  to  look  into  their  feveral 
ladings.  The  firft  of  them  had  a  huge  fack  upon  her 
(houlders,  which  me  fet  down  with  great  care:  Upon, 
the  opening  of  it,  when  I  expefted  to  have  feen  her 
huiband  (hot  out  of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled  with  china- 
ware.  The  next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure, 
carrying  a  handfome  young  fellow  upon  her  back  :  I 
could  not  forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for 
her  conjugal  affedlion,  when,  to  my  great  furprize,  I 
found  that  (he  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and 
brought  away  her  gallant.  I  faw  the  third,  at  fome 
diftance,  with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her 
moulder,  whom  I  could  not  fufpeft  for  any  but  her 
fpoufe,  until  upon  her  fetting  him  down  I  heard  her 
call  him  dear  pug,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite 
monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards  along 
with  her;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap-dog  ;  for  her  huf- 
band,  it  feems,  being  a  very  burly  man,  me  thought 
it  would  be  lefs  trouble  for  her  to  bring  away  lit- 
tle Cupid,  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a  rich  ufurer, 
£4  '  loaden 
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loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold  ;  fhe  told  us  that  her  fpoufe 
was  very  old,  and  by  the  courfe  of  nature  could  not 
expctt  to  live  long;  and  that  to  fhew  her  tender  ie- 
gards  for  him,  ihe  had  faved  that  which  the  poor  rr,an 
Loved  better  than  his  life.  The  next  came  towards 
us  with  her  fun  upon  her  back,  who,  v.e  were  told, 
was  the  greatell  rake  in  the  phice,  but  fo  much  the 
mother's  darling,  that  fhe  left  her  hufband  behind 
with  a  large  family  of  hopeful  Tons  and  daughters,  • 
for  the  fake  of  this  grncelefs  youth. 
*  It  would  be  endlefs  to  mention  the  feveral  perfons, 
with  their  feveral  loads,  that  sheared  to  me  in  this 
flrange  vifion.  All  the  place  about  me  was  covered 
with  packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  embroidery,  and  ten 
thoufand  other  materials,  fufficient  to  have  furnifhecl 
a  whole  ftreet  of  toy- (hops.  One  of  the  women,  hav- 
ing a  huiband,  who  was  none  of  the  heavieft,  was 
bringing  him  off  upon  her  fhoulders,  at  the  fame  time 
t,hat  fhe  carried  a  great  bundle  of  FJatufirj-lace  under 
her  arm;  but  finding  herfelf  fo  over  loaden,  that  (he 
could  not  fave  both  of  them,  ihe  dropped  the  gooit 
man,  and  brought  away  the  bundle.  In  fhort,  I 
fauad  but  one  huiband  among  this  great  mountain  of 
baggage,  who  was  a  lively  cobler,  that  kicked  and 
fpurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on, 
and,  as  it  was  faid,  had  fcarce  paifcd  a  day  in  his 
life  without  giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  itrap. 
'  I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  De;ir  SPEC,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream.  T 
faw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in  bring- 
ing off  one  man  ;  I  could  not  guefs  who  it  ihould  be, 
until  opon  his  nearer  approach  I  difcovered  thy  fhort 
phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it  was  for  the  fake 
of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  perfon,  that  they  brought 
thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  condition  that  thou  fhouldft 
continue  the  SptSatar*  If  thou  thinkeit  this  dream 
will  make  a  tolerable  one,  it  is  at  thy  fervice,  from',  , 
Dear  SPEC,  thine,  Jleeping  and  ixaking, 

WILL  HONEYCOMB. 

The  ladies  will  fee,  by  this  letter,  what  I  have  often 
told  them,  that  WILL  is  one  of  thefe  old-faihioned  men 

oi 
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of  wit  and  pleafure  of  the  town,  that  {hews  his  parts  by 
raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who  has  often  tried  his 
fortune  that  way  without  fuccefs.  I  cannot  hovvevei* 
difmifs  his  letter,  without  obferving,  that  the  true  ftory 
on  which  it  is  built  does  honour  to  the  fex,  and  that  in- 
crder  to  abufe  ihem,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  10  dream  and  fidlion.  O' 
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Hue  not  as  adjice  feplem, 
Et  totidem  in-venti ',   iff  mrx  generojque  nurujquei 
Qjuefritt  nunc,  babiat  quam  nojlra  Juj>erlia  caujam. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  6.  ver,  182* 
Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 
With  feven  fair  fons,  an  indefeclive  line. 
Go,  fools,  confider  this,  and  afk  the  caufe, 
From  which  my  pride  its  ftrong  preemption  draws. 

C  ROX  A  L. 

5  /  R, 

YOU  who  are  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  ftory  of 
Socrates,  muft  have  read  how,  upon  his  making 
a  difcourfe  concerning  love,  he  prefTed  his 
point  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  all  the  bachelors  in 
his  audience  took  a  refolution  to  marry  by  the  firlt 
opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  imme- 
diately took  horfe  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives. 
I  am  apt  to  think  your  difcourfes,  in  which  you  have 
drawn  fo  many  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage,  have 
had  a  very  good  effeft  this  way  in  England.  Wa  are 
obliged  to  you,  at  leaft,  for  having  taken  off  that  fenfe- 
lefs  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the 
town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
For  my  own  part,  I  was  born  in  wedlock,  and  I  do  not 
care  who  knows  it:  For  which  reafon,  among  many 
others,  I  fcould  look  upon  myfelf  as  a  moft  infufferable 
coxcomb,  did  1  endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom 
was  infeparable  from  marriage,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
hujland  and  wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  Sir,  I 
E  5  «•  will1 
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will  go  one  ftep  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the 
whole  world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the 
fame  time  I  have  fo  much  aflurance  as  not  to  be 
afhamed  of  what  I  have  done. 

«  Among  the  feveral  pleafures  that  accompany  this 
ftate  of  life,  and  which  you  have  defcribed  in  your 
former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not  taken  no- 
tice of,  and  which  are  feldom  caft  into  the  account, 
by  thofe  who  write  on  this  fubjecl.  You  muft  have 
obferved,  in  your  Speculations  on  human  nature, 
that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind  of  man 
than  power  or  dominion  ;  and  this  I  think  myfelf  am- 
ply poflefled  of,  as  I  am  the  father  cf  a  family.  1  am 
perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out  orders,  in  pre- 
fcribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in  adminiftring- 
juftice,  and  in  distributing  rewards  and  punifhments. 
To  fpeakin  the  language  of  the  centurion,  1  fay  unto 
one,  goy  and  be  get tb ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  hi  comet h  ; 
and  to  my  Jervant,  do  fkis,  and  he  doth  it.  In  ftiort, 
Sir,  I  look  upon  my  family  as  a  patriarchal  fovereign- 
ty,  in  which  I  am  myfelf  both  King  and  Prieft.  All 
great  governments  are  nothing  elfe  but  clutters  of 
thefe  little  private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  confider 
the  rnafters  of  families  as  fmall  deputy-governors  pre- 
fiding  over  the  feveral  little  parcels  and  divifions  of 
their  fellow-fubjecls.  As  I  take  great  pleafure  in  the 
adminiftration  of  my  government  in  particular,  fo  I 
look  upon  myfelf  not  only  as  a  more  ufeful,  but  as  a 
much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bachelor  in 
England,  of  my  rank  and  condition. 
4  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  marriage, 
Which  has  likewife  fallen  to  my  fhare.  I  mean  the 
having  a  multitude  of  children.  Thefe  I  cannot  but 
regard  as  very  great  bleffings.  When  f  fee  my  little 
troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  additions  which  I 
have  made  to  my  fpecies,  to  my  country  and  to  my 
religion,  in  having  produced  fuch  a  number  of  rea- 
fonable  creatures,  citizens,  and  chrifliao.s.  I  am 
pleafed  to  fee  myfelf  thus  perpetuated  ;  and  as  there 
is  no  production  comparable  to  that  of  a  human  crea- 
ture, I  am  more  proud  of  having  been  the  cccafion  of 
ten  fuch  glorious  productions,  than  if  I  had  built  a 

4  hundred 
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«  hundred  pyramids  at  my  own  expence,  or  published 
«  as  many  volumes  of  the  fineft  wit  and  learning.  la 
«  what  a  beautiful  light  has  the  holy  fcripture  repre- 
'  fenced  Abdon,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Jfrael,  who  had 
«  forty  fons  and  thirty  grandfons,  that  rode  on  three- 
'  fcore  and  ten  afs-colts,  according  to  the  magnificence 
'  of  the  eaftern  countries?  How  muft  the  heart  of  the 
'  old  man  rejoice,  when  he  faw  fuch  a  beautiful  pro- 
'  ceflion  of  his  own  defcendents,  fuch  a  numerous  ca- 

*  valcade  of  his  own  raifing  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  caa 

*  fit  in  my  parlour  with  great  content  when  I  take  a 

*  review  of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounting 
'  upon  hobby- horfes,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutor - 

*  ing  their  babies,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excel 

*  the  reft,  and  to  do  fomething  that  may  gain  my  fa- 
'  vour  and  approbation.     I  cannot  queftion  but  he  who 
'  has  blefled  me  with   fo  many  children,  will  aflift  my 

*  endeavours  in  providing  for  them.   There  is  one  thing* 

*  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which  is  a  virtuous 

*  education,  I  think  it  is  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  obfervation, 

*  that  in  a  numerous  family  of  children,  the  eldeft  is 
'  often  fpoiled  by  the   profpedl  of  an  eftate,    and  the 
'  youngeft  by  being  the  darling  of  the  parents  ;  but  that 
'  fome  one  or  other  in  the  middle,  who  has  not  perhaps 

*  been  regarded,  has  made  his  way-fa  the  world,  and 
'  over-topped  the  reft.  It  is    my  bufinefs  to  implant  \.\ 
'  every  one  of  my  children  the  fame  feeds  of  iudullry, 

*  and  the  fame  honeft  principles.  By  this  means  I  think 
«  I  have  a  fair  chance,  chat  one  or  other  of  them  may 
'  grotv  confiderable  in   fome  or  other  way  of  life,,  whe- 

*  tlier  it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade,  or  any 

*  of  the  three  learned  prof.-flions;  for  you  muft  know, 
'  Sir,  that  from  long  experience  and  obfervation,  I  am, 
'  perfuaded  of  what  feems  a  paradox  to  moft  of  thofe 
4  with  whom  I  converfe,  namely,  That  a  man  who  has 
'  many  children,  and  gives  them  a  good  education,  is 

*  more  likely  to  raife  a  family,  than  he  who  has  but  one,. 
'  notwithftanding  he  leaves  him  his  whole  eftate_     For 
«  this  reafon  I  cannot  forbear  amufing  myfelf  with- find- 

*  ing  out  a  general,  an  admiral,  or  an  alderman  of  Lea- 

*  Jin,    a  divine,    a  phyfician,    or  a  lawyer  among  my 
••liule  people  who  are  now  perhaps  in  petticoats;  and 

E  6 
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when  I  fee  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daughters 
when  they  are  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot 
but  flatter  myfelf  that  their  hufoands  and  children  will 
be  happy  in  the  poffeffion  of  iuch  wives  and  mothers. 
«  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think  this 
letter  impertinent:  But  if  you  arc  a-fing'.e  msn,  you 
will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probably  throw 
it  into  the  fire  :  Whatever  you  determine  of  it,  you 
may  affure  yourfelf  that  it  comes  from  one  who  is 
O  Tour  mcjl  bumble  Servant, 

and  •u.-ell-wijber, 

Fhi!cgamu». 
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D~uruvt  :  fed  le~vius  Jit  patientia 

Qti liquid  ccrrigere  eft  n.fas.  Hor.  Od.  2 \,  1.  I.  V2r.  lp> 
1  Tis  hard  :  but  when  we  needs  mud  hear, 
Enduiing  patience  makes  the  burden  light. 

C  R  B  E  c  H. 

S  fome  of  the  fineft  competitions  among  the  an- 
cients are  in  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in 
feveral  of  my  papers,  to  revive  that  wty  of  writ- 
ing, and  hope  I  have  not  been  altogether  ui.fuccefsful 
in  it ;  for  I  (ind  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for  thofe 
particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  obferve  that  feveral 
authors  have  endeavoured  of  late  to  excel  in  works  of 
this  nature.  Among  thefe,  I  do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  fucceeded  better  than  a  very  ingenious  Gentleman, 
to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  following  piece,  and  who 
was  the  author  of  the  vifjon  in  the  4601)1  paper.  O 

HOW  are  we  tortured  with  the  abfence  of  what  we 
.  covet  to  poffcfs,  when  it  appears  to  be  loft  to  us ! 
What  excurfions  does  the  foul  make  in  imagination  af- 
ter it!  And  how  does  it  turn  into  itfelf  again,  more 
fooiifhly  fond  and  dejected,  a:  the  difappointment  1  Our 
grief,  inftead  of  having  recourfe  toreafpn,  which  might 
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reftrain  it,  fearches  to  find  a  further  nourishment.  It 
calls  upon  memory  to  relate  thefeverul  pafTagesand  cir- 
cumllances-  of  iatisfa&ions  which  we  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
the  p'eafures  we  purchafeJ  by  thofe  riches  that  are 
taken  from  us;  or  the  power  and  fplendor  of  our  de- 
parted honours;  or  the  voice,  the  words,  the  looks,  the 
temper,  and  affections  of  our  friends  that  are  deceafed. 
It  needs  mutt  happen  from  hence  that  the  paffion  fhould 
cften  fwell  to  fuch  a  fize  as  to  burft  the  heart  which 
contains  it,  if  time  did  not  make  thefe  circumftances 
lofs  ilrong  and  lively,  fo  that  reafon  ftiould  become  a 
more  equal  match  for  the  paflion,  or  if  another  defire 
which  becomes  more  prefent  did  not  overpower  them 
with  a  livelier  reprefentation.  Thefe  are  thoughts 
which  I  had,  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  vifion  upon  this 
fubjecl,  and  may  therefore  Hand  for  a  proper  introduc- 
tion to  a  relation  of  it. 

I  found  myfclf  upon  a  naked  more,  with  company 
whnfe  afHicled  countenances  witneffed  their  conditions. 
Before  us  flowed  a  water  deep,  filent,  and  called  the  river 
cf  Tears,  which  ifluing  from  two  fountains  on  an  upper 
ground,  encompafled  an  ifland  that  lay  before  us.  The 
boat  which  plied  in  it  was  old  and  Shattered,  having 
been  fometimes  overfet  by  the  impatience  and  hafle  of 
fingle  pallengers  to  arrive  at  the  other  fide.  This  im- 
mediately was  brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  who  fteers 
it,  and  we  were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  compofed  be. 
haviour,  who  began  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  reprefent- 
ing  the  dangers  which  would  attend  our  voyage.  Here- 
upon fome  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and  fome  of 
thofe  too  who  until  then  cried  the  loudeft,  were  per- 
fuaded  by  her,  and  returned  back.  The  reft  of  us  went 
in,  and  (he  (whofe  good-nature  would  not  fuffer  her  to 
forfake  perfons  in  trouble)  defired  leave  to  accompany 
us,  that  (he  might  at  leail  adrninifler  fome  fraall  com- 
fort or  advice  while  we  failed.  We  were  no  fooner 
embarked  but  the  boat  was  puflied  oft,  the  fheet  waj 
fpread  ;  and  being  rilled  wkhjfr&*,  which  are  the  winds 
of  that  country,  we  made  a  paifage  to  the  farther  bank, 
through  feveral  difficulties  of  which  the  moil  of  us  ieern- 
ed  utterly  repardlefs. 

When 
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When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  iflund  to  be 
firangely  overcaft  with  fogs,  which  no  brightnefs  could 
pierce,  fo  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  fat  always  brood- 
ing over  it.  This  had  fomething  in  it  very  (hocking  to 
eafy  tempers,  infomuch  that  fome  others,  whom  Patience 
had  by  this  time  gained  over,  left  us  here,  and  privily 
conveyed  themfelves  round  the  verge  of  the  ifland  to 
find  a  ford  by  which  (he  told  them  they  might  efcape. 

For  my  part,  I  Hill  went  along  with  thofe  who  were 
for  piercing  into  the  center  of  the  place  ;  and  joining 
eurfelves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the  fame  jour- 
ney, we  marched  folemnly  as  at  a  funeral,  through  bor- 
dering hedges  of  rofemary,  and  through  a  grove  of  yew- 
trees,  which  love  to  overfhadow  tombs  and  flourish  in 
church-yards.  Here  we  heard  on  every  fide  the  wail- 
ings  and  complaints  of  fcveral  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  caft  themfelves  difconfolately  at  the  feet  of  trees  ; 
and  as  we  chanced  to  approach  any  of  thefe,  we  might 
perceive  them  wringing  their  hands,  beating  their 
breafts,  tearing  their  hair,  or  after  fome  other  manner 
vifibly  agitated  with  vexation.  Our  forrows  were 
heightened  by  the  influence  of  what  we  heard  and  faw, 
and  one  of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to  fuch  a  pitch 
of  wildnefs,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himfelf  upon  a  bough 
which  {hot  temptingly  acrofs  the  path  we  travelled  in  ; 
but  he  was  reftrained  from  it  by  the  kind  endeavours 
of  our  above-mentioned  companion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  moft  du(ky  filent  part 
of  the  ifland,  and  by  the  redoubled  founds  of  fighs^ 
which  made  a  doleful  whittling  in  the  branches,  the 
thicknefs  of  air,  which  occasioned  faintiih  refpiration, 
and  the  violent  throbbings  of  heart  which  more  and 
more  affefted  us,  we  found  that  we  approached  the 
Grof.o  of  Grief*  It  was  a  wide,  hollow,  and  melancholy 
eave,  funk  deep  in  a  dale,  and  watered  by  rivulets  that 
had  a  colour  between  red  and  black.  Thefe  crept  flow 
and  half  congealed  amongft  its  windings,  and  mixed 
their  heavy  murmurs  with  the  echo  of  groans  that  roll- 
ed through  all  the  paflages.  In  the  moit  retired  parts 
of  it  fat  the  doleful  B ting  herfelf;  the  path  to  her  was 
ftrewed  with  goads,  (lings,  and  thorns ;  and  her  throne 
on  which,  flie  /at  was  broken  inco  a  rock,  with  ragged 

pieces 
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pieces  pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.  A  heavy 
mift  hung  above  her;  her  head  opprefled  with  it  ro- 
clined  upon  her  arm  :  Thus  did  me  reign  over  herdif- 
eonfolate  fubjecls,  full  of  herfelf  to  ftupidity,  in  eternal 
penfivenefs,  and  the  profoundeil  filence.  On  one  fide 
of  her  flood  Dyefihn  jufl  dropping  into  a  fwoon,  and 
Palentfs  walling  to  a  fkeleton  ;  on  the  other  fide  were 
Care  inwardly  tormented  with  imaginations,  and  Anguijh 
fuffering  outward  trouble,  to  fuck  the  blood  from  her 
heart  in  the  (hape  of  vultures.  The  whole  vault  had  a. 
genuine  difmalnefs  in  it,  which  a  few  fcattered  lamps, 
whofe  bluifli  flames  arofe  and  funk  in  their  urns,  difco- 
vered  to  our  eyes  with  increafe.  Some  of  us  fell  down, 
overcome  and  fpent  wirh  what  they  fuffered  in  the  way, 
and  were  given  over  to  thofe  tormentors  that  ilood  on 
cither  hand  of  the  prefence  j  others,  galled  and  mortified 
with  pain,  recovered  the  entrance,  where  Patience, 
whom  we  had  left  behind,  was  flill  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us. 

With  her  (whofe  company  was  now  become  more 
grateful  to  us  by  the  w^nt  we  had  found  of  her)  we 
winded  round  the  grotto,  and  afcended  at  the  back  of 
it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whofe  bottom  it  lay.  On 
this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice,  to  pant  for 
breath  ;  and  lifting  our  eyes,' which  until  then  were  fix- 
ed downwards,  felt  a  fallen  fort  of  fatisfaclion,  in  ob- 
ferving  through  the  fhades  what  numbers  had  entered 
the  ifland.  This  fatisfaftion,  which  appears  to  have 
illjiature  in  it,  wa&  excufable,  becaufe  it  happened  at 
a  time  when  we  were  too  much  taken  up  with  our  own 
concern,  to  have  refpeft  to  that  of  others  ;  and  therefore 
we  did  not  confider  them  as  fuffering,  but  ourfelves  as 
not  fuffiering  in  the  mofl  forlorn  eflate.  It  had  alfo  the 
ground-work  of  humanity  and  compaffion  in  it,  though 
the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply  engaged  to 
perceive^it ;  but  as  we  proceeded  onwards,  it  began  to 
difcover  itfelf,  and  from  obferving  that  others  were  un- 
happy, we  came  to  queflion  one  another,  when  it  was 
that  we  met,  and  what  were  the  fad  occafions  that 
brought  us  together.  Then  we  heard  our  ftories,  we 
compared  them,  we  mutually  gave  and  receivairfjity, 
and  fb  by  degrees  became  tolerable  company,  ^r  ^ 

A  con- 
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A  confiderable  part  of  the  troublefome  road  was  thus 
deceived  ;  at  length  the  openings  among  the  trees  grew 
larger,  the  air  feemed  thii  ner,  it  lay  with  lefs  oppief- 
fum  upon  us,  and  we  could  now  and  then  difcern  tracks 
in  it  of  a  lighter  greyncfs,  ,like  the  breakings  of  day, 
fhort  in  duration,  much  enlivening,  and  called  in  that 
country  gleam  of  amujtment.  Within  a  fhort  while  thefe 
gleams  began  to  appear  more  frequent,  and  then  bright- 
er and  of  a  longer  continuance;  the  Jighs  that  hither- 
to filled  the  air  with  fo  much  dolefulnefs,  altered  to  the 
found  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  the  horrors 
of  the  Jfland  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  laft  at  the  ford  by  which 
we  were  to  pafs  out,  we  met  with  thofe  falhionable 
mourners,  who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us, 
and  who  being  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had  coait- 
ed  by  the  more  to  find  the  place,  where  they  waited 
cur  coming;  that  by  (hewing  themfelves  to  the  world 
only  at  the  time  when  we  did,  they  might  feem  alfo  to 
have  been  among  the  troubles  of  the  grotto.  Here  the 
waters  that  rolled  on  the  other  fide  fo  deep  and  filent, 
were  much  dried  up,  and  it  was  an  eafier  matter  for  us 
to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crofted,  we  were  received  upon  the 
further  bank,  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  whom 
Comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate  our  appear- 
ance in  the  world  ?gain.  Some  of  thefe  blamed  us  for 
flaying  fo  long  away  from  them,  others  advifed  us 
againft  all  temptations  cf  going  back  again  ;  every  one 
was  cautious  not  to  renew  our  trouble,  by  afking  any 
particulars  of  the  journey  ;  and  all  concluded,  that  in. 
a  cafe  of  fo  much  melancholy  and  affliction,  we  could 
not  have  made  choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Pa- 
tience. Here  Patience,  appearing  ferene  at  her  praifes, 
delivered  us  over  to  Comfort.  Cctnfort  fmiled  at  his 
receiving  the  charge  ;  immediately  the  %  purpled  on 
that  fide;to  which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
broke  in  upon  me, 


Monday, 
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NO  502        Monday,  Odober  6. 

J!A/«w,  ftjns,  profit,   *//',   nil  vident  »//  ?W  /«£«/., 
Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  4.  Sc.  r. 

Better  or  worfe,   profitable  or  difadvantageous,  they 
fee  nothing  but  what  they  lift. 

WHEN  men  read,  they  tafte  the  matter  with 
which  they  are  entertained,  according  as  their 
own  refpeclive  iludies  and  inclinations  have 
prepared  them,  and  make  their  reflections  accordingly. 
Some  perufing  Roman  writers,  would  find  in  them, 
whatever  the  fubjecl  of  the  difcourfes  were,  parts  which 
implied  the  grande-ur  of  that  people  in  their  warfare  or 
their  politics.  As  for  my  parr,  who  am  a  mere  SPEC- 
TATOR, I  drew  this  morning  conclufions  of  their  emi- 
nence in  what  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having  worthy 
fentiments,  from  the  reading  a  comedy  of  Tcrer.ct.  The 
play  was  the  Stlf-Tormentor.  It  is  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  a  perfect  picture  of  human  life,  but  I  did 
not  obferve  in  the  whole  one  pafTage  that  could  raife  a 
laugh.  How  well  difpofed  mult  that  people  be,  who 
could  be  entertained  with  fatisfaftion  by  fo  fober  and 
polite  mirth?  In  the  full  fcene  of  the  comedy,  when  one 
of  the  old  men  accules  the  other  of  impertinence  for 
interpofing  in  his  affairs,  he  anfwers,  7  am  a  nan,  and 
cannot  htlp  filing  ayfcrroiv  that  can  arrive  at  man.  It 
is  faid,  this  ftntence  was  received  with  an  univerfal 
applaufe.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  argument  of  the 
general  good  undemanding  of  a  people,  than  a  fudden 
confent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a  fentiment  which 
has  no  emotion  in  it.  If  it  were  fpoken  with  ever  fo 
great  fkill  in  the  ador,  the  manner  of  uttering  that 
lentence  could  have  nothing  in  it  which  could  ftnke  any 
but  people  of  the  greateft  humanity,  nay  people  elegant 
and  fkilful  in  obiervations  upon  it.  Ic  is  poffible  he 
might  have  lad  his  hand  on  his  breaft,  and  with  a  win- 
cing iufmuation  in  his  countenance,  expreffed  to  his 

neigh-. 
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neighbour  that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his  cafe  his 
owd  ;  yet  I  will  engage  a  player  in  Co-utnt-Garden  might 
hit  fuch  an  attitude  a  thoufand  times  before  he  would 
have  been  regarded.  1  have  heard  that  a  Minrfter  of 
itate  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had  all  manner 
of  books  and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much  they  took  with 
the  people  ;  upon  which  he  would,  and  certainly  might, 
very  well  judge  of  their  prelent  difpoiitions,  and  the 
moft  proper  way  of  applying  them  according  to  his  own 
purpofes.  What  paffes  on  the  ftage,  and  the  reception 
it  meets  with  from  the  audience,  is  a  very  ufeful  in- 
ftruclion  of  this  kind.  According  to  what  you  may 
obferve  there  on  our  ftage,  you  fee  them  often  moved 
fo  direclly  againft  all  common  fenfe  and  humanity, 
that  you  would  be  apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  fa- 
vages.  It  cannot  be  called  a  millake  of  what  is  plea- 
fant,  but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  molt  affuredly 
takes  with  them.  The  other  night  an  old  woman  car- 
ried off  with  a  pain  in  her  fide,  with  all  the  diftortions 
and  anguifn  of  countenance  which  is  natural  to  one  in 
that  condition,  was  laughed  and  clapped  off  the  ftage. 
7"erfncf's  comedy,  which  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  indeed 
written  as  if  he  hoped  to  pleafe  none  but  fuch  as  had 
zs  good  a  tafte  as  himfelf.  I  could  not  but  reflect  up- 
on the  natural  defcription  of  the  innocent  young  wo- 
man made  by  the  fervant  to  his  mailer.  lV~btn  I  came 
to  the  houfet  faid  he,  an  old  woman  opened  tht  deer,  and  I 
fdlovced  btr  in,  btcaufi  1  could  by  entering  up;n  them  un- 
a-waret  better  obfer*ue  nubat  ivas  your  m'JlrefSf  ordinary 
tnanntr  oj  Jptnding  bir  time,  the  only  <u.oy  of  judging  any 
one's  inclinations  and  genius*  I  fiund  I:er  at  her  net  die  in 
a  fort  of fecond  mourning,  ixb  cb  Jhe  wort  for  an  avnt  jh.t 
lad  lately  Injl.  She  bad  notbit.g  on  lur  what  Jhiived  jbe 
d>'(J[ed  only  for  herftlf.  Htr  hair  hung  n.gligtntly  about 
ktr  Jhou'.dirs.  She  had  none,  if  the  arts  with  nuhub  other  $ 
ufe  to  Jet  ibemfel-vei  iff,  but  bad  tl.at  ntgligtnie  of  perjon 
ivbicb  it  nmarkable  in  thoft  who  are  cartful  of  tbiir 

minds Then  foe  had  a  maid  who  iuas  at  wcrk  near 

bir  that  nuas  a  Jlattern,  becanfe  btr  mijhefi  'was  carrlefs ; 
*v.hich  I  take  to  he  another  argument  of  'yiur  ftcurity  in  btr  ; 
fir  the  go-betweens  of  <uti(/tn(n  if  intrigue  a/e 
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loo  well  to  bt  dirty.  Wbttt  you  luire  namtd,  and  1  told  ler 
you  dejlred  to  fee  btr,  Jhe  tbrftu  doivtt  h~r  work  for  joy, 
cover  td  her  face,  and  dtcently  bid  hir  it  an  tic 

muft  be  a  very  good  aftor,  and  draw  attention  rather 
from  his  own  character  than  the  words  of  the  author, 
that  could  gain  it  among  us  for  this  fpecch,  though  fo 
full  of  nature  and  good  fenfe. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players  put- 
ting in  words  of  their  own,  does  in  a  great  meafure  feed 
the  abfurd  tafte  of  the  audience.  But  however  that  is, 
it  is  ordinary  for  a  duller  of  coxcombs  to  take  up  the 
houfe  to  themfelves,  and  equally  infult  both  the  aftors 
and  the  company.  Thefe  favages,  who  want  all  manner 
of  regard  and  deference  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  come 
only  to  fhew  themfelves  to  us,  without  any  other  purpole 
than  to  let  us  know  they  defpife  us. 

The  grofs  of  an  audience  is  compofed  of  two  forts  of 
people,  thofe  who  know  no  pleafure  but  of  the  body,  and 
thofe  who  improve  or  command  corporeal  pleafurcs,  by 
the  addition  of  fine  fentiments  of  the  mind.  At  pre- 
fent  the  intelligent  part  of  the  company  are  wholly  fub- 
dued,  by  the  infurre&ions  of  thofe  who  know  no  fatis- 
fadions  but  what  they  have  in  common  with  all  other 
animals. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  when  a  fcene  tending  to  pro- 
creation is  afted,  you  fee  the  whole  pit  in  fuch  a  chuckle, 
and  old  letchers,  with  mouths  open,  ftare  at  the  loofe 
gefticulations  on  the  flage  with  iiameful  earneftnefs ; 
when  the  jufteft  pictures  of  human  life  in  its  calm  dig- 
nity, and  the  propereft  fentiments  for  the  conduft  of 
it,  pafs  by  like  mere  narration,  as  conducing  only  to 
fomewhat  much  better  which  is  to  come  after.  I  have 
feen  the  whole  houfe  at  fometimes  in  fo  proper  a  difpo- 
fition,  that  indeed  I  have  trembled  for  the  boxes,  and 
feared  the  entertainment  would  end  in  the  reprefentatioo 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabi>.es. 

1  would  not  be  underllood  in  this  talk  to  argue  that 
nothing  is  rolerable  on  the  ftage  but  what  has  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue.  On  the 
contrary,  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing  againft 
the  imerefls  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offenfive  to  good- 
manners,  that  things  of  an  indifferent  nature  may  be 

reprefented. 
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repreferited.  For  this  rea'bn  t  have  no  exception  to 
the  well  drawn  rufticities  in  the  Ccuitry-nj,ake\  and 
there  is  fomething  fo  miraculoufly  pieafant  in  Df?z<f's 
acting  the  aukward  triumph  and  comic  forrow  of  li  b 
in  different  circumftancts,  that  I  (hall  r,ot  be  ai.-Ie  to 
flay  away  whenever  it  is  acted.  Ail  that  vexes  me  is, 
that  the  gallantry  of  taking  the  cudgeh  tor  G'.<,iueji<r- 
Jbire,  with  the  pride  of  heart  in  tucking  himfelf  up, 
and  taking  aim  at  his  adversary,  as  well  as  the  other's 
proteftation  in  the  humanity  of  low  romance,  that  he 
could  not  promife  the  'Squire  to  break  II  ib1-*  head,  but 
he  would,  if  he  could,  do  it  in  love;  then  fiouriih  and 
begin:  I  fay.  what  vexes  me  is,  that  fuch  excellent 
touches  as  thefe,  as  well  as  the  'Squire's  being  oat  of 
all  patience  at  Htb's  fuccefs,  and  venturing  himfelf  in- 
to the  crowd,  are  circumflances  hardly  taken  notice  of, 
and  the  height  of  the  jell  is  only  in  the  very  point  that 
heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident,  were  there  a  fcene 
written,  wherein  Pinktthvian  mould  break  his  leg  by 
wrefiliag  with  Bullo;k,  and  2?.r-fycome  in  to  let  it,  with- 
out one  word  faid  but  what  mould  be  according  to  the 
exact  rules  of  forgery  in  making  this  extenfion,  and 
binding  up  his  leg,  the  whole  houfe  fhould  be  in  a 
roar  of  applaufe  at  the  diflembled  anguiih  of  the  pa- 
tient, the  help  given  by  him  who  threw  him  down,  and 
the  handy  addrels  and  arch  looks  of  the  furgeon.  To 
enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghofls,  the  embattling  of 
armies,  the  noife  of  heroes  in  love,  with  a  thoufand 
other  enormities,  would  be  to  tranfgrefs  the  bounds  of 
this  paper,  for  which  reafon  it  is  poffible  they  may 
have  hereafter  diftindl  difcourfes  ;  not  forgetting  any  of 
the  audience  who  fhall  let  up  for  actors,  and  interrupt 
the  play  on  the  flage  :  And  players  who  (hall  prefer  the 
spplaufe  of  fools  to  that  of  the  reafona'olc  part  of  the 
Company.  T» 


fi 

Tuefday, 
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DJeo  omnes  debinc  ex  animo  mulieres. 

Ter.  Eun.  Aft.  2.   Sc.  3.. 
From   hence  forward  I   blot  oat  of  my  thoughts  all 

memory  of  womankind. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

1  "^T  OUhave^often  mentioned  with  great  vehemencd 

V       and  indignation  thf  mifbehaviour  of  people  at 

«      JL     ^church  ;  but  I  am  atprefent  to  talk  to  you  on 

*  that  fubjecl,  and  complain  to  you  of  one,  whom  at  the 
'  fame  time  I  know  not  what  to  accufe  of,  except  it  be 

*  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of  the' 
'  congregation   to  that  one   objed.     However  I  have 
'  this  to  fay,  that  me  might  have  ftaid  at  her  own  parilh, 
«  and  not  come  to  perplex,  thofe  who  are  ctherwife  in- 

*  tent  upon  their  duty. 

*  La  ft  Sunday  was  feven  night  I  went  into  a  church 
\ «  not  far  from  London  Britgt ;  but  I  wifh  I  had  been  con- 
'  tented  to  go  to  my  own  parifli,  I  am  fare  it  had  been 
«  better  for  me  ;  I  fay,  I  went  to  church  thither,  and  got 
«  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit.  I  had  hardly  been 
'«  accommodated  with  a  feat,  before  there  entered  into 
'  the  aifle  a  young  Lady  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth  and 
«  beauty,  and  drefied  in  the  moR  elegant  manner  imagin- 
«  able.  Her  form  was  fuch,  that  it  engaged  the  eyes  of  th£ 
«  whole  congregation  in  an  inftant,  and  mine  among  the 
'  reil._  Though  v/e  were  all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  flic  was 
'  not  in  the  Jeaft  out  of  countenance,  or  under  the  leait 
_'  diforder,  though  unattended  by  anyone,  and  notfeem- 

*  ing  to  know  particularly  where  to  place  her,felf.   How- 
'  ever,   fhe   had  not  in  the  leafl  a  confident  afpecl,  but 

*  moved  one  with  the  moil  graceful  modefly,  every  one 
'  making  v/ay  until  (he  came  to  a  feat  juft  over-againft 

*  that  in  which  I  was  placed.     The  deputy  of  the  ward 

*  fat  in  that  pew,  and  (he  flood  oppofue  to  him,  and  at 

*  a  glance  into  the  feat,  though  me  did  not  appear  the 
'  leafl;  acquainted  with  the  Gentleman,  was  let  in,  with 

*  a  confulion  that  fpoke  much  admiration  at  the  novelty 

'of 
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*  of  the  thing.  The  fervice  immediately  began,  and  fh« 

*  compofed  herfelf  for  it  with  an  air  of  fo  much  goodnefs 
«  and  fweetnefs,  that  the  confeifion  which  fhe  uttered  fo 

*  as  to  be  heard  where  I  fat,  appeared  an  aft  of  humi- 
«  liation  more  than  fhe  had  occafion   for.  The  truth  is, 

*  her  beauty  had  fomething  fo  innocent,  and  yet  fo  fub- 

*  lime,  that  we  all  gazed  upon  her  like  a  phantom. 
«  None  of  the  pictures  which  we  behold  of  the  belt  Iia- 

*  lian  painters,  have  any  thing  like  the  fpirit  which  ap- 

*  peared  in  her  countenance,  at  the  different  fentiments 
'  expreffed  in  the  feveral  parts  of  divine  fervice .  That 

*  gratitude  and  joy  at  a  thankfgiving,  that  lowlinefs  and 
'  forrow  at  the  prayers  for  the  fick  and  dittrefTed,  that 
'  triumph  at  the  pafTages  which  gave  in  (lances  of  the 
«  divine  mercy,  which  appeared  refpeftively  in  her  af- 
«  peft,  will  be  in  my  memory  to  my  laft  hour.  I  proteft 
'  to  you,  Sir,  fhe  fufpended  the  devotion  of  every  one 

*  around  her;  atid  the  Cafe  ihe  did  every  thing  with,  foon 

*  difperfed  the  churliih  diflike  and  hefnation  in  appro?- 

*  ing  what  is  excellent,  too  frequent  among  us,  to  a  ge- 
«  neral  attention  and  entertainment  in  obferving  her  be- 
«  haviour.     All  the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at  her, 
<  fhe  took  notice  of  no  objeft  about  her,  but  had  an  art 

*  of  feeming  aukwardly  attentive,  whatever  elfe  her  eyes 

*  were  accidentally  thrown   upon.     One  thing  indeed 

*  was  particular,  fhe  Hood  the  whole  fervice,  and  never 
«  kneeled  or  fat :  I  do  not  queftion  but  that  was  to  (hew 
«  herfelf  with  the  greater  advantage,  and   fet  forth  to 

*  better  grace  her  hands  and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the  moft 
4  ardent  devotion,  and  her  bofom,  the  faireft  that  evef 
'  was  feen,  bare  to  obfervation  ;  while   fhe,  you  muft 
«  think,  knew  nothing  of  the  concern  fhe  gave  others, 
«  any  other  than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw 

*  herfelf  out,  without  regard  to  drefs  or  garment,  all 
«  Contrition,  and  loofe  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecftafy 
«  of  devotion.     Well,  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  vo- 

*  luntary,  and  fhe  was  fo  fkilful  in  mufic,  and  fo  touched 
«  with  it,  that  <he  kept  time  net  only  with  fome  motion 
«  of  her  head,  but  alfo  with  a  different  air  in  her  coun- 

*  tenance.     When  the   mufic  was  flrong  and  bold,  fhe 
'  looked  exalted,  but  ferious ;  when  liv.  ly  and  airy,  fhe 

*  was  fmiling  and  gracious  j  when  the  nocjj  were  more 

«  foft 
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'  foft  and  languifhing,  {he  was  kind  and  full  of  pity* 

•  When  fhe  had  now  made  it  vifible  to  the  whole  con- 
'  grsgation,  by  her  motion  and  ear,  that  fhe  could  dance, 

•  and  fhe  wanted  now  only  to  inform  us  that  fhe  could 
'  fing  too,  when  the  Pfalm  was  given  out,  her  voice  was 
'  diilinguifhed  above  all  the  reft,  or  rather  people  did  not 
'  exert  their  own  in  order  to  hear  her.     Never  was  any 
'  heard  fo  fweet  and  fo  flrong.  The  organift  obferved 
'  it,  and  he  thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and  fhe  fwel- 

•  led  every  note,  when  fhe  found  fhe  had  thrown  us  all 

•  out,  and  had  the  laft  verfe  to  herfelf  in  fach  a  manner 
'  as  the  whole  congregation  was  intent  upon  her,  in  the 

•  fame  manner  as  we  fee  in  the  cathedrals  they  are  on  the 
«  perfon  who  fings  alone  the  anthem.    Well,  it  came  at 
«  laft  to  the  fermon,  and  our  young  Lady  would  notlofe 
'  her  part  in  that  neither ;  for  fhe  fixed  her  eye  upon  the 
'  preacher,  and  as  he  faid  any  thing  fhe  approved,  with 

•  one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  fhe  fet  down  the 

•  fentence,  at  once  fhewing  her  fine  hand,  the  gold  pen, 

•  her  readinefs  in  writing,  and  her  judgment  in  choofing 

•  what  to  write.    To  fom  up  what  I  intend  by  this  long 
«  and  particular  account,  1  mean  to  appeal  to  you,  whe- 
«  ther  it  is  reafonable  that  fuch  a  creature  as  this  fhall 
'  comefrom  ajanty  part  of  the  town,  and  give  herfelf  fuch 

•  violent  airs,  to  the  difturbance  of  an  innocent  and  in- 
'  offenfive  congregation,  with  her  fublimities.  The  fact, 
'  1  afTure  you,  was  as  1  have  related  ;  but  I  had  like  to 
'  have  forgot  another  very  confiderable  particular.    As 
'  foon  as  church  was  done  fhe  immediately  ftepped  out 
«  of  her  pew,  and  fell  into  the  fineft  pitty-pat  air,  for- 
«  footh,  wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  toiling  her  head 
'  up  and  down,  as  fhe  fwam  along  the  body  of  the  church. 
'  1,  with  feveral  others  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  her 

•  out,  and  faw  her  hold  up  her  fan  to  an  hackney  coach 

•  at  a  diftance,  who  immediately  came  up  to  her,  and 
'  fhe  whipped  into  it  with  great  nimblenefs,  pulled  the 
'  door  with  a  boding  mien,  as  if  fhe  had  been  ufed  to 
'  a  better  glafs.      She  faid  aloud,  You  kna<va  qubire  to  got 

•  atid  drove  off.     By  this  time  the  bell  of  the  congrega- 

•  tion  was  at  the  church  door,  and  1  could  hear  fome 
'  fay,  A  very  fine  Lady  ;  others,  I'll  warrant  you,  jfh;  is  no 
"*  bttter  tbunjhe  Jhiuld  bet  And  one  very  wife  old  Lady 

•  faid, 
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faid,  She  cuoht  to  have  been  tcJxn  up.  Mr.  SPECTA- 
TOR, I  think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you:  for 
the  offence  does  not  come  under  any  law,  though-fit  is 
apparent  this  creature  came  among  us  only  to  give 
herfelf  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  fvving  in  being  admiied. 
I  defire  you  would  print  this,  thru  (he  may  be  confined 
to  her  own  parifli  ;  for  I  can  affure  you  there  is  no 
attendirg  any  thing  elfe  in  a  place  where  fhe  is  a  no- 
velty. bhe  has  been  talked  of  among  us  ever  fince  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Pbar.tf.rn  :  But  I  would  adviie  her 
to  come  no  more  ;  for  there  is  fo  ftrong  a  party  made 
by  the  women  ngainft  her,  that  Ihe  muft  expect  they 
will  not  be  excelled  a  fecond  time  in  fo  outrageous  a 
manner,  without  doing  her  fome  infult.  Young  wo- 
men, who  aflume  after  this  rate,  and  affed  expcfing 
themfelvcs  to  view  in  congregations  at  the  other  end 
of  the  town,  are  net  fo  mifchievous,  btcaufe  they  ar£ 
rivalled  by  more  of  the  fame  ambition,  who  will  r.ot 
let  the  relt  of  the  company  be  particular  :  But  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  congregation  where  I  was,  1  defire 
,  you  to  keep  thefe  agreeable  difturbances  out  of  the 
city,  where  fobriery  of  manners  is  ftil]  preferved,  and 
all  glaring  and  oftentatious  behaviour,  even  in  things 
laudable,  difcountenanced.  I  \vifti  you  may  never  fee 
the  Phantom,  and  am, 

S  1  R, 

Tour  'tiicft  hhmlle  Servant, 

Ralph  Wonder* 


N°  504         Wednefday,  Odober  8. 

Lepus  fute  es,  &  pulpamentum  ques'is. 

Ter.  Eun.  Ad.  3.  Sec.  i. 

You  are  a  hareyourfelf,  and  what  dainties,  forfooih. 

IT  is  a  great  convenience  to  thofe  who  want  wit  to 
furnifh  out  a  converfation,  that  there  is  fcmething  or    ! 
other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted,  fubilituted  in 

its 
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its  (lead,  which,  according  to  their  tafle,  does  the  bufinefs 
as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the  agreeable  paftime  in  coun- 
try-halls of  crofs  purpofes,  queftions  and  commands, 
and  the  like.  A  little  fuperior  to  thefe  are  thofe  who  can 
play  at  crambo,  or  cap  verfes.  Then  above  them  arfc 
iuch  as  can  make  verfes,  that  is,  rhyme  ;  and  among 
thofe  who  have  the  Latin  tongue,  fuch  as  ufe  to  make 
what  they  call  golden  verfes.  Commend  me  alfo  t9 
thofe  who  have  not  brains  enough  for  any  of  thefe  exer- 
cifes,  and  yet  do  not  give  up  their  preteniions  to  minh-. 
Thefe  can  flap  you  on  the  back  unawares,  lau^h  loud* 
afk  you  how  you  do  with  a  twang  on  your  flioulders,  fay 
you  are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  m 
hamour;  not  to  mention  the  laborious  way  among  the 
minor  poets,  of  making  things  come  into  fuch  and  iuch 
a  fhape,  as  that  of  an  egg,  an  hand,  an  ax,  or  any 
thing  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  en  before  for  that 
purpofe,  or  which  would  have  coil  a  great  deal  of  p.iins 
to  accomplish  it  if  they  dij,  But  all  thefe  methods, 
though  they  are  mechanical,  and  may  be  arrived  at  with 
the  fmalleft  capacity,  do  not  ferve  an  honert  Gentleman 
who  wants  wit  for  his  ordinary  occafions ;  therefore  it  is 
abfulutely  neceiTary  that  the  poor  in  imagination  fliould 
have  fomething  which  may  bi  ferviceable  to  them  at  all 
hours  upon  all  common  occurrences.  That  which  \ve  call 
punni ng  is  therefore  greatly  affefted  bymencf  fmall  in- 
tellects. Fhefe  men  need  not  be  concerned  with  you  for 
the  whole  fentence  ;  but  if  they  can  fay  a  quaint  thing, 
or  bring  in  a  word  which  founds  like  any  one  word  you 
have  fpoken  to  thtm,  they  can  turn  the  difcourfe,  or 
diitrad  you  fo  that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  confe- 
quence  if  they  cannot  be  as  witry  as  you  are,  they  can 
hinder  your  being  any  wittier  than  they  are.  Thus  if 
yoa  talk  of  a  candle,  he  can  d-eal  with  you  ;  and  if  you 
aflv 'to  help  you  to  fume  bread,  a  -puniler  {hould  think 
himfelf  -very  ill-brtd'if  he  drd  not}  and  if  he  is  not  as 
«uW/  brid  as  yourfelf,  he  hopes  f^r  gratm  of  allowance. 
If  you  do  not  unuerftand  that  lalt  fafl-.y,  you  muft  recol- 
1e£l  that  bread  is>made  of  grain  ;  and  fo  they  go  on  for 
ever,  without  poflsbi'ity  of  being  txhauftcd. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  fmall  facul- 
ties-, who  fuppiy  want  of  .vit  with  wane  of  breeding ; 

Vol.  VII.  F  and 
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and  becaufe  women  are  both  by  nature  and  education 
more  offended  at  any  thing  which  is  immodeft,  than  we 
men  are,  thefe  are  ever  harping  upon  things  they  ought 
rot  to  allude  to,  and  deal  mightily  in  double  meanings. 
Every  one's  own  obfervation  will  fugged  inftances 
enough  of  this  kind,  without  my  mentioning  any  ;  for 
your  double  meaners  are  difperfed  up  and  down  through 
all  parts  of  town  or  city  where  there  are  any  to  offend, 
in  order  to  fee  off  themfelves.  Thefe  men  are  mighty 
loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty  Gentlemen  with  the 
fillier  and  unbred  part  of  womankind.  But  above  all 
already  mentioned,  or  any  who  ever  were,  or  even  can 
be  in  the  world,  the  happieft  and  fureft  to  be  pleafant, 
are  a  fore  of  people  whom  we  have  not  indeed  lately 
heard  much  of,  and  thofe  are  your  Biters. 

A  Biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  difbelieve  in  itfelf,  and  perhaps  has  given  you,  be- 
fore he  bit  you,  no  reafon  to  di (believe  it  for  his  faying 
it;  and  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs  in  your  face,  and 
triumphs  that  he  has  deceived  you.  In  a  word,  a  Biter  is 
one  who  thinks  you  a  fool,  becaufe  you  do  not  think  him 
a  knave.  This  defcription  of  him  one  may  infift  upon  to 
be  a  juft  one ;  for  what  elfe  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is 
it,  to  depend  upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another, 
be  it  in  point  of  wit,  or  intereft,  or  any  thing  elfe  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  Biting,  by  a  metaphor  taken  . 
from  beafts  of  prey,  which  devour  harmlefs  and  unarmed 
animals,  and  look  upon  them  as  their  food  wherever 
they  meet  them.  The  {harpers  about  town  very  inge- 
nioufly  underftood  themfelves  to  be  to  the  undefigning 
part  of  mankind  what  foxes  are  to  lambs,  and  therefore 
ufed  the  word  Biting,  to  exprefs  any  exploit  wherein 
they  had  over-reached  any  innocent  and  inadvertent 
man  of  his  purfe.  Thefe  rafcals  of  late  years  have 
been  the  gallants  of  the  town,  and  carried  it  with  a 
falhionable  haughty  air,  to  the  difcouragement  of  mo- 
defty,  and  all  honcll  arts.  Shallow  fops,  who  are  go- 
verned by  the  eye,  and  admire  every  thing  that  ftruts 
in  vogue,  took  up  from  the  (harpers  the  phrafe  of 
Biting,  and  ufed  it  upon  all  occafions.  either  to  difown 
any  nonfenfical  fturF  they  mould  talk  themfelves,  or 
«vade  the  force  of  what  was  reafonably  faid  by  others. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  when  one  of  thefe  cunning  creatures  was  entered 
into  a  debate  with  you,  whether  it  was  practicable  in  the 
prefent  Hate  of  affairs  to  accomplifh  fuch  a  proportion* 
and  you  thought  he  had  let  fall  what  deftroyed  his  fide  of 
the  queftion,  as  foon  as  you  looked  with  an  earneftnefs 
ready  to  lay  hold  of  it,  he  immediately  cried,  Site,  and 
you  were  immediately  to  acknowledge  all  that  part  was 
in  jeft.  They  carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance  imagin- 
able, and  if  one  of  thefe  witlings  knows  any  particulars 
which  may  give  authority  to  what  he  fays5  he  is  flill  the 
more  ingenious  if  he  impofes  upon  your  credulity.  Ire- 
member  a  remarkable  inltance  of  this  kind.  There  came 
up  a  fhrewd  young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man^  his 
'countryman,  and  taking  him  afide  with  a  grave  con- 
cerned countenance,  goes  en  at  this  rate :  I  fee  you  here, 
and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  Torkjhire  ! — -You 
look  fo  furprifed  you  could  not  have  heard  of  it — and 
yet  the  particulars  are  fuch,  that  it  cannot  be  falfe  :  I 
am  forry  I  am  got  into  it  fo  far  that  I  now  muft  tell 
you ;  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  for  your  fervice  to 
know — on  Tuefday  laft,  juft  after  dinner — you  know  his 
manner  is  to  fmoke,  opening  his  Jbox,  your  father  fell 
down  dead  in  an  apoplexy.  The  Youth  fhewed  the  filial 

forrow  which  he  ought Upon  which  the  witty  man 

Cried,   Bile,  there  was  nothing  in  all  this- • 

To  put  an  end  to  this  filly,  pernicious,  frivolous  way 
at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  inilance  of  a  Bite, 
which  no  Biter  for  the  future  will  ever  be  able  to  equal, 
though  I  heartily  wifti  him  the  fame  occafion.  It  is  a  fu- 
perftition  with  feme  furgeons  who  beg  the  bodies  of  con- 
demned malefa&ors,  to  go  to  the  goal,  and  bargain  for 
the  carcafe  with  the  criminal  himfelf.  A  good  honeit 
fellow  did  fo  laft  feffions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  con- 
demned men  on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The 
furgeon  communicated  his  bufinefs,  and  fell  into  dif- 
courfe  with  a  little  fellow,  who  refufed  twelve  {hilling.", 
and  infifted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow,  who 
killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardly,  and  like  a 
jnan  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him,  Look  you,  Mr. 
Surgeon,  thatlittle  dry  fellow,  who  has  been  half-ftarved 
all  his  life,  and  is  rrow  half  dead  with  fear,  cannot  an- 
fwer  your  purpofe.  1  have  ever  lived  highly  and  freely, 
F  2  my 
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my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not  pined  in  imprifonment  $ 
you  fee  my  creft  fvvells  to  your  knife,  and  after  Jack- 
Catch  has  done,  upon  tny  honour  you  will  find  me  as 
found  as  ever  a  bullock  in  any  of  the  markets.  Come, 
for  twenty  /hillings  I  am  .your  man — Says  the  Surgeon* 

done,    there  is  a  guinea This  witty  rogue  took  the 

money,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  i\  in  his  fifl,  cries  But,  1 
am  to  be  bangtd  in  Chains,  T 


3a; 
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Non  babeo  Jenique  nauei  Mar/urn  dugurtm, 
Non  ijicanos  arufpicfs,  non  di  circo  Aftrologor* 
Non  ijiaeoi  conje3ores,  non  interpreter  /omnium  t 
Won  tnimfunt  //',  out  faentia,  out  artt  divtni, 
SeJ/uptrjiitiofi  vates,  impudentefiut  barioli, 
dut  inertes,  out  ia/ant\  aut  quibus  tgeftai  imferal  : 
Qui  fui  quefiut  causa  fiftas  jufcitant  fententias, 
Qui  fibi  /emit  am  non  fapiunt,  alter  i  monftrant  <viam, 
Quibus  divit'ai  polli(eitturt  ab  Us  dracbmam  petunt  : 
De  divitiis  dtdncant  dracbmam^  reddant  cetera. 


Augars  and  Soothfayers,  Aftrologers, 
Diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
J  ne'er  confult,  and  heartily  defpife  : 
Vain  thtir  pretence  to  more  than  human  fluli; 
For  gain  imaginary  ichemes  they  draw; 
Wand'rers  themielves,  they  guide  another's  fteps  ; 
And  for  poor  Sixpence  promife  countlefs  wealth  ; 
Let  them,  if  they  expeft  to  be  believed, 
Deduft  the  Sixpence,  and  bellow  the  refi. 

THofe  who  have  maintained  thnt  men   would  be 
more  miferable  than  beafts,    were  their  hopes 
confined  to  this  life  only,  among  other  confidera- 
f  \3ns  take  notice  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the 
amguilh  of  the  prefent  evil,  whereas  the  former  are  very 
otten  pained  by  the  refle&ioa  en  what  is  pafied,  and  the 

feat 
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fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any  future  diffi- 
culties or  misfortunes  is  fo  natural  to  the  mind,  that 
were  a  man's  forrows  and  difquietudes  fummed  up  at  the 
end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally  be  found  that'he  had 
fuffered  more  from  the  apprehenfion  of  fuch  evils  as  ne- 
ver happened  to  him,  than  from  thofe  evils  which  had 
really  befallen  him.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  among 
thofe  evils  which  befall  us,  there  are  many  that  have 
been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  profpecl,  than  by  their 
actual  prefTure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to 
kcow  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has 
given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.  Some 
found  their  prefcience  on  the  lines  of  a  man's  hand,  others 
on  the  features  of  his  face  ;  fome  on  the  fignatures 
which  nature  has  imprefled  on  his  body,  and  others  on 
bis  own  hand-writing  ;  Some  read  men's  fortunes  in  the 
ftars,  as  others  have  fcarched  after  them  in  the  entrails  of 
b.-afts,  or  the  flight  of  birds.  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe 
have  been  touched  more  or  lefs  with  thefe  groundlefs 
horrors  and  prefages  of  futurity,  upon  furveying  the 
mod  indifferent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  furpriiing  than  to  ccnfider  Cicero,  who  made  the 
greateft  figure  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  fenate  of  the  Roman 
common-wealth,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  outfhined  all 
the  philofophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library  and  in  his 
retirements,  as  bufying  himfelf  in  the  college  of  augurs, 
and  obferving  with  a  religious  attention,  after  what 
manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  feveral  giainsof  corn 
which  were  thrown  to  them  ? 

Notwithftanding  thefe  follies  are  pretty  well  worn  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  wife  and  learned  in  the  prefent 
age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  perfons  are  Hill 
fiaves  to  them.  There  are  numberlefs  arts  of  predic- 
tion among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too  trifling  to  enume- 
rate ;  and  infinite  obfervation  of  days,  numbers,  voices, 
and  figures,  which  are  regarded  by  them  as  portents  and 
prodigies.  In  fhort,  every  thing  prophefies  to  the  fu- 
perllitious  man  ;  there  is  fcarce  a  ftraw  or  a  nifty  piece 
of  iron  that  lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards,  gypfies, 

and  canning  men  are  difperfed  through  all  the  countries, 

F  3  and 
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and  market-towns  of  Great-Britain,  not  to  mention  the 
fortune-tellers  and  aftrologers,  who  live  very  comfort- 
ably upon  the  curiofity  of  feveral  well-difpofed  perfons 
in  the  cities  of  Lcndon  and  We  ft  mi  after. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination,  there 
is  none  which  fo  univerfally  amufes  as  that  by  dreams. 
I  have  indeed  obferved  in  a  late  Speculation,  that  there 
have  been  fometimes,  upon  very  extraordinary  occasions,, 
fupernatural  revelations  made  to  certain  perfons,  by  this 
means ;  but  as  it  is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  this  paper  to 
root  out  popular  errors,  I  muft  endeavour  to  expofe  the 
folly  and  fuperilition  of  thofe  perfons,  who,  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  lay  any  ftrefs  upon 
things  of  fo  uncertain,  fhadowyvand  chimerical  a  na- 
ture. This  I  cannot  do  more  effectually  than  by  the 
following  letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  quarter  of  the 
town  that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  fome  pro- 
phetic Philomath;  it  having  been  ufual,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  all  fuch  people  as  have  loll  their  wits,  to  refort 
to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their  inftruc- 


Mr.    SPECTATOR,  MoorfelJs,  Ofiober  4,  1712. 

MAving  long  confidered  whether  there  be  any 
trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  afcer  having 
yed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
feffions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an 
Oneiro-critic,  or,  in  plain  Englijh,  an  interpreter  of 
dreams.  For  want  cf  fo  ufeful  a  perfon,  there  are 
feveral  good  pj«>le  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in 
this  particuJ4rf  and  dream  a  whole  year  together 
without  being  ever  the  wifer  for  it.  I  hope  I  am 
pretty  well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  ftudied  by 
candlelight  ali  the  rule?  of  art  which  have  been  laid 
down  upon  this  fubjec~t.  My  great  uncle  by  my 
wife's  fide  was  a  Scotch  Highlander,  and  fecond-fighteJ. 
I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon  one  hand, 
and  was  born  on  the  longeft  night  of  the  year.  My 
Chriilian  and  Sir-name  begin  and  end  with  the  fame 
letters.  I  sm  lodged  in  MW folds,  in  a  houfe  that 
for  thefe  fifty  years  has  been  always  tenanted  by  a 
eonjurer. 

'  If 
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'  If  you  had  been  in  company,  fo  much  as  myfelf, 
with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  muft  know 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day  in  their 
lives,  upon  feeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  un- 
expected, cry,  My  dream  is  cut  ;  and  cannot  go  to  (leep 
in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  fomething  or  other  has 
happened  which  has  expounded  the  vifions  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  There  are  others  who  are  in  very  great 
-pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  circumftances 
of  a  dream,  that  made  ftrong  impreffions  upon  them 
while  it  lafted.  In  (hort,  Sir,  there  are  many  whole 
waking  thoughts  are  wholly  employed  on  their  fieep- 
ing  ones.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of  this  curious 
and  inquifitive  part  of  my  fellow-fubjefts,  I  (hall  in 
the  firit  place  tell  thole  perfons  what  they  dreamt  of, 
who  fancy  they  never  dn  am  at  all.  In  the  ne.\t  place, 
I  (hall  make  out  any  dieam,  upon  hearing  a  fingle 
circumftance  of  it;  and  in  the  Jait  place,  (hall  ex- 
pound to  them  the  good  or  bad  fortune  which  fuch 
dreams  portend.  If  they  do  not  prefage  good  luck,  I 
fhall  defire  nothing  for  my  pains  ;  not  queftioning  at 
the  fame  time  that  thofe  who  confult  me  will  be  fo 
reafonable  as  to  afford  me  a  moderate  (hare  out  of  any 
considerable  eftate,  profit  or  emolument  which  I  (hall 
difcoverto  them,  i  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing, 
on  condition  that  their  names  may  be  infer  ted  in 
public  advertifements,  to  atteft  the  truth  of  fuch  my 
interpretations.  As  for  people  of  quality  or  others 
who  are  indifpofed,  and  do  not  care  to  come  in  per- 
fon,  I  can  interpret  their  dreams  by  feeing  their  wa- 
ter. I  fet  afide  one  day  in  the  week  for  Lovers ;  and 
interpret  by  the  great  for -any  Gentlewoman  who  is 
turned  of  fixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  Crown  per 
week,  with  the  ufual  allowances  for  good  luck.  '  I 
have  feveral  rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up,  at  rea- 
fonable rates,  for  fuch  as  have  not  convenicncies  fur 
dreaming  at  their  own  houfes. 

Titus  Tropbon'us. 
N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.  O 


F  4  Friday 
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Candida  perpettto  re/ia'f,  concordia,  le£ot 
Tamque  part  Jumper  ftt  Fenus  a-  qua  jugo* 

Drligat  illafenem  quondam  ;  j\d  6?  iffa  marito, 
7"unc  qutque  turn  fusrit^  non  itideatur  anus, 

Mart.  Epig.  13.  1.  4.  ver.  7-*. 

Perpetual  harmony  their  bed  attend, 
.And  Venus  {till  the  well-rnatch'd  pair  befriend. 
May  fhe,  when  time  has  funk  him  into  years, 
Love  her  old  man,  and  cherilh  his  white  hairs; 
Nor  he  perceive  her  charms  thro'  age  decay, 
But  thick  each  happy  fun  his  bridal  day. 

Til  E  following  eGay  is  written  by  the  Gentleman,. 
to  whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  thofe  feveral 
e^celkrit  difcouifes  which  have  been  marked  with  the 
letter  X. 


I  Have  fomewhere  met  with  a  fable  that 
the  father  of  Love.  It  is  certain  that  a  mind  ought, 
at  kaft,  to  be  free  from  the  apprehenfions  of  want 
and  poverty,   before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the  fcft- 
neiTes  and  endearments  of  this  pailion.     Notwithrtand- 
ing  we  fee  multitudes  of  married  people,  who  are  utter 
firangersto  this  delightful  paffion  arnidit  all  the  affluence 
cf  the  moft  plentiful  fortunes. 

It  is  not  .fufiicient  to  make  a  marriage  happy,  that  the 
humours  of  two  people  fhould  be  alike;  I  could  inllance 
an  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  the  l^aft  k-ntiment  cf 
love  remaining-  for  one  another,  ytt  are  fo  like  in  their 
burnouts,  that  if  they  were  not  already  married,  the 
whole  world  would  dcfign  them  for  man  and  wife. 

The  fpirit  of  love  has  fomething  fo  extremely  fine 
in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  diihirb.d  and  loft,  by  feme 

lite  e 
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little  accidents,  which  the  tartlets  and  unpolrte  never 
attend  to,  until  it  is  gone  pall  recovery. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banifli  it  from  a 
married  ftate,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and  laying 
afide  the  common  rules  of  decency.  Though  I  conld 
give  inftances  of  this  in  feveral  particulars,  1  mall  only 
mention  that  of  cre/s.  The  beaus  and  belles  about 
town,  who  drefs  purely  to  catch  one  another,  think 
there  is  no  farther  occafion  for  the  bait,  when  their  firft 
defign  has  fucceeded.  But  befides  the  too  common  fau-lt 
in  point  of  neatnefs,  there  are  feveral  others  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  feen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of 
our  modern  comedies,  where  a  Frtnch  woman  offering 
to  undrefs  and  drefs  herfelf  before  the  lover  of  the  play, 
and  affuring  his  miltrefs  that  it  was  very  ufual  in 
France,  the  Lady  tells  her  that  is  a  fecret  in  drefs  me 
never  knew  before,  and  that  Ihe  was  fo  unpolifhed  an, 
EngHJh  woman,  as  to  refolve  never  to  learn  even  to 
drefs  before  her  hufband. 

There  is  fomething  fo  grofs  in  the  carriage  of  fome 
wives,  that  they  k>fe  their  hufbands  hearts  for  faults, 
which,  if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or  good  breed- 
ing, he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  1  am  afraid,  in- 
deed, the  Ladies  are  generally  moil  faulty  in  this  par- 
ticular ;  who  at  their  hril  giving  into  love,  find  the  way 
fo  fmooth  and  pleafant,  that  they  fancy  it  is  fcaxcepof- 
fible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  fo  much  nicety  and  difcretion  required  to 
keep  love  blive  after  marriage,  and  make  converfation 
ili  11  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
that  I  know  notning  which  feems  readily  to  promile  it, 
but  an  earnsft  endeavour  to  pleafe  on  both  fides,  and 
fuperiorgood  fenfe  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

By  a  man  of  fenfe,  1  mean  one  acquainted  with  bu- 
finefs  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  roue1!  fettl -3  her  efteern  for  a  man, 
according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  and  the 
characler  ha  bears  among  his  own  fex.  As  learning 
is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it  is,  nie- 
thinks,  as  fcandalous  and  inexcufahle  for  a  man  of  f  r- 
t'jne  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a  woman  rot  to  know  ho^v 
to  behave  herfelf  on  the  mofl  ordinary  occasions.  It  is- 
F  5  this 
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this  which  fets  the  two  fexes  at  the  greateft  diflance  ; 
a  woman  is  vexed  and  furprifed,  to  find  nothing  more 
in  the  converfation  of  a  man,  than  in  the  common 
tattle  of  her  own  fex. 

Some  fmall  engagement  at  lead  in  bufinefs,  not  only 
fets  a  man's  talents  in  the  faireil  light,  and  allots  him 
a  part  to  acl,  in  which  a  wife  cannot  well  intermeddle  j 
but  gives  frequent  occafion  for  thofe  little  abfences, 
which,  whatever  Teeming  uneafmefs  they  may  give,  are 
fome  of  the  beft  prefervatives  of  love  and  defire. 

The  Fair  fex  are  fo  confcious  to  themfelves,  that  they 
have  nothing  in  them  which  can  deferve  intirely  to  in- 
grbfs  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  defpife  one, 
who,  to  ufe  their  own  expreffion,  is  always  hanging  at 
their  apron-firings. 

Ltftitia  is  pretty,  modefr,  tender,  and  has  fenfe 
enough  ;  fhe  married  Erajius,  who  is  in  a  poft  of  fome 
bufinefs,  and  has  a  general  tafle  in  mofl  parts  of  polite 
learning.  Lanitia,  wherever  fhe  vifits,  has  the  plea- 
fure  to  hear  of  fomething  which  was  handfomely  faid  or 
done  by  Era/Jus.  Erajlus,  fince  his  marriage,  is  more 
gay  in  his  drefs  than  ever,  and  in  all  companies  is  as 
complaifant  to  L<etitia  as  to  any  other  Lady.  I  have 
feen  him  give  her  her  fan  when  it  has  dropped,  with  ail 
the  gallantry  of  a  lover.  When  they  take  the  air  to- 
gether, Erajlus  is  continually  improving  her  thoughts, 
and,  with  a  turn  of  wit  and  fpirit  which  is  peculiar  to 
him,  giving  her  an  infight  into  things  fhe  had  no  no- 
tions of  before.  Lxtitia  is  tranfported  at  having  a  new 
world  thus  opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man 
that  gives  her  fuch  agreeable  informations.  Erajlus  has 
carried  this  point  flill  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily 
not  only  more  fond  of  him,  but  infinitely  more  fatisfied 
with  herfelf.  Erajlus  finds  a  juftnefs  or  beauty  in  what- 
ever fhe  fays  or  obferves,  that  Lestitia  herfelf  was  tot 
aware  of,  and  by  his  affiftance,  fhe  has  difcovertd  aa 
hundred  good  qualities  and  accomplifhments  in  herfelf, 
which  fhe  never  before  once  dreamed  of.  Erajius,  with 
the  moft  artful  complaifance  in  the  world,  by  feveial 
remote  hints,  finds  the  means  to  make  her  fay  or  pro- 
pofe  almofl  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  al- 

waya 
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ways  receives  as  her  own  difcovery,  and  gives  her  all  the 
reputation  of  it. 

Erajius  has  a  perfefl  tafte  in  painting,  and  carried 
Leetitia  with  him  the  other  day  to  fee  a  collection  of 
pictures.  I  fometimes  vifit  this  happy  couple.  As  we 
were  laft  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  before  din- 
ner, /  have  latily  laid  out  feme  money  in  paintings,  fays  . 
Erajius  \  I  bought  that  Venus  and  Adonis  purely  upon 
Lcctitia';  Judgment ;  it  cofl  me  threefcore  Guineas,  and  I 
was  this  morning  offlred  a  hundred  for  it.  I  turned  to- 
wards L&titia,  and  faw  her  cheeks  glow  with  pleafure, 
while  at  the  fame  time  fhe  caft  a  look  upon  Erajius,  the 
moil  tender  and  affectionate  I  ever  beheld. 

Flavilia  married  Tom  Tawdry  ;  foe  was  taken  with 
his  laced  coat  and  rich  fword-knot ;  {he  has  the  morti- 
fication to  fee  Tom  defpifed  by  all  the  worthy  part  of 
his  own  fex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do  after  dinner,  but 
to  determine  whether  he  will  pare  his  nails  at  St.  James's, 
W&ttt's,  or  his  own  houfe.  He  has  faid  nothing  to 
Fla<villa  fince  they  were  married,  which  fhe  might  not 
have  heard  as  well  from  her  own  woman.  He  however 
takes  great  care  to  keep  up  the  faucy  ill-natured  au- 
thority of  a  hufband.  Whatever  Fla-villa  happens  to 
affert,  Tom  immediately  contradicts  with  an  oath  by  way 
of  preface,  and,  My  dear,  I  mu/l  tell  you,  you,  talk  moj} 
tonfoundfdly  filly.  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well 
difpofed  for  all  the  tendernefs  of  Love  as  that  of  Lafitia  ; 
but  as  love  feldom  continues  long  after  efteem,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  at  prefent,  whether  the  unhappy 
F la-villa,  hates  or  defpifes  the  perfon  moil,  whom  me  is 
ebliged  to  lead  her  whole  life  with.  X 


Saturday, 
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Deftndit  numerttS)  junfttsqut  umlsne  phalanges* 

Juv.  Sat.  2.  ver.  46.- 

Preferved  from  ftiame  by  numbers  on  eur  fide. 

THere  is  fometjjing  very  fublime,  though  very  fan- 
ciful, in  Flaws,  defcription  of  the  Supreme  Being,.. 
That  truth-is  bis  bed},  and  light  bis  Jhadonv.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  fo  contradic- 
tory to  his  nature,  as  error  and  falfhood.  The  PlatonifU 
have  fo  juft  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's  avfrfion  to  every 
thing  which  is  falfe  and  erroneous,  that  they  looked  up- 
on tmth  aj  no  lefs  necefiary  than  virtue,  to  qualify  a 
human  foul  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  feparate  ftate.  For 
this  reafon  as  they  recommended  moral  duties  to  qualify 
and  feafon  the  will  for  a  future  life,  fo  they  prefcribed 
feveral  contemplations  and  fciences  to  je&ify  the  un- 
demanding.  Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  de- 
monftrations  the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  foul,  as 
being  the  moft  proper  means  to  cleanfe  it  from  error,  and 
to  give  it  a  rdifli  of  troth  ;  which  is  the  natural  food 
and  oeurifhment  of  the  underflancing,  as  virtue  is  the 
perfection  and  happinefs  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  (hewn  wherein  the 
malignity  of  a  lye  confifts,  and  fet  foith,  in  proper  co- 
lours, the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence.  1  lhall  here  con- 
f.der  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has  not 
been  fo  much  fpoken  to;  I  mean  that  abominable  prac- 
tice of  party-ljing.  This  vice  is  fo  very  predominant 
among  us  at  prefent,  that  a  man  is  thought  of  no  prin- 
ciples, who  does  not  propagate  a  certain  fyftem  of  lies. 
The  coffee  houfes  are  frpported  ^r  them,  the  prefs  is 
choked  with  them,  eminent  authors  live  upon  thenu 
Our  bottle-converfation  is  fo  infefted  with  them,  that  a 
pirty-lye  is  grown  as  fafnionable  an  entertain.T.ent  as  a 
lively  catch  or  a  merry  ftory :  The  truth  of  it  is,  half  ih-s 
great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  ilruck  dumb,  were 

this 
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this  fountain  of  difcourfe  dried  up.  There  is  however 
one  advantage  retailing  from  this  deteflable  practice  ; 
the  very  appearances  of  truth  are  fo  little  regarded,  that 
lyes  are  at  prefent  difcharged  in  the  air,  and  begin  to 
hurt  nody,  When  we  hear  a  party  flory  from  a  ftranger, 
we  confider  whether  he  is  a  whig  or  a  tory  that  relates 
it,  and  immediately  conclude  they  are  words  of  courfe, 
in  which  the  honeft  Gentleman  defigns  to  recommend 
his  zeal,  without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man 
is  looked  upon  as  bereft  of  common  fenfe,  that  gives 
credit  to  the  relations  of  party-writers ;  nay  his  own 
friends  (hake  thtir  heads  at  him,  and  confider  him  in  r,o 
other  light  than  an  officious  tool  or  a  well-meaning 
idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  fafhion  to  hufband  a 
Jye,  and  trump  it  up  in  fome  extraordinary-  emergency, 
it  generally  did  execution,  and  was  not  a  little  ferviceable 
to  the  faftion  that  made  ufe  of  it ;  but  at  prelent  every 
man  is  upon  his  guard,  the  artifice  has  been  too  often 
repealed  to  take  effecl. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  fee  men  of  probity, 
who  would  fcorn  to  utter  a  falfhood  for  their  own  par- 
ticular advantage,  give  fo  readily  into  a  lye  when  it  ia 
become  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwithstanding  they 
are  thoroughly  fenfible  of  it  as  fuch.  How  is  it  poilible 
f>r  tnofe  who  are  men  of  honour  in  their  perfons,  thus 
to  become  notorious  liars  in  their  party?  If  we  look 
into  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  may  find,  I  think, 
three  reafons  for  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcover  ths 
infuftkiency  of  thefe  reafons  to  juUify  fo  criminal  a 
practice. 

In.  the  hrft  place,  men  are  apt  to  think  that  the  guilt 
ef  a  lye,  and  confequently  the  punifliment,  may  be  very 
much  duninJflied,  if  not  wholly  worn  out,  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  thofe  who  partake  in  it.  Though  the  weight 
>.  ef  a  fal  (hood  would  be  too  heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it 
grows  light  in  their  imaginations,  when  it  is  fhared 
among  many.  But  in  this  cafe  a  man  very  much  de- 
ceives himfelf ;  guilt,  when  it  fpreads  through  numbers, 
is  not  fo  properly  divided  as  multiplied  :  Every  one  ij 
criminal  in  proportion  to  the  offence  which  he  commits, 
act  to  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  his  companions  in 

it. 
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it.  Both  the  crime  and  the  penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon 
every  individual  of  an  offending  multitude,  as  they 
would  upon  any  (ingle  perfon  had  none  lhared  with  him 
in  the  offence.  In  a  word,  the  divifion  of  guilt  is  like 
to  that  of  matter;  though  it  may  be  feparated  into  in- 
finite portions,  every  portion  (hall  have  the  whole  ef- 
fence  of  matter  in  it,  and  confift  of  as  many  parts  as  the 
whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  though  multitudes,  who  join 
in  a  lye,  cannot  exempt  themfelves  from  the  guilt,  they 
may  from  the  (hame  of  it.  The  fcandal  of  a  lye  is  in 
a  manner  loft  and  annihilated,  when  diffused  among 
feveral  thoufands ;  as  a  drop  of  the  blackeft  tindure 
wears  away  and  vanifties,  when  mixed  and  confufed  in 
a  confiderable  body  of  water  ;  the  blot  is  ftill  in  it,  but 
is  not  able  to  difcover  itfelf.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
great  motive  to  feveral  party-offenders,  who  avoid 
crimes,  not  as  they  are  prejudicial  to  their  virtue,  but  to 
their  reputation.  It  is  enough  to  (hew  the  weaknefs  of 
thisreafon,  which  palliates  guilt  without  removing  it, 
that  every  man  who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  himfelf 
in  efFeft  an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appearance 
of  virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  con- 
duct neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  confcience,  the 
fuggeftions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  third  and  lad  great  motive  for  mens  joining  in 
a  popular  falfliood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called  it,  a 
party-lye,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced  of  it  as 
fuch,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  caufe  which  every  party 
may  be  fuppofed  to  look  upon  as  the  moft  meritorious. 
The  unfoundnefs  of  this  principle  has  been  fo  often 
expofed,  and  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  a 
man  muft  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  principles,  either 
of  natural  religion  or  ChrilHanity,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to 
be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man  might  promote  the  fuppofed 
good  of  his  country  by  the  blackert  calumnies  and  falf- 
hoods,  our  nation  abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any 
other  of  the  Chriftian  world.  When  Pompey  was  de- 
fired  not  to  fet  fail  in  a  tempefl  that  would  hazard  his 
life,  //  is  ntcejfary  for  mrt  fays  he,  to  jail,  but  it  is  not 
ntC'Jfary  for  mt  to  live;  Every  man  fhould  fay  to  him- 

fclf, 
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felf,  with  the  fame  fpirit,  It  is  my  duty  to  fpeak  truth, 
though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an  office.  One  of 
the  fathers  hath  carried  this  point  fo  high,  as  to  de- 
clare, He  iL-ould  not  tell  a  lytt  though  he  ivtrt  fure  to  gain 
biO-jen  by  it.  However  extravagant  fuch  a  proteftation 
may  appear,  every  one  will  own,  that  a  man  may  fay 
very  reafonably,  he  would  not  tell  a  lyt,  if  be  were  furt  to 
gam  hill  by  it  ;  or  if  you  have  a  mind  to  foften  the 
exprelfion,  that  he  would  not  tell  a  lye  to  gain  any  tem- 
poral reward  by  it,  when  he  fhould  run  the  hazard 
of  lofing  much  more  than  it  was  poffible  for  him  to 
gain.  O 
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Onines  auttrn  13  httentur  £3*  dicuntur  tyranni,  qui  pottjlate 
/unt  ferpttua,  in  ea  civitate  qua  libtrtatt  ttfa  tft. 

Corn.  Nepos  in  Milt.  c.  8, 

For  all  thofe  are  accounted  and  denominated  tyrants, 
who  exercife  a  perpetual  power  in  that  Hate,  which 
was  before  free. 

THE  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  fre- 
quently obferved  with  very  much  indignation  ; 
therefore  I  fliall  give  them  to  the  public  in  the 
words  with  which  my  correfpondents,  who  fuffer  under 
the  hardfhips  mentioned  in  them,  defcribe  them. 

Mr.  S  P  E  c  T  A  TOR, 

IN  former  ages  all  pretenfions  to  dominion  have 
been  fupported  and  fubmitted  to,  either  upon  ac- 
count of  inheritance,  conqueft  or  eleclion  ;  and  all 
fui.h  perfons  who  have  taken  upon  them  any  fove- 
reigntyover  their  fellow-creatures  upon  any  other  ac- 
count, have  been  always  called  Tyrants,  not  fo  much 
becaufe  they  were  guilty  of  any  particular  barbari- 
ties, as  becaufe  every  attempt  to  luch  a  fuperioriry 
was  in  its  nature  tyrannical.  But  there  is  another 

'  fort 
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fort  of  potentates,  who  may  with  greater  propriety  be 
called  Tyrants  than  thofe  laft  mentioned,  both  as  they 
aflame  a  defpotic  dominion  over  thofe  as  free  as  them- 
fclves,  and  as  they  fupport  it  by  adls  of  notable  op- 
preflion  and  injuftice;  and  thefe  are  the  rulers  in  ail 
clubs  and  meetings.  In  other  governments,  the 
punimments  of  fome  have  been  alleviated  by  the  re- 
wards of  others ;  but  what  makes  the  reign  of  thefe 
potentates  fo  particulaily  grievous,  is,  that  they  are 
exquifitein  punifhing  their  fubjecls,  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  reward  them. 
That  the  reader  may  the  better  comprehend  the  na- 
ture of  thefe  Monarchs,  as  well  as  the  miferable  ftate 
of  thofe  that  are  their  vaffals,  I  (hall  give  an  account 
of  the  King  of  the  company  I  am  fallen  into,  whom 
for  his  particular  Tyranny  I  fhall  call  Diof,j/;ui ;  as 
alfo  of  the  feeds  that  fprung  up  to  this  odd  fort  of 
empire. 

'  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  neceffary  fome 
one  of  the  company  fhould  take  it  upon  him  to  get 
all  things  in  fuch  order  and  readinefs,  as  may  con- 
tribute as  much  as  poflible  to  the  felicity  of  the  con- 
vention ;  fuch  as  haftning  the  fire,  getting  a  fufficient 
number  of  candles,  tafling  the  wine  with  a  judicious 
fmack,  fixing  the  fupper,  and  being  brifk  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  it.  Know  then,  that  Dionyjins  went  through 
thefe  offices  with  an  air  that  feemcd  to  exprefsa  fatis-- 
facYion  rather  in  ferving  the  public,  th;m  in  gratify- 
ing any  particular  inclination  of  his  own.  We  thought 
Kim  a  perfon  of  an  cxquifite  palale,  and  therefore 
by  confent  befeeched  him  to  be  always  our  prove- 
ditor,  which  poft,  after  he  had  hnndfomely  denied,  he 
could  do  no  otherwife  than  accept.  At  finl  he  made 
no  other  ufe  of  his  power,  than  in  recommending 
fuch  and  fuch  things  to  the  company,  t  ver  allow- 
ing thefe  points  to  be  difputabie  ;  infomuch  that  I 
have  cften  carried  the  debate  for  partridge,  when  his 
Miijefty  has  given  intimation  of  the  high  relifh  of 
deck,  but  at  the  fame  time  has  chearfully  fubrnittcd, 
and  devoured  his  partridge  with  moft  gracious  reliff- 
nation.  r\  his  fubmifiion  on  his  fide  naturally  pro- 
duced the  like  on.  ours  j  of  which  he  in  a  little  time 

'  made 
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made  fuch  barbarous  advantage,  as  in  all  thofe  mat- 
ters, which  before  feemed  indifferent  to  him,  to  iflue 
out  certain  edifts  as  uncontrolable  and  unalterable  as 
the  laws  of  the  MeJes  and  Pirjians.  He  is  by  turns 
outrageous,  peevifh,  froward  and  jovial.  He  thinks 
it  our  duty  for  the  little  offices,  as  proveditor,  that 
in  return  all  converfation  is  to  be  interrupted  or 
promoted  by  his  inclination  for  or  againfl  the  pre- 
fent  humour  of  the  company.  We  feel,  at  prefent, 
in  the  utmoft  extremity,  the  infolence  of  office  ;  how- 
ever, I,  being  naturally  warm,  ventured  to  oppofe 
him  in  a  difpute  about  a  haunch  of  venrfoti.  I  was 
altogether  for  roafbing,  but  Dton\Jius  declared  rum- 
felf  for  boiling  with  fo  much  prowefs  and  refolution, 
that  the  cook  thought  it  neceflary  to  confult  his 
own  fafety,  rather  than  the  luxury  of  my  proportion. 
With  the  fame  authority  that  he  orders  what  we  (hall 
eat  and  drink,  he  alfo  commands  us  where  to  do  it, 
and  we  change  cur  taverns  according  as  he  fufpecls 
any  treafonable  practices  in  the  fettling  the  bill  by- 
the  matter,  or  fees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  at- 
tendance by  the  waiters.  Another  reafon  for  chang- 
ing the  feat  of  empire,  Lconceive  to  be  the  pride  Re- 
takes in  the  promulgation  of  our  flavery,  though  we 
pay  our  elub  for  our  entertainments  even  in  thefe  pa- 
laces of  our  grand  Monarch.  When  he  has  a  mind 
to  take  the  air,  a  party  of  us  are  commanded  out  by 
way  of  life  guard,  and  we  march  under  as  great  re- 
firidlions  as  they  do.  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring 
King,  we  give  or  keep  the  way  according  as  we  are 
out-numbered  or  not;  and  if  the  train  of  each,  is 
equal  in  number,  rather  than  give  battle,  the  fupe- 
riority  is  foon  adjufted  by  a  defertion  from  one  of 
them. 

•  Now,  the  expulfion  of  thefe  anjuft  rulers  out  of 
all  focieties  woulJ  gain  a  man  as  everlaRing  a  re- 
putation, as  either  of  the  Brutu*t  g.ot  from  their  en- 
deavours to  extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the  Ro- 
mans. I  confefs  myfelf  to  be  in  a  confpiraty  again  ft 
the  ufurper  of  our  club  ;  and  to  Ihew  my  reading 
as  well  as  my  merciful  difpofition,  {hall  allow  hira 
until  the  ides  of  March,  to  dethrone  himfelf.  If  he 

'  feems 
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feems  to  affeft  empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not 
gradually  recede  from  the  incurfions  he  has  made  up- 
on our  liberties,  he  (hall  find  a  dinner  dre/Ted  which 
he  has  no  hand  in,  and  ftiall  be  treated  with  an  order, 
magnificence  and  luxury,  as  fhall  break  his  proud 
heart ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  (hall  be  convinced  in 
his  flomach  he  was  unfit  for  his  port,  and  a  more  mild 
and  fliilful  prince  receive  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  be  fet  up  in  his  room :  but,  as  Milton  fays, 

'  Thefe  thoughts 

'  Full  counfel  mujl  mature.     Peace  it  de/patSd, 

*  And  who  can  ihink  jubmijjion?    War  then,  it,a>; 

*  O,  eny  or  under -flood,  mujl  be  refold d. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient  humble  Servant. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  young  woman  at  a  Gentleman's  feat  in  the 
country,  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my  father's, 
and  came  hither  to  pafs  away  a  month  or  two  with 
his  Daughters.  I  have  been  entertained  with  the  ut- 
moft  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and  nothing  has 
been  omitted  which  can  make  my  ftay  eafy  and  agree- 
able on  the  part  of  the  family ;  but  there  is  a  Gentle- 
roan  here,  a  vifitant  as  I  am,  whole  behaviour  has 
given  me  great  aneafinefles.  When  I  firft  arrived  here, 
he  ufed  me  with  the  utmoft  complaifance  j  but,  for- 
footh,  that  was  not  with  regard  to  my  fex,  and  fincc 
he  has  no  defigns  upon  me,  he  does  not  know  why  he 
mould  diftinguim  me  from  a  man  in  things  indiffe- 
rent.. He  is,  you  muft  know,  one  of  thofe  familiar 
coxcombs,  who  have  obferved  fome  well-bred  men 
with  a  good  grace  converfe  with  women,  and  fay  no 
fine  things,  but  yet  treat  them  with  that  fort  of  refpeft 
which  flows  from  the  heart  and  the  underftanding,  but 
is  exerted  in  no  profeffions  or  compliments.  This 
puppy,  to  imitate  this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  con- 
trary faultof  being  troublefome  in complaifance,  takes 
upon  him  to  try  his  talent  upon  me,  infomuch  that 
he  contradicts  me  upon  all  occafions,  and  one  day 
told  me  I  lyed.  If  I  had  ftuck  him  with  my  bod- 
kin, and  behaved  myfelf  like  a  man,  fmce  he  will 

«  not 
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nor  treat  me  as  a  woman,  I  had,  I  think,  ferved  him 
right.  I  wifli,  Sir,  you  would  pleafe  to  give  him  fome 
maxims  of  behaviour  in  thefe  points,  and  refolve  me  if 
all  maids  are  not  in  point  of  converfation  to  be  treated 
by  all  bachelors  as  their  miltreffcs  ?  if  not  fo,  are 
they  not  to  be  ufed  as  gently  as  their  fitters  ?  Is  it  fuf- 
ferable,  that  the  fop  of  whom  I  complain  fhould  fay, 
as  he  would  rather  have  fuch-a-one  without  a  groat, 
than  me  with  the  Indies?  What  right  has  any  man 
to  make  fuppofitions  of  things  not  in  his  power,  and 
then  declare  his  will  to  the  diflike  of  one  that  hai 
never  offended  him  ?  I  afTure  you  thefe  are  things 
worthy  your  confideration,  and  I  hope  we  ftiall  have 
your  thoughts  upon  them.  I  am,  though  a  woman 
juftly  offended,  ready  to  forgive  all  this,  becaufe  I 
have  no  remedy  but  leaving  very  agreeable  company 
fooner  than  I  defire.  This  alfo  is  an  heinous  aggra- 
vation of  his  offence,  that  he  is  isrlicling  banifhment 
upon  me.  Your  printing  this  letter  may  perhaps  be 
an  admonition  to  reform  him  :  As  foon  as  it  appears 
I  will  write  my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and  lay  it  in 
his  way;  the  making  which  juft  reprimand,  i  hope 
you  will  put  in  the  power  of, 


Tour  conjlant  Readtr% 
and  bumble  Servant. 


N°  509       Tuefday,  Oftober  14. 


Hcminis  frugi  &  temper  ant  is  funflus  cjpcium. 

Ter.  Heaut.  Aft.  3.  Sc.  3. 

Difcharging  the  part  of  a  good  ceconomift. 

TH  E    ufeful  knowledge   in  the  following  letter 
fhall  have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  immediately  regards  the  po- 
lite or  the  learned  world  ;   I  fay  immediately,  for  upon 
reflexion  every  man  will  find  there  is  a  remote  influence 

uport 
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upon  his  own  affairs,  in  the  profperity  or  decay  of 
the  trading  part  of  mankind.  My  prefent  correfpon- 
dent,  [  believe,  was  never  in  print  before;  but  what 
he  fays  well  deferves  a  general  attention,  though  deli- 
vered in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and  a  kind  of  pro- 
verbial fimplicity ;  which  fort  of  learning  has  raifed 
more  eftates  than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention 
to  Virgil,  Horace,  Tally,  Sentca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the 
reti,  whom,  1  dare  fay,  this  worthy  citizen  would  hold 
to  be  indeed  ingenious,  but  unprofitable  writers.  But 
to  th«  letter. 

Mr.   WILLIAM  SPECTATOR, 
SIR,  Broad-Jlrcei,  October  10,  1712. 

IAccufe  you  of  many  difcourfes  on  the  fubjeft  of 
money,  which  you  have  heretofore  promised  the 
public,  but  have  not  difchaiged  yourfelf  thereof.  But, 
forafmuch  as  you  feemed  to  depend  upon  advice  from 
others  what  to  do  in  that  point,  have  fat  down  to 
write  you  the  needful  upon  that  fubjeft.  But,  be- 
fore I  enter  thereupon,  I  fhali  take  this  opportunity  to 
obferve  to  you,  that  the  thriving  frugal  man  (hews  it 
in  every  part  of  his  expence,  drels,  fervants,  andhoufe; 
and  I  muft,  in  the  firft  place,  complain  to  you,  as 
SPECTATOR,  that  in  thefe  particulars  there  is  at 
this  time,  throughout  the  city  of  London,  a  lament- 
able change  from  that  fimplicity  of  manners,  which 
is  the  true  fource  of  wealth  ard  profperity.  I  juft 
now  faid,  the  man  of  thrift  mews  regularity  in  every 
thing  ;  but  you  may,  perhaps,  laugh  that  I  take  notice 
of  fuch  a  particular  is  J  am  going  to  do,  for  an  in- 
ftance  that  this  city  is  declining,  if  their  ancient  ceco- 
nomy  is  not  reflored,  The  thing  which  gives  me 
this  profpecl,  and  fo  much  offence,  is  the  neglect  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  1  mean  the  edifice  fo  called,  and 
the  walks  appertaining  thereunio.  The  Rojal  Ex- 
chitige  is  a  fabric  that  well  deferves  to  be  fo  called,  as 
well  to  exprefs  that  our  Monarchs  higheft  glory  and 
advantage  confifls  in  being  the  patrons  of  trade,  as  that 
it  is  commodious  for  bufinefs,  and  an  inftance  of  the 
grandeur  both  of  Prince  and  people.  $ut  alas !  at 

*  prefent 
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prefent  it  hardly  feems  to  be  fet  apart  for  any  fuch  ufe 
orpurpofe.  Inftead  of  the  affembly  of  honourable  mer- 
chants, fubftantial  tradefmcn,  and  knowing  mailers  of 
fliips;  the  mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  vhe  lamej 
your  venders  of  tram,  apples,  plums ;  your  ragga-muf- 
fins,  rakefhams,  and  wenches,  have juftled  the  greater 
number  of  the  former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it  is, 
especially  on  the  evening  change  :  fo  that  what  with 
the  din  of  fquallings,  oaths,  and  cries  of  beggars,  men 
of  the  greateft  confequence  in  our  city  abient  them- 
fdves  from  the  place.  This  particular,  by  the  way 
%  of  evil  confequence  5  for  if  the  Change  be  no 
place  for  men  of  the  highelt  credit  to  frequent,  it 
vnll  not  be  a  difgrace  forthofeof  lefs  abilities  to  abfent. 
'I  remember  the  time  when  rafcally  company  were  kept 
oat,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and  balls  were 
whipped  away  by  a  beadle.  I  have  feen  this  done  in- 
deed of  late,  but  then  it  has  been  only  to  chafe  the  lads 
from  Chuck,  that  the  beadle  might  feize  their  copper. 
*  I  muft  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut- 
trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  walks, 
which  makes  the  place  impaflable  by  reafon  of  {hells 
and  tram.  The  benches  around  are  fo  filthy,  that  no 
one  can  fit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have  the 
impudence  at  Cbriftmas  to  afk  for  their  box,  though 
they  deferve  the  ftrapado.  I  do  not  think  it  imperti- 
nent to  have  mentioned  this,  becaufe  it  fpeaks  a  negledl 
in  the  domeftic  care  of  the  city,  and  the  domeflic  is  ihe 
truefl  picture  of  a  man  every  where  elfe. 
'  But  I  defigned  to  fpeak  on  the  bufinefs  of  money 
and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper  for  this, 
fpeaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  fedate,  plain,  good 
underftanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  fo 
behaving  himfelf  at  home,  that  bufinefs  may  come 
to  him.  Sir  William  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen, 
has  left  behind  him  a  moil  excellent  rule,  and  coach- 
ed it  in  very  few  words,  fuited  to  the  meaneft  capacity* 
He  would  fay,  Keep  your  fjj?f>,  an -.1  your  jhof>  luiU  kefp 
y:u.  It  mull  be  confefied,  that  if  a  man  of  a  great  ge- 
nius could  add  fteadinefs  to  his  vivacities,  of  fubllt- 
tute  flower  men  of  fidelity  to  tranfacl  the  methodical 
pare  of  his  affairs,  fuch  a  one  would  outftrip  the  reft 

«  of 
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*  of  the  world :    But  bufinefs  and   trade   is  not  to  be 
'  managed  by  the  fame  heads  which  write  poetry,  and 

*  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  general.     So 
'  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden  to  the  late  witty 
'  and  inventive  duke  of   Buckingham  for  the   whole 
1  trade  and  manufafture  of  glafs,  yet  I  fuppofe  there  is 

*  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  Grace  yet  living,  they 

*  would  not  rather  deal  with  my  diligent  friend  and 
'  neighbour,  Mr.  Gum/ey,  for  any  goods  to  be  prepared 
«  and  delivered  on  fuch  a  day,  than  he  would  with  that 
«  illuflrious  mechanic  above  mentioned. 

*  No,  no,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,    you  wits  muft  not  pre« 

*  tend  to  be  rich;  and  it  is  poflible  the  reafon  may  be, 
«  in  fome  meafure,  becaufe  you  defpife,  or  at  kail  you 
«  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your  chief 
'  attention  ;    which    the  trader  mull  do,    or  lofe  his 

*  credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  reputation,  fame, 

*  or  glory  is  to  other  fort  of  men. 

«  I  mail  not  fpeak  to  the  point  cf  cafti  itfelf,  until  I 
«  fee  how  you  approve  of  thefe  my  maxims  in  general : 

*  But,  I  think  a  /peculation  upon  many  a  little  makes  a 
f   mickley  u  pinny  ja<ved  is  a  penny  get,  penny  nuife  and  pound. 
'  feclijb,  it  is  need  that  makes  the  old  i\.ife  trot,    would  be 
«  very  ufeful  to  the  world,  and  if  you  treated  them  with 
'  knowledge  would  be  ufeful  to  yourfelf,  for  it  would 
'  make  demands  for  your  paper  among  thofe  who  have 
'^no  notion  of  it  at  prefent.  But  of  thefe  matters  more 
f  hereafter.  Jf  you  did  this,  as  you  excel  many  writers 
1  of  the  prefent  age  for  politenefs,  fo  you  would  outgo 
'  the  author  of  true  ftrops  of  razors  for  ufe. 

*  I  (hall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  an  explanation 
.«  of  a   proverb,  which   by  vulgar  error  is  taken  and 
4   ufed  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity,  whereas 
'  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  ufe  it  when  you  would 
'  fay,  there  is  plenty,  but  you  muft  make  fuch  a  choice, 
'  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is  to  come  after  you. 

'  Mr.  Tdbiai  Hob/on,  from  whom  we  have  the  ex- 
'  preffion,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  I  mail  ever 

*  call  the  man  fo  who  gets  an  ellate  honeftly.  Mr.  To- 
'  bias  Hob/on  was  a  carrier,  and  being  a  man  of  great 
'  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that  faw  where  there 
'  might  good  profit  arile,  though  the  duller  men  over- 

'  looked 
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looked  it;  this  ingenious  man  was  the  firft  in  this 
ifland  who  let  out  hackney  horfes.  He  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  obferving  that  the  fcholars  rid  hard,  his 
manner  was  to  keep  a  large  ftable  of  horfes,  with 
boots,  bridles,  and  whips  to  furnifh  the  Gentlemen 
at  once  without  going  from  college  to  college  to  bor- 
row, as  they  have  done  fince  the  death  of  this  worthy 
man  :  I  fay.  Mr.  Hobfon  kept  a  ftable  of  forty  good 
cattle,  always  ready  and  fit  for  travelling;  but  when 
a  man  c^me  for  a  horfe,  he  was  led  into  the  ftable* 
where  there  was  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to 
take  the  horfe  which  flood  next  to  the  ftable-door  ;  fo 
that  every  cullomer  was  alike  well  ferved  according  to 
his  chance,  and  every  horfe  ridden  with  the  fame 
juftice:  From  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when 
what  ought  to  be  your  election  was  forced  upon  you 
to  fay,  Hobfon's  choice.  This  memorable  man  ftanda 
drawn  in  frefco  at  an  inn  (which  he  ufed)  in  Bijhopf- 
gate-Jlreet,  with  an  hundred  pound  bag  under  his 
arm,  with  this  infcription  upon  the  faid  bag: 

'  The  fruitful  mother  cf  a  hundred  more. 

<  Whatever  tradefman  will  try  the  experiment,  and 
begin  the  day  after  you  publim  this  my  difcourfe  to 
treat  his  cuftomers  all  alike,  and  all  reafonably  and 
honeftly,  1  will  infure  him  the  fame  fuccefs. 

I  am,    S  I  R, 

Tour  loving  Friend, 

Hezekiah  Thrift. 


Wednefday, 
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^w^ym^^^^^^^^^^^^y^ 

N°  510         Wednefday,  Oaober  15. 


' — = Si  fapi't, 

Neqtie  prxttrquam  quas  ipje  amor  molejii 
Habtt  addas  •;   iff  ///«/,  quas  &atet,  reft 
Ter.  Eun/ 

If  you  are  wife,  neither  add  to  the  troubles!  which  at- 
tend the  paffion  of  love,  and  bear  patiently  thofc 
which  are  inseparable  from  it. 

I  Was  the  othet  day  driving  in  JMBtk  through  Ge>-- 
rcrrd-flreet,  when  my  eye  wa9^^™ediately  catched 
with  the  prettied  object  ima^^^»,  the  face  of  a 
Tery  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  arwlHfrteen,  fixed  at 
the  thin  to  a  painted  fafh  and  made^fctrt  of  the  land- 
flup.  It  feemed  admirably  done,  and^pon  throwing 
myfelf  eagerly  out  of  the  coach  to  look  arit,  it  laughed 
and  flung  from  the  window.  This  amiable  figure 
dwelt  upon  me;  and  I  was  confidering,  the  vanity  of 
the  girl,  and  her  pleafant  coquetry  ift  acling  a  pic* 
ture  until  (he  was  taken  notice  of,  and  raifed  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders.  This  littUf  circumltance 
made  me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  «rce  of  beauty, 
and  the  wonderful  influence  the  femnle  fex  has  up- 
on the  other  part  of  the  fpecies.  Our  hearts  are  feized 
with  their  inchantments,  and  th?re  are  few  of  us,  but 
brutal  wen>  who  by  thst  hardnefs  lofe  the  chief  plea- 
fure -in  them,  can  refift  their  infinuadons,  though  never 
fo  much  againft  our  own  interefls  'and  opinion.  It 
is  common  with  women  to  deftroy  the  good  effects 
a  man's  following  his  own  way  and  inclination  might 
have  upon  his  honour  and  fortune^  by  interpofing 
their  power  over  h,m  in  matters  wherein  they  can- 
hot  influence  him,  but  to  his  lofs  and  difparage^ 
ment.  I  do  not  know  therefore  a  tafc  fo  diffi- 
cult in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  a^sinil  the  im- 
portunities of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  "  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  armour  agai-nft  tears,  fulkn  locks,  or  at 

belt 
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beft  contained  familiarities,  in  her  whom  you  ufually 
meet  with  tranfport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very  ingenious  correfpon- 
dent  of  mine)  upon  this  fubjeft.  That  author,  who  had 
lived  in  courts,  camps,  travelled  through  many  coun- 
tries, and  feen  many  men  under  feveral  climates,  and 
of  as  various  complexions,  fpeaks  of  our  impotence  -to 
refill  the  wiles  of  women  in  very  ievere  terms.  His 
words  are  as  follow  : 

What  means  did  tbt  devil  find  out,  or  what  inftruments 
did  his  own  fubtlety  frefent  him,  as  fittefi  and  aptejl  to  w,t  k 
bis  mifchitfby  ?  Even  the  unquiet  -vanity  of  the  'woman  ;  Jo 
as  by  Adam'*  hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary 
to  the  exprtfs  commandment  cfthe   living  God,  mankind  try 
that  her  incantation  became  tkefubjifl  of  labour,  fsrrovj  and 
death  ;   the.  pieman  being  given  to  man  for  a  comforter  and 
companion,  but  r>ot  for  a  ccunfellor.     It  is  aljo  to  be  noted  fo 
nvbom  the  woman  --Mas  tempted ;    even  by  the  m-Jl  ugly  and 
unworthy  of  all  btajls,  into  whom  the  devil entered  and  per- 
fuaded.  Secondly,  Ifhat  was  the  motive  of  btr  difobeditnce  ? 
Even  a  d<Jirt  to  know  what  was  mojl  unji  ting  her  kmcw- 
l((tge\  an  affection  which  hat  ever  fence  mnained  i>i  all  the 
fojientj  of  her  fix.  Thirdly,  U'hat  wai  it  that  moved  the 
wan  to  yield  to  her  perfucfeom ;   even  the  fame  caufe  which 
hath  movtd  all  men  fence  to  the  like  cinfent,   namely  an  un- 
willingnffi  to  grieve  her  or  make  her  fad,  l<ft  jke  jhould pini  t 
and  be  overcome  with  firroiv.     But  if  Adam  in  tbi  jlatg 
°/  frf^'on,  and  Solomon  the  fan  of  David,  God's  cboftn 
/ervant,  and himftlf  A  man  endued  with  the  greatejl  wif- 
Jom,  did  tkth  ff  them  difobey  th.ir  Creator  by  th^  ptrfua/ion 
and (cr  the  love  they  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  fo  wonderful 
as  lamentable,  that  other  men  in  ficceedin?  agrs  have  Lien 
allured  to  Jo  ma>;y  inconvenient  and  wicktd  praflices  by  the 
firfuafeon  of  thtir  wives,  or  other  bJoved  darlings,   who 
cover  over  and  Jhadow   many  malicious  purpcfes   w:th   a. 
counterfeit  fafrn  of  dijjimulatt  ferrow  and  unquitlnej's. 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  Lovers  are  no  where 
fo  wtll  defcribcd,  as  in  the  v»orks  of  feilful  writers  for 
the  ftage.  The  fcene  between  Fulwa  and  Curius,  in 
the  fecond  aft  of  Johnfon's  Cata!,net  is  an  excellent  pic- 

Voi..  VII.  G  ture 
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ture  of  the  power  of  a  Lady  over  her  galant.  The 
wench  plays  with  his  affections  ;  and  as  a  man  of  all 
places  in  the  world  wifhes  to  make  a  good  figure  with 
his  miltrefs,  upon  her  upbraiding  him  with  want  of 
fpirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprifes  which  he  cannot  reveal 
but  with  the  hazard  of  his  life.  When  he  is  worked 
thus  far,  with  a  little  flattery  of  her  opinion  of  his 
galantry,  and  defire  to  knew  more  of  it  out  of  her  over- 
flowing fondnefs  to  him,  he  brags  to  her  until  his  life  is 
in  her  difpofal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquifhed  by  the 
charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  determine 
what  is  proper  to  be  done,  but  to  avoid  all  expoftula- 
tion  with  her  before  he  executes  what  he  has  refolved. 
Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us  upon  a  treaty,  and  one 
-muft  confider  how  fenfelefs  a  thing  it  is  to  argue  with 
one  whofe  looks  and  geftures  are  more  prevalent  with 
you,  than  your  reafons  and  arguments  can  be  with  her. 
It  is  a  molt  miferable  flavery  to  fubmit  to  what  you 
difapprove,  and  give  up  a  truth  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  that  you  had  not  fortitude  to  fupport  you  in  aflert- 
ing  it.  A  man  has  enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own 
unreafonable  wifhes  and  "defires  ;  but  he  does  that  in 
vain,  if  he  has'  thofe  of  another  to  gratify.  Let  his 
pride  be  in  his  wife  3nd  family,  let  him  give  them  all 
the  conveniencies  of  life  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  he  were 
proud  of  them  ;  but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride, 
and  not  their  exorbitant-defires,  which  are  indulged  by 
bin).  In  this  cafe  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are 
ufed  to  /"often  a  man's  heart,  and  raife  his  pailion  above 
his  onderlianding.  But  in  all  conceffions  of  this  kind, 
a  man  fiiould  confider  whet'her  the  prefeut  he  makes 
flows  from  his  own  love,  or  the  importunity  of  his  be- 
loved :  If  from  the 'latter,  he  is  her  flave  ;  if  from  the 
former,  her  friend.  We  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh 
this  ftibjedtion  to  women  with  that  fcrioufnefs  which  fo 
important  a  ciicnmftance  deferves.  Why  was  courage 
given  to  mar,  if  his  wife's  fears  are,  to  fru {Irate  it  ? 
When  this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no  longer  her 

tu;:rdiah  and  protoclor,  as  you  were  defjgned  by  nature, 
ut  in  compliance  to  her  weakneftej,  you  hjive  difabied 
yourfelf  from    avoiding   the    misfortunes   into  which 
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they  will  lead  you  both,  and  you  are  to  fee  the  hour  in 
which  you  are  to  be  reproached  by  hcrfclf  for  that  very 
compliance  to  her.  Jtis  indeed  the  mod  difficult  maf- 
tery  over  ourfelves  we  can  poffibly  attain,  to  refill  the 
grief  of  her  who  charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  ake,  be 
the  anguifh  never  fo  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what  mull 
be  fuffered  and  pafied  through,  if  you  think  to  live  like 
a  Gentleman,  or  be  confcious  to  yourfelf  that  you  are  a 
man  of  honefty.  The  old  argument,  that  you  do  not 
lev?  me  if  you  deny  me  this,  which  firft  was  ufed  to  ob- 
tain a  trifle,  by  habitual  fuccefs  will  oblige  the  unhappy- 
man  who  gives  way  to  it,  to  refign  the  caufe  even  of  his 
country  and  his  honour.  T 


N°  511        Thurfday,  Oftober   16. 

Qu:'s  non  in-oenit  turta  quid  amaret  in  ilia? 

Ovid.  Ars  Am.  1.  i.  ver.  17^ 

Who  cou'd  fail  to  find, 

Jn  fuch  a  croud,  a  millrefs  to  his -mind  ? 

Dear   SPEC, 

FINDING  that  my  laft  letter  took,  I  do  intend 
to  continue  my  epiftolary  correfpondence  with, 
thce,  on  thofe  dear  confounded  creatures,  Wo- 
men. Thou  knoweft,  all  the  little  learning  I  am 
matter  of  is  upon  that  fubjecl  ;  I  never  looked  in  a 
book,  but  for  their  fakes.  1  have  lately  met  with, 
two  pure  itories  for  a  Spefiaior,  which  1  am  fure  will 
pleale  mightily,  if  they  pafs  through  thy  hands.  Tns 
firit  of  them  1  found  by  chance  in  an  Engljh  book, 
called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  D^pp'.run'* 
window,  as  I  vifued  him  one  inornir.g  It  luckily 
opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  with  the  following 
acLount.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  manner  among 
the  Pe'fia>n  to  have  fcveral  fairs  in  the  kingdom,  ac 
Which  all  the  young  unmanied  women  were  annually 
expoied  to  fale.  The  men  who  wanted  wives  came 
G  2  '  h.ihcr 
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hither  to  provide  themfelvcs  :  Every  woman  wa» 
given  to  the  higheil  bidder,  and  the  money  which  (he 
fetched  laid  afide  for  the  public  ufe,  to  be  employed 
as  ihou  {halt  hear  by  and  by.  By  this  means  the 
richeft  people  had  the  choice  of  the  market,  and 
culled  out  all  the  mod  extraordinary  beauties.  Aa 
foon  as  the  Fair  was  thus  picked,  the  refufe  was  to 
be  diftributed  among  the  poor,  and  among  thofe  who 
could  not  go  to  the  price  of  a  Beauty.  Several  of  thefe 
married  the  agrteablest  without  paying  a  farthing  for 
thnm,  unlels  fomebody  chanced  to  think  it  worth  his 
1\l  ^  to  bid  for  them,  in  which  cafe  the  beft  bidder 
wa^  always  the  purchafcr.  But  now  you  muft  knew, 
SPEC,  it  happened  in  Pfjia  as  it  does  in  our  own 
country,  that  there  was  as  many  ugly  icemen  as  beau- 
ties or  agretabln;  fo  that  by  confequente,  af;er  the 
magiftrates  had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  were  ftill 
a  great  many  that  ftuck  upon  their  hands.  In  order 
therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  fold  for,  was  difpofed  of  among  the  ugly  ; 
fo  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up  with  a  for- 
tune;  the  greateft  portion  being  always  given  to  the 
mcft  deformed.  To  this  the  author  adds,  that  every 
poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly  with  his  wife,  cr 
in  cafe  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  to  return  her  por- 
tion with  her  to  the  next  public  fale. 
*  What  I  would  rec»mmend  to  thee  on  this  occafion 
is,  to  eftablifh  fuch  an  imaginary  fair  in  Gnat  Britain  ; 
Thou  couldil  make  it  very  pleafant,  by  matching 
women  of  quality  with  coblers  and  carmen,  or  de- 
fcribing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in  great  cere- 
mony  fhop  k-epers  and  farmers  daughters.  Though 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid  that 
as  the  love  o(  money  prevails  in  our  ifland  more  than 
it  did  in  Pcijta,  we  fhould  find  that  fome  of  our 
gresteft  men  would  choofe  cut  the  portions,  and  rival 
one  another  for  the  richeil  piece  of  deformity;  and 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  toads  and  belles  would  be 
bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs  gaiuefters  and  fpend- 
thrifts.  Thou  couldlt  make  very  pretty  reflexions 
upon  this  occafion  in  honour  of  the  Pojian  politics, 

«  who 
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who  took  care,  by  fuch  marriages,  to  beautify  the 
upper  part  of  the  fpecies,  and  to  make  the  greateil 
perfons  in  the  government  the  moll  graceful.  But 
this  I  (hall  leave  to  thy  judicious  pen. 
'  I  have  another  ftory  to  tell  thee,  which  I  likewife 
met  with  in  a  book.  It  feems  the  general  of  tha 
Tartars,  after  having  laid  fiege  to  a  Itrong  town  in. 
China,  and  taken  it  by  ftorm,  would  fet  to  fale  all  the 
women  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly,  he  put 
each  of  them  into  a  fdck,  and  after  having  thoroughly 
confidered  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was  inclofed, 
marked  the  price  that  was  demanded  for  her  upon  the 
fack.  There  were  a  great  confluence  of  chapmen, 
that  reforted  from  every  part,  wiih  a  defign  to  pur- 
chafe,  which  they  were  to  do  unfight  unfcen.  The  bonk 
mentions  a  merchant  in  particular,  wKo  obferving 
one  of  the  facks  to  be  marked  pretty  h  gh,  bargained 
for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with  him  to  l.ij  houfe.  As 
he  was  refting  with  it  upon  a  halfway  bridge,  he  was 
refolved  to  take  a  furvey  of  his  purchafe  :  Upon 
opening  the  fack,  a  little  old  woman  popped  her  head 
out  of  it ;  at  which  the  adventurer  was  in  fo  great  a 
rage,  that  he  was  going  to  fhoot  her  out  into  the 
river.  The  old  Lady,  however,  begged  him  firft  of 
all  to  hear  her  ftory,  by  which  he  learned  that  (he 
was  filter  to  a  great  Mandarin,  who  would  infallibly 
make  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in-law  as  foon  as  he 
mould  know  to  whcfe  lot  (he  fell.  Upon  which  the 
merchant  again  tied  her  up  in  his  fack,  and  carried 
her  to  his  houfe,  where  fhe  proved  an  excellent  wife, 
and  procured  him  all  the  riches  from  her  brother  thac 
fhe  had  promifed  him. 

'  I  fancy,  if  I  was  difpofed  to  dream  a  fecond  time, 
I  could  make  a  tolerable  vifion  upon  this  plan.  I 
would  fuppofe  all  the  unmarried  women  in  London  and 
Wtftminfltr  brought  to  maikec  in  facks  with  their  re- 
fpeclive  prices  on  each  fack.  The  firft  fack  that  Is 
fold  is  marked  with  five  thoufand  pound  :  Upon  the 
opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admirable  houfe- 
wife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The  purchafer, 
upon  hearing  her  good  qualities,  pays  down  her  price 
very  chearfully.  The  fecond  I  would  open,  fhould 
G3  'be 
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be  a  five  hundred  pound  fnck  :  The  Lady  in  it,  to 
our  furpri2e,  has  the  face  and  peifon  of  a  ton  ft  :  As 
we  are  wondering  how  {he  came  to  be  fet  at  fo  low  a 
price,  \v :  hear  that  fhe  would  have  he?n  valued  at 
ten  ihoufand  pound,  bat  that  the  public  ha-d  made 
thofe  abatements  for  her  being  a  feold.  1  would  af- 
terwards find  fome  beautiful,  modelr,  and  difcrect 
woman,  that  fhould  be  the  top  of  the  market  :  and 
perhaps  difcover  half  a  dozen  romps  tied  up  together 
in  the  fame  fack,  at  one  hundred  pound  an  head. 
The  prude  and  the  coquette  fliou-ld  be  valued  at  the 
fame  price,  though  the  iirft  Ihould  go  off  the  better  of 
the  two.  I  fancy  thou  wouldft  like  fuch  a  vifion, 
had  I  time  to  finifli  i-t ;  becaufe,  to  talk  in  thy  own 
way,  there  is  a  moral  in  it.  Whatever  thou  may'lt 
think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do  not  make  any  of  thy  queer 
apologies  for  this  letter,  as  thou  didft  for  my  laft. 
The  women  love  a  gay  lively  fellow,  and  are  never 
angry  at  the  ralleries  of  one  who  is  their  known  a-d- 
mirer.  I  am  always  bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with 
them.  Thine, 

O"  HONEYCOMB. 


NQ5i2          Friday,  Odober  17. 

Leflerem  dehfiand'o,  pariter^ue  montndo. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  344. 
Mixing  together  profit  and  delight. 

THERE    is  nothing  which  we  receive   with  fo 
much  reluctance  as  advice.     We  look  upon  the 
man  who  gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our 
underitanding,  and  treating'  us  like  children  or  idiots. 
We  conlider  the  inftruclion  as  an  implicit  cenfure,  and 
the  zeal  which  any  one  {hews  for  our  good  on  fuch  an 
occaiion  as  a  piece  of  prefumption   or  impertinence. 
The  truth  of  it  is,   the  perfon  who  pretends  to  advife, 
does,   in  that  particular,  exercife  a  fuperierity  over  us, 
and  can  have  no  other  reafcn  for  it,  but  that  in  com- 
paring 
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paring  us  with  himfelf,  he  thinks  us  defe&ive  either  in 
our  conduct  or  our  underfianding.  For  thefe  reafons, 
there  is  nothing  fo  difficult  as  the  art  of.  making  advice 
agreeable  ;  and  indeed  all  the  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  have  dilHnguiftied  themfelves  among  t>ne  an- 
other, according  to  the  perfection  at  which  thty  have  ar- 
rived in  this  art.  How  ma-ny  dtvice=  have  been  made 
ufe  of,  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable  ?  Some  con- 
Vey  their  inductions  to  us  in  the  bell  chofen  words, 
others  in  the  moft  harmonious  numbers)' Tome  in  points 
of  wit,  and  others  in  fhort  proverbs. 

But  among  all  the  different  ways  of  giving  counfel,  [ 
think  the  fine!!,  and  that  which  pleaies  the  molt  univtr- 
fally,  is  Fable,  in  whatfoever  (hap;  it  appears.  If  we 
confider  this  way  of  inftrufting  or  giving  advice,  it  excels 
all  others,  becaufeit  is  the  leall  {hocking,  and  the  lead 
fubjedt  to  thofe  exceptions  which  I  ha^ebelore  mentioned. 

This  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect  in  the  hril  place, 
that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable  we  are  made  to  believe 
we  advife  ourfelves.  We  perufe  the  author  for  the  fake 
of  the  ftory,  and  confider  the  precepts  rather  as  our  own. 
conclusions  than  his  inftruclions.  The  moral  inhnuates 
itfelf  imperceptibly,  we  aretaughtby  furprize,  and  be- 
come wifer  and  better  unawares.  In  fhort,  by  this  me- 
thod a  man  is  fo  far  over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  di- 
recting himfelf,  while  he  is  following  the  dictates  of 
another,  and  confequently  is  not  fenfible  of  that  which 
is  the  mofl  unpleafing  circumftance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature,  we 
fliall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  fo  much  pleafed,  z» 
when  fhe  exerts  herfelf  in  any  aftion  that  gives  her  an 
idea  of  her  own  perfections  and  abilities.  Ti.is  natural 
pride  and  ambition  of  the  foul  is  very  much  gratified  in 
the  reading  of  a  fable  :  for  in  writings  of  this  kind,  the 
reader  comes  in  for  half  of  the  performance  ;  every 
thing  appears  to  him  like  a  difcovery  of  his  own  ;  he 
is  bufied  all  the  while  in  applying  characters  and  cir- 
cumflances,  and  ib  in  this  refpeft  both  a  reader  and  a 
compofer.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  th?.t  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions,  when  the  mind  is  thus  pleafed  with  itfelf,  and 
amufed  with  its  own  difcoveries,  that  it  is  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  writing  which  is  the  occafion  of  it. 
G  4  For 
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For  this  reafon  the  jjtyalsn  and  Achitopbtl  was  one  of  the 
reoft  popular  poems  that  ever  appeared  in  Engl'/h,  The 
poetry  is  indeed  very  fine,  but  had  it  been  much  finer, 
it  would  not  have  fo  much  pleafed,  without  a  plan 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his 
own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  fo  inoffen- 
five,  that  if  we  look  into  ancient  hiftories,  we  find  the 
wife  men  of  old  very  often  chofe  to  give  eounfel  to  their 
Kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which  will  occur  to 
every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty  infiance  of  this 
nature  in  a  TurUJb  tale,  which  I  do  not  like  the  worfe 
for  that  lutle  oriental  extravagance  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  perpe- 
tual wars  abroad,  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had  filled 
his  dominions  with  ruin  and  defolation,  and  half  un- 
peopled the  Ptrjian  emp're.  1  he  Vifier  to  this  great 
Sultan  (whether  an  humourift  or  an  enthufiatr,  we  are 
not  informed)  pretended  to  have  learned  of  a  certain 
.Pervife  to  underhand  the  language  of  birds,  fo  that 
t  her'e  was  not  a  bird  that  eould  open  his  mouth,  but  the 
Vilier  knew  what  it  was  Be  faid.  As  he  was  cne  even- 
ing with  the  Emperor,  in  their  return  from  hunting, 
they  faw  a  couple  of  owls  upon  a  iree  that  grew  near 
an  old  wall  out  of  an  heap  of  rubbifh.  /  v.ould  fain 
kno-u.>,  fays  the  Sultan,  what  theft  tuo  o-uch  are  faying  t» 
c/ne  another  ;  lift  en  to  their  difcc,u>Je  and  gi<ve  rue  an  account 
"he  Vifier  approached  the  tree,  pretending  to 
very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  Sultan,  Sir,  fays  he,  I  ba<ve  heard  part  of  their  con- 
•verfation,  but  flare  not  till  you  <uhat  it  is.  The  Sultan 
would  not  be  fatisficd  with  fuch  an  anfwer,  but  forced 
him  to  repeat  word  for  word  every  thing  tke  owls  had 
faid.  Tou  inuji  know  then,  faid  the  Vifier,  that  one  of 
tleefe  owls  has  a  fan,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  belweenwbom 
they  are  noiu  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  father  f.f  the 
Jon  faid  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my  hearing)  Brcthtrt 
1  tonjent  to  thii  marriage,  provided  )ou  will  fettle  upon  your 
daughter  fifty  ruined  'villages  for  her  portion.  7"o  ivhich 
the  father  of  the  daughter  replied,  In/lead  cf  'fifty  I  will 
give  her  five  hundred,  if  you  plea/e.  God  grant  a  long 

life 


.fit. 

be  vei 
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li'f  tr  Sultan  Mahmoud  ;  wbilft  be  reigns  ever  us,  ivt 
jhal!  we  ve>~  -nani  mined  villages* 

The  ftory  fays,  the  Sultan  was  fo  touched  with  the 
fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which  had 
been  dertroyed,  and  from  that  time  forward  confuhed 
the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  {hall  add  a  moft  ridiculoui 
piece  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  lefs  a 
philofbpher  thaH  Dcmocritus,  namely,  that  if  the  blood 
of  certain  birds,  which  he  mentioned,  were  mixed  to- 
gether, ic  would  produce  a  ferpent  of  fuch  a  wonderful 
virtue,  that  whoever  did  eat  it  fhould  be  /killed  in  the 
language  of  birds,  and  underftand  every  thing  they  faid 
to  one  another.  Whether  the  Dervife  abovementioned 
might  not  have  eaten  fuch  a  ferpent,  I  fhail  leave  to  the 
determinations  of  the  learned.  O 
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dfflata  eft  numine  quand1) 

Jam  propicre  Del ^'rg-  ^En.  6.  YCr.  50. 

When  all  the  God  caine  rufuing  on  her  foul. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

THE  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  ex- 
celleRt  man  in  holy  orders,   whom   1  have  men- 
tioned more  than  once  as  one  of  that  fociety  who 
aflifts  me  in  my  fpeculations.     Jt  is  a  thought  injicknefi, 
and  of  a  very  ferious  nature,  for  which  rcafon  1  give  it  a 
place  in'  the  paper  of  this  day. 

SIR, 

TH  E   indifpofition  which  has  long  hung  upon 
me,  is  at  lalt  grown  to  fuch  a  head,  that  it  muft 
quickly  make  an  end  of  me,   orofitfelf.     You  may 
imagine,  that  whilft  I  am  in  this  bad  ftate  of  health, 
there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with  greater 
pleafure  than    your  Saturday's  papers.     I    fhould   be 
very  glad  if  1  could  furnifh  you  with  any   hints  for 
G  c  •  that 
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e  that  day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to  drefs  up 
feveral  thoughts  of  a  ferious  nature,  which  have  made 
great  imprefiions  on  my  mind  during  a  long  fit  of 

,   ficknefs,  they  might  not  be  an  improper  entertainment 

«  for  that  occafion. 

«  Among  all  the  reflexions  which  ufually  rife  in  the 

*  mind  of  a  fick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclination  to 

*  conilder  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none  more  na- 
'   tura!  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked  and  un- 
«   bodied  before  him  who  made  him.   When  a  man  con- 

*  fiders,  that  as  foon  as  the  vital  union  is  diiTolved,  he 
'  fliall  fee  that  fupreme  Being,  whom   he  now  contem- 
'  plates  at   a  diltance,  and   only  in  his  works  ;    or,  to 

*  (peak  more  philofophically,  when  by  fome  faculty  in 

*  the  foul  he  ihall  apprehend  the  Divine  Being,  and  be 
'  more  fenfible  of  his  prefence,  than  we  are  now  of  the 

*  prefence  of  any  objecl  which  the  eye  beholds,  a  man 

*  mult  be  loft  in  careleffnefs  and  ftupidity,  who  is  not 
'  alarmed  at  fuch  a  thought.     Dr.  Sherlock,    in  his  ex- 

*  cellcnt  Treadle  upon  Death,  has  reprefented,  in  very 

*  ftrong  and  lively  colours,  the  Hate  of  the  foul  in  its  firft 
«  feparation  from  the  body,  with  regard  to  that  invifible 
'  world  which  every  where  furrounds  us,  though  we  are 

*  not  able  to   difcover  it  through  this  groller  world  of 

*  matter,   which  is  accommodated  to  our  fenfes  in  this 
4  life.     His  words  are  as  folicw. 

*  7  bat  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is  nothing 

*  elfe  but  fritting  off'  thefe  bodies,  leaches  us,  that  it  is  only 
"   our  union  to  theje  bodies,  which  intercepts  the  Ji^ht  of  the 
'  other  world  :    The  other  world  is   net  at  fuch  a  dijlance 
'  from  us  as  we  -may  imagine  ;   the  throne  of  God  indeed 

*  is  at  a  great   remove  from    this  earth,    ako-ve  the  third 

*  heavens,  where  he  difplays  his  glory  to  th'fe  bleJJTcd  fpirits 
'    which  incompafs  kis  throne;   but  as  f^on  as  voe  jiep  out  of 
'   tb'fe  bodies,  *uoe  Jtep  into  th;  ether  ivorlj,  ivhich  is  not  fo 

*  property  another  ixtrld,  (for  there  is  the  fame  heaven  and 

*  earth  jlillj  as  a  neivftate  of  life.    To  live  in  tbefe  bociict 
'   is  to  live  in  this  world;  tu  live  out  of  them  is  to  remove 

*  into  the  next  :  For  while  our  fouls  are  confined  to  thefe 
'   bodies,  and  can  leok  only  through  thefe  material  cafemcnis, 
'  H-'.-:  .in^  but  what  is  material  ;a.v  qftff  m,   nay,  nothing 

1  but 
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'   but  what  is  fe  g'ofs,  thai  it  can  rtjleS  light  and  convey 

*  the  Jbafes  and  colour}   of  things  with  it  to  the  eye  :    So 

*  that  though   within  this  vifible  wor.'d,  there  be  a  mere 

*  gloricus  fcene  of  things  than  what  appears  to  us,  we  per- 
'  ceive  nothing  at  all  of  it  ;  for  this  veil  cf  Jl-Jb  parts  the 

*  vijiblt  and  invifible  world;   hut  whin  we  put  cff  tteje 

*  htdifS,  there  art  new  and  furprijing  Bonders  prefent  thitn- 

*  ft  l-vis  to  cur  vitws ;  <u.b.  n  thefe  material  fpt  Socles  are 
'   taken  off',  the  foul  with  it!  own  naked  ej:s,Jles  what  wat 
'  ///  i-ifil  u  befi-re  :  And  thin  we  are  in  the  other  T^orla1,  when 

*  we  can  i'fc  if,  and  converfe  luitb  it  :  Thus  St.  Paul  tellf 

*  us*  that  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are  ab- 

*  lent  from  the  Lord,  but  when  we  are  abfent  from  the 
'   body,  we  are  prefent  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8. 
'   j4nd  met  bints  this  is  enough  to  curt  us  of  our  fondnefs  for 
1  thefe  bodies,  unlifs  ive  think  it  more  dffirableto  le  ctnjincd 

*  to  a  prifon,  and  to  look  ibrough  a  grate  all  cur  li<vest 
'   txhich  fives  us  but  a  very  narrow  profpeft,  and  that  none 

*  of  the  htjl  mit  her,  than  to  be  Jet  at  liberty  to  view  all  the 

*  glerifi  of  the  world.      IJ'hat  wo.ihi  we  give  now  fir  the 
'   haft  glimpft  of  that  in-uifiblt  world,  which  tht  /irjlj},p 

*  we  take  out  of  theft  bodies   will  prefect  us  with?   Thire 

*  are  fuch  things   as  eye  hath  not   feen,   nor  ear  heard, 

*  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  m-an  to  con- 
'   ceive  :J)eatfj-opens  cur  eyes,  enlarges  ovrprofpefi,  prtfents 

*  us  with  a  new  and  more  glorious  wo>id,    which  ive  can 

*  never  Jit  while  we  are  ]but  up  in  ftjh\  which  fiould* 
'   make  us  as.  quilting  to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  iht 

*  flm  tiffcftui-  ejes\  wiicb  binders  cur  fight. 

«   As  a  thinking  man   cannot  but  be  very  rrruch  af- 
'  fefted  with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  prefence 

*  of  that  Being  whom  nine  can  Jee  and  live  ;  he  mud  be~ 
'   much  more  affacted  when  he  confiders  that  this  Being 
'  whom  he  appears  before,  will  examine  all- the  aftions 

*  of  his  pall  life,  and  reward  or  punifli  him  accordingly. 
*•  I  muft  confefs  that  I  think  there  \&  no.fcheaie  of  re- 
*•  Hgion,  befides  that  of  chrillianity,  which  can  pofiibly 

*  fupporc  the  moll  nrtuou's  perfon  under  this  thought.. 

*  Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what  it  will,  let  his>vi;tues 

*  rife  to  the  higheft   pitch  of  perfection  attainable  in1 

*  this  life,  thers  will-be  ftill  in  him  fo  many  ftcre:  fins,. 
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fo  many  human  frailriee,  fo  many  offences  of  igno- 
rance, paflion  and  prejudice,  fo  many  unguarded 
words  and  thoughts,  and  in  fliort,  fo  many  defefts  in 
his  beft  aftions,  that,  without  the  advantages  of  fuch 
an  expiation  and  atonement  as  chriftianity  has  revealed 
to  us,  it  is  impoffible  that  he  mould  be  cleared  before 
his  fovereign  judge,  or  that  he  fliould  be  able  to  fland 
in  hisjight.  Our  holy  religion  fuggefts  to  us  the  only 
means  whereby  our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our 
imperfefl  obedience  accepted. 

'  It  is  this  feries  of  thought  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  exprefs  in  the  following  hymn,  which  1  have  com- 
pofed  during  this  my  ficknefs. 

I. 

WHEN  rifwgfrom  the  bed  of  death, 
O'tr-Tvbe/m'd  *with  guilt  and  fear  t 
I  fee  my  Maker,  face  to  fact , 
0  hoiu  Jhall  I  appear  ! 

II. 
If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found. 

And  mercy  m->y  be  fought, 
%'lj  heart  ivitb  inward  horror  Jbrinks, 

And  trembles  at  the  thought  j 

in. 

When  thcu,  O  Lord,  Jhall  fland  difclofd 

In  Majefiy  fever e, 
And  jit  in  judgment  on  my  foul, 

O  aoiv  'Jbali  /  appear  ! 

IV. 

£ut  tbou  hajl  told  the  troubled  mind) 

Tf^oe  does  ktr  fins  lament, 
The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 

Shall  endlffs  rwae  prevent* 

V. 

^hen  fee  the  forr onus  ef  my  heart, 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  ; 

ear  my  Sa-v'our's  dying  greanSj 
To gi'VS  thofe  Jorrev.'i  -ixt'ght* 
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For  never  Jh  all  my  foul  defpair 

Htr  pardon  to  procure, 
IVbo  kntnus  thine  only  Son  hat  dy*  d 

To  make  her  pardon  fur e* 

1  There  is  a  noble  hymn  in  French,  which  Moafieur 
Bayle  has  celebrated  for  a  very  fine  one,  and  which 
the  famous  author  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  calls  an  ad- 
mirable one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the  fame  na- 
ture. If  I  could  have  done  it  juftice  in  Englijh,  I 
would  have  fent  it  to  you  translated  ;  it  was  written 
by  Monfieur  Des  Sarreaux,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
greateft  wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in  his  laft 
years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

GRA  ND  Dieu,  lesjugememfont  remplis  d'equitg  ; 
Toujoun  tu  prtns  plaifer  a  nous  eire  propice, 
Maisj'ai  t ant  fait  dt  ma!,  que  jamais  ta  bante 
Ne  me  pardonntra,fans  caoquir  tajujiict. 
Out,  man  Di.u,  ta  grandeur  tie  man  impiete 
Ne  laij/e  a  tonpou'voir  que  It  cboix  dit  juplice: 
Ton  inter ejl  i'cpprfi  a  ma  f elicits  : 
Et  taclemence  meme  alt  end  que  je  perijje. 
Contente  ten  defer,  puis  qiit'l  feft  gLfieux  ; 
Offen/e  toy  dei  pleurs  qui  coultnt  de  ma yeux\ 
Tonne,  frappe,  rl  fj?  temi,  rens  moi  guerre  pour gutrre^ 
y  adore  en  periffant  la  ra'rfon  qui  /'  aigrit. 
Mais  dfj/us  qutl  eadroit  lombera  ten  tonnerre, 
^uinefoit  tout  ccuvert  du  fang  de  JESUS  CHRIST  ? 

«  If  thefe  thoughts  may  be  ferviceable  'to  you,   I  de. 

•  fire  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and  am 

*  ever  with  great  iincerity, 

£  I  R, 

j,  &c. 


Monday, 
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Monday,  October  20. 


A/£  ParnaJJi  dtftrta  per  ardua  f  tikis 

Raptat  amcr  ;  juvat  irejugis  qua  naUa  prior um 
Cajlaliam  mclli  di-vertitur  orbiia  chtc. 

Virg.  Georg.  3.  ver.  291. 
But  the  commanding  mufe  my  chariot  guides, 
Which  o'er  the  dubious  cliff  fecurcly  rides : 
And  pleas'd  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take, 
But  firftthe  way  to  new  difcov'ries  make.    DRYDEN. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Came  home  a  little  later  than  ufual  the  ether 
night,  and  not  finding  myfelf  inclined  to  fleep,  F 
took  up  yjrgil  to  divert  me  until  I  mould  be  more 
difpofed  to  reft.  He  is  the  author  whom  I  always 
choofeon  fueh  occafions,  no  one  writing  5,n  fo  c'ivine, 
fo  harmonious,  nor  fo  equal  a  Ilrain,  which  leaves 
the  mind  compofed  and  foftened  into  an  agreeable 
melancholy  ;  the  temper,  in  which,  cf  all  others,  I 
choofe  to  clofe  the  day.  The  pafisges  I  turned  to 
were  thofe  beautiful  raptures  in  his  Georgics,  where 
he  profcfies  himfelf"  intirely  given  up  to  the  mufes, 
and  fmit  with  the  love  of  poetry,  paffionately  wifiiing 
to  be  tranfponed  to  the  cool  ftades  and  retirements 
of  the  mountain  Hecmut.  I  clofed  the  book  and  went 
to  bed.  What  I  had  juft  before  been  reading  made 
fo  ftrong  an  imprefiion  on  my  mind,  that  fancy  feemed 
almoft  to  fulfil  to  me  the  wifh  of  Virgil,  in  prefentirg 
to  me  the  following  vifion. 

'  Methought  I  was  on  a  fudden  placed  in  the  plains 
of  Bcectia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  I  faw  the 
mountain  ParnaJJiu  rifing  before  me.  The  profpeft 
was  of  fo  Urge  an  extent,  that  I  had  long  wandered 
about  to  find  a  path  which  (hould  direftly  lead  me  to 
it,  had  I  not  fcen  at  fome  diltante  a  grove  of  trees,, 
which  in  a  plain  that  had  nothing  elfe  remarkable 
enough  in  it  to  fix  my  fight  immediately  determined 
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me  to  go  thither.  When  I  arrived  at  it,  I  found  it 
parted  out  into  a  great  number  of  walks  and  alleys, 
which  often  widened  into  beautiful  openings,  as 
circles  or  ovals,  fet  round  with  yews  and  cyprefles, 
with  niches,  grottoes,  and  caves  placed  on  the  fides, 
encompafTed  with  ivy.  There  was  no  found  to  be 
heard  in  the  whole  place,  but  only  that  of  a  gentle 
breeze  paffing  over  the  leaves  of  the  foreft,  every 
thing  befidc  was  buried  in  a  profound  filence.  I 
was  captivated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the 
place,  and  never  fo  much,  before  that  hour,  was 
pleafed  with  the  enjoyment  of  myfelf.  1  indulged 
the  humour,  and  fuftered  myfelf  to  wander  without 
choice  or  defign.  At  length  at  the  end  of  a  range 
of  trees,  I  faw  three  figures  feated  on  a  bank  of  mofs, 
with  a  filent  book  creeping  at  their  feet.  I  adored 
them  as  the  tutelar  divinities  of  the  place,  and  flood 
{till  to  take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them.  The 
middlemoft,  whofe  name  was  Solitude,  fat  with  her 
arms  acrofs  each  other,  and  feemed  rather  penfivear.d 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any 
ways  grieved  or  difpleafed.  The  only  companions 
which  me  admitted  into  that  retirement,  was  the 
goddefs  Silence,  who  fat  on  her  right  hand  with  her 
finger  on  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contemplation^ 
with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens.  B;fore  her 
lay  a  celeftial  globe,  with  feveral  fchemes  of  mathe- 
matical theorems.  She  prevented  my  fpeech  with 
the  greatdl  affability  in  the  world  ;  Fear  not,  faid 
me,  I  know  your  requeft  before  you  fpeak.  it;  you 
would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of  the  mufes;  the  only 
way  to  it  lies  through  this  place,  and  no  one  is  fo  of- 
ten employed  in  conducting  perfons  thither  as  my- 
felf. When  {he  had  thus  fpoken,  fhe  rofe  from  her 
feat,  and  1  immediately  placed  myfelf  under  her  direc- 
tion ;  but  whilit  I  paffed  through  the  grove,  I  could 
not  help  enquiring  of  her  who  were  the  perfons  ad- 
mitted into  that  fweet  retirement.  Surely,  faid  I, 
there  can  nothing  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous 
thoughts  ;  the  whole  wood  ieems  defigncd  for  the 
reception  and  reward  of  fuch  perfons  as  have  fpent 
tteir  lives,  according  to  the  didates  of  their  con- 

*  fciencc 
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*  fcience  and  the  commands  of  the  Gods,   You  imagine 
«  right,  faid  (he  ;    afiure  yourfelf  this  place  was  at  firft 
«  defigned  for  no  other:   fuch  it  continued  to  be  in  the 
«  reign   of  Saturn,  when  none   entered  here   but  holy 
'  priefts,    deliverers  of  their  country  from   oppreflion 

*  and  tyranny,  who  repofed  themfelves  here  after  their 
4  labours,  and  thofe  whom  the  ftudy  and  love  of  wif- 
«  dom  had  fitted  for  divine  converfation.     But  now  it 
«  is  become  no  lefs  dangerous  than   it  was  before  de- 

*  firable:  vice  has  learned  fo  to  mimic  virtue,    that  it 
«  often  creeps  in  hither  under  its  difguife.     See  there  ! 
«  juft  before  you,    Revenge  (hiking  by,    habited  in  the 
«  robe  of  Honour.     Obferve  no-t  far  from  him  Ambition 

*  (landing  alone  ;    if  you  aik  him  his  name,  he  will  tell 

*  you  it  is  Emulation  or  Glory.     But  the   niofi  frequent 

*  intruder  we  have  is  Luft,  who  fucceeds  now  the  Deity 
'  to  whom  in  better  days  this  grove  was  intirely  devoted. 
'  Virtuous  Love,  with  Kymen,  and  the  Graces  attending 
'  him,  once  reigned  over  this  happy  place  ;  a  whole  train 
«  of  virtues   waited    on    him,    and    no   dilhonoura'ole 
'  thought   durft  prefume   for   admitance  :    But  now  ! 

*  how  is  the  whele  profpefl  changed  ?  and  how  feldom 

*  renewed  by  fomc  few  who  dare  defpife  fordid  wealth, 
«  and  imagine  themfelves  fit  companions  for  fo  charm- 

*  ing  a  divinity. 

'  The  goddefs  had  no  fooner  faid  thus,  but, we  were 
«  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundaries  of  the  wood,  which 
«  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the  foot  of 
«  the  mountain.  Here  I  kept  clofe  to  my  guide,  being 
«  folicited  by  feveral  phantoms,  who  a/lured  me  they 
«  would  (hew  me  a  nearer  way  to  the  mountain  of  the 
'  Mufes.  Among  the  reft  Panity  was  extremely  im- 

*  portunate,  .having  deluded  infinite  numbers,  whom  I 
«  faw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.      I  turned  away 
«  from  this  defpicable  troop  with  difdain,  and  addref- 

*  (ing  myfelf  to  my  guide,  told  her,  that  as  1  had  fome 

*  hopes,  I  Ihould  be  able  to  reach  up  part  of  the  afcenr, 

*  fo  I  defpaired  of  having  ftrength  enough  to  attain  the 

*  plain  on  the  top.     But  being  informed  by  her  that 

*  it  was  impoffible  to  (land  upon  the  fides,   and  that  if 
4  I   did  not   proceed    onwards,    I    fliould    irrevocably 
4  fall  down  to  the  loweft  verge,  I  reibhed  to  hazard 

'  any 
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•  any  labour  and   hardmip  in  the  attempt:   So  great  a 
«  a  defire  had  I  of  enjoying  the  fatisfaftion  I  hoped  to 
'  meet  with  at  the  end  of  my  enterprize  ! 

4  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  different 
'  ways  to  the  fummit  of  the  mountain  ;  the  one  was 
«  guarded  by  the  genius  which  prefides  over  the  mo- 
4  ment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to  examine 
'  the  feveral  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  defired  to  pafs 
'  that  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  thofe  only  on 
'  whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  propitious  eye  at 

•  the  hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other  way  was  guard- 
4  ed  by  Diligence,   to  whom  many  of  thofe  perfons  ap- 
'   plied  who  had  met  with  a  denial  the  other  way ;    but 

•  he  was  fo  tedious  in  granting  their  requeft,  and  indeed 
'  after  admittance  the  way  was  fo  very  intricate  and  la- 
1   bonoui,  that  many,  after  they  had  made  feme  progrefs, 
'  chafe  rather  to   return  back  than  proceed,   and  very 
'  few  perfirted  fo  long  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they  pro- 
«  pofed.     Befides  thefe  two  paths,  which  at  length  fe- 

•  verally  led  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  there  was  a 

•  third  made  up  of  thefe  two,  which  a  little  after  the 
«  entrance  joined  in  one.     This  carried  thofe  happy 

few,  whofe  good  fortune  it  was  to  find  it,  direftly  to 
the  throne  of  ty/le.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mould 

•  even  now  have  had  the  refolution  to  have  demanded 

•  entrance  at  either  of  thefe  doors,   had  I   not  feen  a 
'  peafant  like  man  (followed  by  a  numerous  and  lovely 
«  train   of  youths  of  both  fexes)   infill  upon   entrance 
«  for  all  whom  he  led  up.     He  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
«  country  clown   who  is   painted   in  the  map  for  lead- 
«  ing  Prince  Eugene  over  the  dips.     He  had  a  bundle 
«  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and  producing  feveral  which, 
«  he  faid,   were  given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew 
'   Apollo   would    allow  as   paffes  ;   among  which,    me- 
'  thought  I  faw  fome  of  my  own    writing;  the  whole 
«  aflembly  was  admitted,  and  gave,  by  their  prefence, 
«   a   new  beauty  and  pleafure  to  thefe  happy  manfions. 

I  found  the  man  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himfelf, 

•  but  ferved  as  a  kind  of  forefter  in  the  lawns  to  dire£t 

•  pafiengers,   who  by  their  own   merit,  or  inttruftions 
'  he  procured  for  them,  had  virtue  enough  to  travel 
«  that  way.    I  looked  very  attentively  upon  this  kind 

«  homely 
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homely  benefactor,  and  forgive  me,  Mr.  SPECTA- 
TOR, if  I  own  to  you  I  took  him  for  yourfelf.  We 
were  no  fooner  entered,  but  \ve  were  fprinkled  three 
times  with  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  which 
had  power  to  deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy, 
which  reacheth  even  to  the  end  of  our  journey. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far  in  the  middle  path  when 
we  arrived  at  the  furnmit  of  the  hill,  where  there  im- 
mediately appeared  to  us  two  figures,  which  extremely 
engaged  my  attention  :  the  one  was  a  young  nymph 
in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty  ;  ihe  had  wings 
on  her  Ihoulders  and  feet,  and  was  able  to  tranfport 
herfelf  to  the  mod  diilaut  regions  in  the  fmalleil  fpace 
of  time.  She  was  continually  varying  her  diefs, 
fome times  into  the  mod  natural  and  becoming  halits 
in  the  world,  and  at  others  into  the  moft  \vild  and 
freakifh  garb  that  can  be  imagined.  There.  Mood  by 
her  a  man  full  aged  and  of  great  gravity,  who  cor- 
rected her  inconfiftencies  by  (hewing  them  in  this 
mirrour,  and  Hill  flung  her  affefted  and  unbecoming 
ornaments  down  the  mountain,  which  fell  in  the  plain 
below,  and  were  gathered  up  and  wore  with  great 
fatisfaclioD- by  tliofe  that  inhabited  it.  The  name  of 
this  nymph  was  Fancy,  the  daughter  of  Liberty,  the 
mod  beautiful  of  all  the  mountain  nymphs.  The 
other  was  "Judgment,  the  offspring  of  Time,  and  the 
only  child  he  acknowledged  to  be  his.  A  youth, 
who  fat  upon  a  throne  jull  between  them,  was  their 
genuine  offspring  ;  his  name  was  Wit,  and  his  feat 
was  compofed  of  the  works  of  the  moll  celebrated 
authors.  I  could  not  but  fee  with  a  fecret  joy,  that 
though  the  Greeks  and  Romans  made  the  majority,  yet 
cur  own  countrymen  were  the  next  both  in  number 
and  dignity.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  prof- 
peel  of  that  delightful  region.  1  was  infpired  with  new 
vigour  and  life,  and  faw  every  thing  in  nobler  and 
more  pleafing  views  than  before  j  I  breathed  a  purer 
sether  in  a  fky  which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded 
with  perpetual  fun-ihine.  The  two  fummits  of  the 
mountain  rofe  on  each  fide,  and  formed  in  the  midlt 
a  moft  delicious  vale,  the  habitation  of  the  mufes»  and 
of  fuch  as  had  compofed  works  worthy  of  immorta- 

«  lity. 
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'  Hty.     dpo'lo  was  feated   upon  a   throne  of  gold,  and 

*  for  a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  fpread  its  boughs  and  its 
'  fhade  over  his  head.     Kis  bow  and  qimer  lay  at  his 

*  feet.      He  held  his  harp  in  hi-s  hand,  whil't  the  mules 
4  round  about  him   celebrated  with   hymns  his  viftory 

*  over  the  ferpent  Python,  and  fometimes  fung  in  fofter 
'  notes  the  loves  of  faucet  bet  and  Dapknis.     Homer,  Fir- 

*  git,  and  Milton  were  feated  the  next  to  them.  Behind 
'  were  a  great  number  of  others,,  among  whom  f   was 
'   furprifed  to  fee  fame  hi  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who, 
*•  notwithstanding  the  uncouthnefs  of  their  drefs,    had 
'   lately  obtained  a   place  upon  the   mountain.     I  faw 
1   Pindar  walking   alone,   no  one  daring  to  accoft  him, 
'  until  Co'wlej  joined   himfelf   to    him  ;     but  growing- 
'    weary  of  one  who  almoft  walked  him  cut  of   breathr 
'   he  lift  him    for  H.race  and  Anacreon,  with  whom   he 

*  feemed  infinitely  delighted. 

•  A  little  further  I  faw  another  groupe  of  figures  ;  I 
'  made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates  dictating  to 
'  Xencphon,  and  the  fpirit  of  Plato  ;  but  moftof  all,  Mu- 
'  fseus  had  the  greateft  audience  about  him.  I  was  at  too 
'  great  a  diftance  to  hear  what  he  faid,  or  to  difcover  the 
'  faces  of  his  hearers  ;  only  I  thought  I  now  perceived 
'  Virgil,  who  had  joined  them,  and  flood  in  a  pofture 

*  full  of  admiration  at  the  harmcny  of  his  words. 

'  Lairjy,  at  the  very  brink  of  the  hill  I  faw  Boccalini 

*  fending  difpatches  to  the  world  below  of  what  happen- 

*  ed  upon  ParnaJJus:  but  I  perceived  he  did  it  without 
'   leave  of  the  mufes,  and  by  Health,  and  was  unwilling 

*  to  have  them  revifed  by  Apollo,  I  could  now  from  this 
'  height  and  ferene  fky  behold  the   infinite  cares   and 
«  anxieties  with  which  mortals  below  fought  out  their 

*  way  through  the  maze  of  life.  I  faw  the  path  of  virtue 

*  lie  itraight  before  them,  whilft  intereit,  or  fome  mali- 

*  cious  Demon,  ftill  hurried  them  out  of  the  way.  I  wa» 
4  at   once  touched  with  pleafure  at  my  own  happinefs, 
4  and  companion  at  the  fight  of  their  inextricable  errors. 
«  Here  the  two  contending  paffions  rofe  fo  high,    that 
'  they  wereinconfiilent  with  the  fweetrepofe  1  enjoyed, 
1  and  awaking  with  a  fudden  dart,  the  only  confolation 
'  I  could  admit  of  for  my  lofs,    was  the  the  hopes  thst 
'  this  relation  of  my  dream  will  not  difpleafe  you.      T 

Tuefday,. 
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Pudet  me  &  mi/eref,   qui   harum   mores   canlalat  mihi, 

Monm/tfruflra Ter.  Heaut.  Ad.  2.  Sc.  z. 

J  am  afliamed  and  grieved,  that  I  neglected  his  ad- 
vice,  who  gave  me  the  character  of  thefe  creatures. 

M».  SPECTATOR, 

*  Y    Am   obliged   to   you   for   printing  the  account  I 
'     |     lately  fent  you   of  a   coquette   who   diflurbed    a 
'   •*•   foher congregation  in  the  city  of  London.     That 

*  intelligence  ended  at  her  taking  a  coach,  and  bidding 
'  the  driver  go  where  he  knew.     I  could  not  leave  her 
'  fo,   but  dogged  her,    as  hard  as  fhe  drove,   to  Paul's 

*  churchyard,  where  there  was   a  ftop  of  coaches  at- 
'  tending  company  coming  out  of  the  cathedral.     This 

*  gave  me  opportunity  to  hold  up  a  crown  to  hercoach- 

*  man,  who  gave  me  the  fignal,   that  he  would  hurry 
'  on,  and  make  no  hafte,  as  you  know  the  way  is  when 

*  they    favour  a  chafe.     By  his   many  kind    blunders, 
'  driving  agsinft  other  coaches,   and  flipping  off  fome 
«  of  his  tackle,    I  could  keep  up  with  him,  and  lodged 
«  my  fine  Lady  in  the  parifli  of  St.  JONUJ'S.  As  Iguef- 
'  fed   when  I  firlt  faw  her  at  church,    her  bufinefs  is  to 
'  win  hearts  and   throw  them  away,  regarding  nothing 
«  but  the  triumph.   I  have  had  the  happinefs  by  tracing 
'  her  through  all  with  whom  J  heard  fhe  was  acquainted, 
«  to  find  one  who  was  intimate  with  a  friend  of  mine, 

*  and  to  be  introduced  to  her  notice.     I  have  made  fo 
'  good  ufe  of  my  time;,    as  to   procure  from  that  inti- 
'  mate  of  h-.Ts  one  of  her  letters,  which  fhe  writ  to  her 
«  when  in  the  country.     This  epiflle  of  her  own  may 

*  ferve    to  alarm   the  world  againit    her    in   ordinary 

*  life,  as   mine,   I  hope,  did  thofe,   who    fhall  behold 
'  her  at  church.     The  letter  was  written  laft  winter 

*  to  the  lady  who  gave  it  me;  and    I  doubt   not  but 
«  you   will  find   it  the  foul  of  an  happy  felf-loving 

*  dame, 
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*  dame,  that  tak-es  all  the  admiration  ft»e  can  meet  with 

*  and  returns  none  of  it  in  love  to  her  admirers. 

Dear  Jenny. 

fl  T"  Am  glad  to  find  you  are  likely  to  be  difpofed  of 
"  JL  in  marriage  fo  much  to  your  approbation  as  yoa 
"  tell  me.  You  fay  you  are  afraid  only  of  me,  fcr  I 
"  (hall  laugh  at  your  fpoufe's  airs.  I  beg  of  you  not 
"  to  fear  it,  for  I  am  too  nice  a  difcerner  to  laugh  at 
"  any,  but  whom  moft  other  people  think  fine  fellows; 
"  fo  that  your  dear  may  bring  you  hither  as  foon  as 
"  his  horfes  are  in  cafe  enoxigh  to  appear  in  town,  and 
"  you  be  very  fafe  againll  any  rallery  you  may  appre- 
"  hend  fiom  me;  for  I  am  furrounded  with  coxcombs 
"  of  my  own  own  making,  who  are  all  ridituus  in  a 
"  manner  your  good-man,  I  prelume,  cannot  exert 
"  himfelf.  As  men  who  cannot  raife  their  fortunes, 
"  and  are  uneafy  under  the  incapacity  of  mining  in 
"  courts,  rail  at  ambition;  fo  do  aukward  and  infipid 
"  women,  who  cannot  warm  the  hearts  and  charm  the 
"  eyes  of  men,  rail  at  affectation  :  But  (he  that  has  the 
"  joy  of  feeing  a  man's  heart  leap  into  his  eyes  at  be- 
"  holding  her,  is  in  no  pain  for  want  of  erleem  among 
"  the  crew  of  that  part  of  her  own  fex,  who  have  no 
"  fpirit  but  that  of  envy,  and  no  language  but  that  of 
mal'ce.  I  do  not  in  thif,  I  hope,  exprefs  myfelf  in- 
fenfible  of  the  merit  of  Leodacia,  who  lowers  her 
beauty  to  all  but  her  huiband,  and  never  fpreads  her 
charms  but  to  gladden  him  who  has  a  right  to  them  ; 
I  fay,  I  do  honour  to  thofe  who  can  be  coquettes, 
and  are  not  foch  ;  but  I  de/pife  all  who  would  be1  fo, 
and  in  defpair  of  arriving  at  it  themfelves,  hate  and 
vilify  all  thofe  who  can.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  iti 
anfwer  to  your  defire  of  knowing  my  hillory:  One 
of  my  chief  prefcnt  pleafures,  is  in  country  dances: 
and,  in  obedience  to  me,  as  well  as  the  pleafure  of 
coming  up  to  me  with, a  good  grace,  (hewing  them- 
felves in  their  addrefs  to  others  in  my  prefence,  and 
the  like  opportunities  they  are  all  proficients  that 
way  :  ar>d  I  had  the  happinefs  of  being  the  other 
night  w'here  we  made  fix  couple,  and  every  woman's 
partner  a  profeffed  lover  of  mine.  The  wildelt 

"  una- 
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"  imagination  cannot  form  to  itfelf  on  any  occafion, 
"  higher  delight  than  I  acknowledge  myfelf  to  have 
"  been  in  all  that  evening.  I  chofe  out  of  my  ad- 
"  mirers  a  fet  of  men  who  moft  love  me,  and  gave 
"  them  partners  of  fuch  of  my  own  fex  who  moft  en- 
"  vied  me. 

"  My  way  is,  when  any  man  who  is  my  admirer 
11  pretends  to  .give  himfelf  airs  of  merit,  as  at  this  time 
«'  a  certain  Gentleman  you  know  did,  to  mortify  him 
"  by  favouring  in  his  prefence  the  mod  infignificant 
"  creature  I  can  find.  At  this  ball  I  was  led  into  the 
«*  company  by  pretty  Mr.  Fanfy^  who,  you  know,  is 
the  moft  obfequious,  well  fhaped,  well  bred  woman's 
man  in  the  town.  1  at  firft  entrance  declared  him  my 
.partner  if  I  danced  at  all;  which  put  the  whole  af- 
fembiy  into  a  gria,  as  forming  no  terrors  from  fuch 
a  rival.  But  we  had  not  been  long  in  the  room,  be- 
fore I  overheard  the  meritorious  Gentleman  above- 
mentioned  fay  with  an  oath,  There  is  r,o  railery  in 
the  thing,  (he  certainly  Joves  the  puppy.  My  t^en- 
tleman,  when  we  were  dancing,  took  an  occafion  to 
be  very  foft  in  his  ogling  upon  a  Lady  he  danced 
with,  and  whom  he  knew  of  all  women  I  love  moil 
to  outfliine.  The  contell  began  who  fhould  plague 
the  other  moft.  1,  who  do  not  care  a  farthing  for 
him,  had  no  hard  tafk  tooutvex  him.  I  made  Fanf,\t 
with  a  very  little  encouragement,  cut  capers  coulee, 
and  then  fink  with  all  the  air  and  tendernefs  ima- 
ginable. When  he  perfoimed  this,  I  obferved  the 
Gentleman  you  know  of  fall  into  the  fame  way,  and 
imitate  as  well  as  he  could  the  defpifed  Fanfy.  I 
cannot  well  give  you,  who  are  fo  grave  a  country 
Lady,  the  idea  ot  the  joy  we  have  when  we  fee  a 
ftubborn  heart  breaking,  or  a  man  of  ienfe  turning 
fool  for  our  fakes;  but  this  happened  to  our  friend, 
and  I  expect  his  attendance  whenever  I  go  to  church, 
to  court,  to  the  play,  or  die  park.  This  is  a  iacri- 
fice  due  to  us  women  of  genius,  who  have  the  elo- 
quence of  beauty,  an  eafy  mien.  I  jr.ean  by  an  eafy 
mien,  one  which  can  be  on  occafion  eafily  affected  : 
For  I  mull  tell  you,  dear  Jenny,  I  hold  one  maxim, 
\\ihich  is  an  uncommon  one,  to  wit,  Thai  our  greatell 

"  charms 
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charms  sre  owing  to  affectation.  It  is  to  that  our 
arms  can  lodge  fo  quietly  jult  over  our  hips,  and 
the  fan  can  play  without  any  force  or  motion  but 
juft  of  the  wrift.  It  is  to  affedaticn  we  owe  the  pen- 
five  attention  of  Diidamia  at  a  tragedy,  the  fcornfid. 
approbation  of  Duldmara  at  a  comedy,  and  the  lowly 
afpecl  of  Lanquicelfa  at  a  fermon. 
"  To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  I  know  no  pleafure 
but  in  being  admired,  and  have  yet  never  failed  of 
attaining  the  approbation  of  the  man  whofe  regard 
I  had  a  mind  to.  You  fee  all  the  men  who  make  a 
figure  in  the  world  (as  wife  a  look  as  they  are  pleafed 
to  put  upon  the  matter)  are  moved  by  the  fame 
vanity  as  I  am.  What  is  there  in  ambition,  but  to 
make  other  people's  wills  depend  upon  your's  ?  This 
indeed  is  not  to  be  aimed  at  by  one  who  has  a  ge- 
nius no  higher  than  to  think  of  being  a  very  good 
houfewife  in  a  country  Gentleman's  family.  The 
care  of  poultry  and  pigs  are  great  enemies  to  the 
•countenance  j  the  vacant  look  of  a  fine  Lady  is  not 
to  be  preferved,  if  me  admits  any  thing  to  take  up 
her  thoughts  but  her  own  dear  perfon.  But  I  inter- 
rupt you  too  long  from  .your  cares,  and  myfelf  from 
my  conciuefts. 

Jam,  Madam* 

Tour  mojl  humble  Servant. 

*  Give  me  leave,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  to  add  her 
friend's  anfsver  to  this  epiftle,  who  is  a  very  difcreei 
.ingenious  woman. 

Dear  Gatty, 

I   Take  your  rallery  in  very  good  part,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for   the  free  air  with  which  you 
fpeak  of  your  own  gaieties.     But  this  is  but  a  barren 
fuperficial  pleafure ;  for  indeed,  Catty,  we  are  made 
for  man,  and  in  ferious  fadnefs  I  mud  tell  you,  whe- 
ther you  yourfelf  know  it  or  no,   all  thefe  galantries 
tend  to  no  other  end  but  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother  as 
^  fa  ft  as  you  can.  /  am,  Madam, 

»  Tour  ir-oji  ibsditnt  Servant. 

Wednefday, 
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Immortale  odium  &  nunquam  fanabile  *vulnus. 
Indt  furor  vulgc,  quod  numnia  vicinonttn 
Odit  uterqve  iccus,  quumjolci  credit  habcndos 

Effe  Decs  qua  ipje  cdal Juv.  Sat.  15.  ver.  34. 

« •  A  grutch,  time  out  of  mind,  begun, 

And  mutually  bequeath'd  from  fire  to  fon  : 

Religious  fpite,  and  pious  fpleen  bred  firft 

The  quarrel,  which  fo  long  the  bigots  nurft  : 

Each  calls  ihe  other's  God  a  fenfelefs  flock; 

His  owrv,  divine.  TATE. 

OF  all  the  monftrous  paffions  and  opinions  which 
have  crept  into  the  world,  there  is  none  fo  won- 
derful as  that  thofe  who  profefs  the  common 
name  of  CbriJIiam,  fhould  purfue  each  other  with  ran- 
cour and  hatred  for  differences  in  their  way  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  their  Saviour.  It  feems  fo  natural 
that  all  who  purfue  the  fleps  of  any  leader  fhould  form 
themfelves  after  his  manner,  that  it  is  unpoffibte  to 
account  for  effects  fo  different  from  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  followers  of  the 
higheft  pattern  of  meeknefs  and  charity,  but  by  afcrib- 
ing  fuch  efftcls  to  the  ambition  and  corruption  of  thofe 
who  are  fo  audacious,  with  fouls  full  of  fury,  to  ferve 
at  the  altars  of  the  God  of  peace. 

The  maflacres  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  ani- 
mated the  ordinary  people,  are  dieadful  inftances  of 
the  truth  of  this  obfervation  ;  and  whoever  reads  the 
hiftory  of  the  Iriflj  rebellion,  and  the  cruelties  which 
enfued  thereupon,  will  be  fufncientlv  convinced  to  what 
rage  poor  ignoranis  may  be  worked  up  by  thofe  who 
profefs  holinefs,  ard  become  incendiaries,  and,  under 
the  difpenfation  of  grace,  promote  evils  abhorrent  to 
nature. 

This  fubjecT;  and  cataftrophe,  which  deferve  fo  well 
to  be  remarked  by  the  proteftant  world,  will,  I  doubt 

'  not, 
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tot,  be  confidered  by  the  reverend  and  learned  prelate 
that  preaches  to-morrow  before  many  of  the  defcendents 
of  thole  who  peri  (bed  on  that  lamentable  day,  in  a 
manner  fuitable  to  tke  occafion,  and  worthy  his  own 
great  virtue  and  eloquence. 

I  (hall  not  dwell  upon  it  any  further,  but  only  tran- 
fcribe  out  of  a  little  Tract,  called,  The  Cb.iftian  Here, 
publifhed  in  1701,  what  I  find  there  in  honour  of  the 
renowned  Hero,  William  III.  who  refcued  that  nation 
from  the  repetition  of  the  fame  diiafters.  His  late 
Majefty,  of  glorious  memory,  and  the  moft  Chriftian 
King,  are  confidered  at  the  conclufion  of  that  treatife  as 
heads  of  the  Proteflant  and  Roman  Catholic  world  in 
the  following  manner. 

'  There  were  not  ever,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Chriftian  name  into  the  world,  men  who  have  main- 
tained a  more  renowned  carriage,  than  the  two  great 
rivals  who  poflefs  the  full  fame  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  will  be  the  theme  and  examination  of  tlje  future. 
They  are  exactly  formed  by  nature  for  thofe  ends  to 
which  heaven  feems  to  have  fent  them  amongll  us : 
Both  animated  with  a  reftlefs  defire  of  glory,  but 
purfue  it  by  different  means,  and  with  different  mo- 
tivts.  To  one  it  confifts  in  an  extenfive  undifputed 
empire  over  his  fubjeits,  to  the  other  in  their  rational 
and  voluntary  obedience:  One's  happinefs  i/ founded 
in  tr.eir  want  of  power,  the  other's  in  their  want  of 
defire  to  bppofe  him.  The  one  enjoys  the  fummit 
of  fortune  with  the  luxury  of  a  Pe-fean,  the  other  with 
the  moderation  of  a  Spartan:.  One  is  made  to  op- 
prefs,  the  other  to  relieve  the  opprefled  :  The  one  is 
falisfied  with  the  pomp  and  oitenration  of  power  to 
prefer  and  debafe  his  inferiors,  the.  other  delighted 
only  with  the  ca.ufe  and  foundation  of  it  to  cheri/h 
and  protect  them  To  one  therefore  religion  is  but 
a  convenient  difguife,  to  the  other  a  vigorous  motive 
of  adion. 

'  For  without  fuch  ties  of  real  and  folid  honour, 
there  is  no  way  of  forming  a  Monarch,  but  after  the 
Machiavelian  fcheme,  by  which  a  Prince  muft  ever 
teem  to  have  all  virtues,  but  really  to  be  mailer  of 
VOL.  VII.  H  ' 
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none;  but  is  to  be  liberal,  merciful  and  juft,  only 
as  they  ferve  his  interefts ;  while,  with  the  noble  art 
of  hypocrify,  empire  would  be  to  be  extended,  and 
new  conquefts  be  made  by  new  devices,  by  which 
prompt  addrcfs  his  creatures  might  infenfibly  give 
law  in  the  bufinefs  of  life,  by  leading  men  in  the  en- 
tertainment of  it. 

'  Thus  when  words  and  ihow  are  apt  to  pafs  for  the 
fubftantial  things  they  are  only  to  exprefs,  there  would 
need  no  more  to  enflave  a  country  but  to  adorn  a 
court;  for  while  every  man's  vanity  makes  him  be- 
lieve himfelf  capable  of  becoming  luxury,  enjoyments 
are  a  ready  bait  for  fufferings,  and  the  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment invitations  to  fervitude  ;  which  flavery  would 
be  coloured  with  all  the  agreements,  as  they  call  it, 
imaginable.  The  noblelt  arts  and  artifb,  the  finell 
pens  and  moft  elegant  minds,  jointly  employed  to 
let  it  off,  with  the  various  embelliihments  of  fumptu- 
ous  entertainments,  charming  aflemblie.%  and  po- 
lifned  difcourfes  ;  and  thofe  apoftate  abilities  of  men, 
the  adored  Monarch  might  profufely  and  fkilfully 
encourage,  while  they  flatter  his  virtue,  and  gild  his 
vice  at  fo  high  a  rate,  that  he,  without  fcorn  of  the 
one,  or  love  of  the  other,  would  alternately  and  occa- 
fionally  ufe  both  :  So  that  his  bounty  fhould  fupport 
him  in  his  rapines,  his  mercy  in  his  cruelties. 
*  Nor  is  it  to  give  things  a  mere  fevere  look  than  is 
natural,  to  fuppofe  fuch  muft  be  the  confequences  of 
a  Prince's  having  no  oth.r  purfuit  than  that  of  his 
own  glory  ;  for  if  we  confider  an  infant  born  into  the 
world,  and  beholding  itfelf  the  mightieil  thing  in  it, 
itfelf  the  prefent  admiration  and  future  profpecl  of 
a  fawning  people,  who  profefs  themfelves  great  or 
mean,  according  to  the  figure  he  is  to  make  amongft 
them,  what  fancy  would  not  be  debauched  to  believe 
they  were  but  what  they  profetfed  themfelves,  his 
mere  creatures,  and  ufe  them  as  fuch  by  purchafing 
with  their  lives  a  boundlefs  renown,  which  he,  for 
want  of  a  more  juft  profpedl,  would  place  in  the 
number  of  his  flaves,  and  the  extent  of  his  terri- 
tories? Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  tragical  ef- 

«  fefts 
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*  fefts  of  a  Prince's  living  with  no  religion,  which  are^ 
«  not  to  be  furpafTed  but  t>y  his  having  a  falfe  one. 

«  If  ambition  were  fpirited  with  zeal,  what  would 
«  follow,  but  that  his  people  fhould  be  converted  into 
'  an  army,  whofe  fwords  can  make  right  in  power,  and 
'  folve  controverfy  in  belief?  And  if  men  fhould  be  ftirT- 

*  necked  to  the  doflrineof  that  vifible  church,  let  them 
'  be  contented  with  an  oar  and  a  chain,  in  the  midft  of 
'  ftripes  and  anguifh,  to  contemplate  ort  him,  ivkeft 
'  yoke  ii  eafy,  and  tvbcfe  burden  is  light. 

*  With  a  tyranny  begun  on  his  own  fubje&s,  and  in- 
'  dignation  that  others  draw  their  breath  independent 

*  of  bis  frown  or  frnile,  why  fhould  he  not  proceed  to 

*  the   feizure  of  the  world?  And  if  nothing  but  the 

*  thirft  of  fway  were  the  motive  of  his  adVions,  why 
«  fhould  treaties  be  other  than  mere  words,   or  folemn 

*  national  com  pads  be  any  thing  but  an  halt  in  the 
'  march  of  that  army,  who  are  never  to  lay  down  their 
'   arms,  until  all    men   are    reduced   to  the  neceffity  of 
«  hanging  their  lives  on  his  wayward  will  ;  who  might 
'  fupinely,.and  at  leifure,  expiate  his  own  fins  by  other 

*  mens  fufferings,  while  he  daily  meditates  new  flaugh- 
'   ter,  and  new  conqucfts  ? 

«  For  mere  m^n,  when  giddy  wiih  unbridled  power, 
'  is  an  infatiate  idol,  not  to  be  appeafcd  with  myriads 
«  offered  to  his  pride,  wl  ich  may  be  puffed  up  by  the 
'  adulation  of  a  bafe  and  proftrate  world,  into  an  opi- 
'  nion  that  he  is  fornething  more  than  human,  by  be- 
'  ing  fornething  lefs :  And,  alas,  what  is  there  that 
'  mortal  man  will  not  believe  of  himfelf,  when  com- 
«  plimented  with  the  attributes  of  God  f  He  can  then 
«  conceive  thoughts  of  a  power  as  Qmniprefent  as  his. 
«  But  fhould  there  be  fuch  a  foe  of  mankind  now  upon 
'  earth,  have  our  fins  fo  far  provoked  heaven,  that  we 
«"are  left  utterly  naked  to  his  fury?  Is  there  no  power, 

*  no  leader,  no  genius,  that  can  condudl  and  animate 
'  us  to  our  death  or  to  our  defence  ?  Yes ;  our  great  God 
'  never  gave  one  to  reign  by  his  permiffion,  but  he  gave 
'  to  another  alfo  to  reign  by  his  grace. 

'  All  the  circumftances  of  the  illuftrious  life  of  our 
«  Prince,  feem  to  have  confpired  to  make  him  the  check 

*  and  bridle  of  tyranny ;  for  his  mind  has  been  flrength- 

H  2  «  ened 
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ened  and  confirmed  by  one  continued  druggie,  and 
heaven  hrs  educated  him  by  adverfity  to  a  quick  fenfe 
of  the  diftrefTes  and  miferies  of  mankind,  which  he 
was  born  to  redrefs :  Ir,  ju(t  fcorn  of  the  trivial  glories 
and  light  oilentations  of  power,  that  glorious  inftru- 
ment  of  Providence  moves,  like  that,  in  a  fteddy, 
calm,  and  filentcourfe,  inde-pendent  either  of  applaufe 
or  calumny  ;  which  renders  him,  if  not  in  a  political, 
yet  in  a  moral,  a  philofophic,  an  heroic,  and  a  Chrif- 
tian  fenfe,  an  abfolute  Monarch  ;  who,  fatisfied  with 
this  unchangeable,  juft,  and  ample  glory,  muft  needs 
turn  all  his  regards  from  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of 
others;  for  he  begins  his  enterpxifes  with  his  ov\n 
fliare  in  the  fuccefs  of  them  ;  for  integrity  bears  in 
itfelfits  reward,  nor  can  that  which  depends  not  on 
event  ever  know  difappointment. 
*  With  the  undoubted  character  of  a  glorious  cap- 
tain, and  (what  he  much  more  values  than  the  moil 
fplendid  titles)  that  of  a  fincere  and  honelr,  man,  he  is 
the  hope  and  flay  of  Europe,  an  univerfal  good  not  to 
be  ingroffed  by  us  only  ;  for  diftant  potentates  implore 
his  friendrhip,  and  injured  empires  court  his  afiiftance. 
He  rules  the  world,  not  by  an  invafion  of  the  people 
of  the  earth,  but  the  addrefs  of  its  Princes ;  and  if 
that  world  fhould  be  again  roufed  from  the  repofe 
which. his  prevailing  arms  had  given  it,  why  fhould 
we  not  hope  that  there  is  an  Almighty,  by  whole  in- 
fluence the  terrible  enemy  that  thinks  himfelf  pre- 
pared for  battlfe,  may  find  he  is  but  ripe  for  deftr  uc- 
tion  ?  and  that  there  may  be  in  the  womb  of  time" 
great  incidents,  which  may  make  the  cataftrophe  of 
aprofperous  life  as  unfortunate  as  the  particular  fcenes 
of  it  were  fuccefsful  ?  For  there  does  not  want  a  fkil- 
ful  eye  and  refolute  arm  to  obferve  and  grafp  the  cn;- 
cafion  :  A  Prince,  who  from 

« Fuit  Ilium  cjf  ing'nt 

*  Gloria Virg.  ^n.  2.  Ver.  325. 

«  Tioy  is  no  more,  and  Ilium  was  a  town. 

D  R  Y  D  E  N. 

Thiirfday, 
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Hsu  pietas  !  btu  prifca  fides  ! 

Viig.  ./En.  6.  ver.  878. 
Mirrour  of  ancient  faith  ! 
Undaunted  worth  !  Inviolable  truth!          DRYDEK. 

WE  laft  night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our 
club,  which  very  fenfibly  afflicted  every  onr  of 
us.  1  qi-eftion  not  but  my  readers  themielvrs 
will  be  troubled  at  the  hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  n» 
longer  in  fufpence,  Sir  ROGER  DE~COVERLEY  is  dead* 
He  departed  this  life  at  his  houfe  in  the  country,  after 
a  few  weeks  ficknefs.  Sir  AN  DREW  FREEPORT  has 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  correfpondents  in  thofe  parts, 
that  informs  bim  the  old  man  caught  a  cold  at  the 
county-feflions,  as  he  was  very  warmly  promoting  an 
addrefs  of  his  own  penning,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ac- 
cording to  his  wiflies.  But  this  particular  comes  from 
a  whig  juftice  of  peace,  who  was  always  Sir  ROGER'S 
enemy  and  antagonilt.  I  have  letters  both  from  the 
Chaplain  and  Captain  SENTRY  which  mention  nothing 
of  it,  but  are  filled  with  many  particulars  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  good  old  man.  I  have  likewife  a  letter 
from  the  butler,  who  took  fo  much  care  of  me  laft  fum- 
mer  when  I  was  at  the  Knight's  houfe.  As  my  friend 
the  butler  mentions,  in  the  limplicity  of  his  heart,  fe- 
veral  circumitances  the  others  have  pafTed  over  in  filence, 
I  fljfdl  give  my  reader  a  copy  of  his  letter,  without  any 
alteration  or  diminution. 

Htn-ureJ  Sir, 

Mowing  that  you  was  my  old  matter's  good  friend, 
I  could  net  forbear  fending  yon  the  mel.-incholy 
news  of  his  death,  which  has  afflifled  the  whole  coun- 
try,    as   well  as  his  poor  fervants,  who  loved  him,  I 
may  fay,    better  than  we  did  our  lives.     1  am  afraid 
H3  *  he 
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he  caught  his  death  the  laft  county  feffions,  where  he 
would  go  to  fee  juftice  done  to  a  poor  widow  wo- 
man, and  her  fatherlefs  children,  that  had  been 
wronged  by  a  neighbouring  Gentleman  ;  for  you 
know,  Sir,  my  good  matter  was  always  the  poor 
man's  friend.  Upon  his  coming  home,  the  firft 
complaint  he  made  was,  that  he  had  loft  his  road- 
beef  fiomach,  not  being  able  to  touch  a  firloin,  which 
was  ferved  up  according  to  cuflom  ;  and  you  know 
he  ufed  to  take  great  delight  in  it.  From  that  tirce 
forward  he  grew  worfe  and  worfe,  but  ftill  kept  a 
good  heart  to  the  laft.  Indeed  we  were  once  in 
great  hope  of  his  recovery,  upon  a  kind  mcfliige  that 
was  fent  him  from  the  widow  Lady  whom  he  had 
made  love  to  the  forty  la  ft  years  of  his  life  ;  but  this 
only  proved  a  lightning  before  death.  He  has  be- 
queathed to  this  Lady,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  great 
pearl  necklace,  and  a  couple  of  filver  bracelets  fet 
with  jewels,  which  belonged  to  my  good  old  Lady 
his  mother:  He  has  bequeathed  the  fine  white  geld- 
ing, that  he  ufed  to  ride  a-hunting  upon,  to  his 
Chaplain,  becaufe  he  thought  he  would  be  kind  to 
him,  and  has  left  you  all  his  books.  He  has,  more- 
over, bequeathed  to  the  Chaplain  a  very  pretty  tene- 
ment with  good  lands  about  it.  It  being  a  very  cold 
day  when  he  made  his  will,  he  left  for  mourning,  to 
every  man  in  the  parifh,  a  great  frize-coai,  and  to 
every  woman  a  black  riding-hood.  It  was  a  moft 
moving  fight  to  fee  him  take  leave  of  his  poor  fer- 
vants,  commending  us  all  for  our  fidelity,  whilfl  we 
were  not  able  to  fpeak  a  word  for  weeping.  As  we 
moft  of  us  are  grown  grey-headed  in  our  dear  mafler's 
fervice,  he  has  left  us  penfions  and  legacies,  which 
we  may  live  very  comfortably  upon  the  remaining  part 
of  our  days.  He  has  bequeathed  a  great  deal  more 
in  charity,  which  is  not  yet  come  to  my  knowledge, 
and  it  is  peremptorily  faid  in  the  parifn,  that  he  has 
left  money  to  build  a  fteeple  to  the  church  ;  for  he 
was  heard  to  fay  fome  time  ago,  that  if  he  lived  two 
years  longer,  Coitrly  church  fhruld  have  a  fteeple 
to  it.  The  Chaplain  tells  every  body  that  he  made 
a  very  good  end,  and  never  fpeaks  of  him  without 

'  tears. 
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tears.  He  was  buried  according  to  his  own  direc- 
tions, among  the  family  of  the  COVERLIES,  on 
the  left  hand  of  his  father  Sir  Arthur.  The  coffin 
was  carried  by  fix  of  his  tenants,  and  the  pall  held 
up  by  fix  of  the  Quorum:  The  whole  parifli  followed 
the  corpfe  with  heavy  hearts,  and  in  their  mourning 
fuits,  the  men  in  frize,  and  the  women  in  riding- 
hoods.  Captain  SENTRY,  my  matter's  nephew, 
has  taken  poffeffion  of  the  Hall-houfe,  and  the  whole 
ettate.  When  my  old  matter  faw  him  a  little  before 
his  death,  he  fhook  him  by  the  hand,  and  wiftied 
him  joy  of  the  eftate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
firing  him  only  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  and  to  pay 
the  feveral  legacies,  and  the  gifts  of  charity  which 
he  told  him  he  had  left  as  quit-rents  upon  the  eftate. 
The  captain  truly  feems  a  courteous  man,  though  he 
fays  but  little.  He  makes  much  of  thofe  whom  my 
matter  loved,  and  fhevvs  great  kindnefs  to  the  old 
houfe-dog,  that  you  know  my  poor  matter  was  fo 
fond  of.  It  would  have  gone  to  your  heart  to  bave 
heard  the  moans  the  dumb  creature  made  on  the  day 
of  my  matter's  death.  He  has  never  joyed  himfe'f 
fioce;  no  more  has  any  of  us.  It  was  the  melancho- 
lieft  day  for  the  poor  people  that  ever  happened  in 
Wtrceflerjbirt.  This  being  all  from, 

Honoured  Sir, 

Tour  moft  ferroivful fervant^ 

Edward  Bifcuit. 

P.  S.  *  My  matter  defired,  fome  weeks  before  he 
«  died,  that  a  book,  which  comes  up  to  you  by  the  car- 
•  rier,  fhould  be  given  to  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT, 
«  in  his  name. 

This  letter,  notwithttanding  the  poor  butler's  man- 
rer  of  writing  it,  gave  us  fuch  an  idea  of  our  good  old 
friend,  that  upon  the  reading  of  it  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  in  the  club.  Sir  ANDREW  opening  the  book, 
found  it  to  be  a  collection  of  ac~)s  of  parliament.  There 
was  io  particular  the  aftof  uniformity,  wieh fomepaflages 
H  4  in 
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in  it  marked  by  Sir  ROGER'S  own  hand.  Sir  ANDREW 
found  that  they  related  to  two  or  three  points,  which  he 
had  difputed  with  Sir  ROGER  the  laft  time  he  appeared 
at  the  club.  Sir  ANDREW,  who  would  have  been  merry 
•at  fuch  an  incident  on  another  occafion  at  the  fight  of 
the  old  man's  hand-writing  burft  into  tears,  and  put 
the  book  into  his  pocket.  Captain  SENTRY  informs 
me,  that  the  Knight  has  left  rings  -and  mourning  for 
every  one  in  the  club.  Q 
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•  Miferum  tft  alienee  incumbtre  fam<gt 

Ne  collapfa  ruant  Jubduftis  tetta  (olumnis. 

Juv.  Sat,  8.  vcr.  76. 

'Tis  poor  relying  on  another's  fame  : 
For,  take  the  pillars  but  away,  and  all 
The  fuperflrufture  muft  in  ruins  fall. 

STEPNEY. 

THIS    being  a  day  of  buf.nefs  with  me,  I  muft 
make  the  prefent  entertainment  like  a  treat  at  an 
houfe-warming,   out  of  fuch  prefents  as  have  been  fent 
me  by  my  guells.     The  firft  difh  which  I  ferve  up  is  a 
letter  come  frefh  to  my  hand. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IT  is  with  inexpreifible  forrow  that  I  hear  of.  the 
death  of  good  Sir  Roger,  and  do  heartily  condole 
with  you  upon  fo  melancholy  an  occafion.  I  think  yea 
ought  to  have  blackened  the  edges  of  a  paper  which 
brought  us  fo  ill  news,  and  to  have  had  it  ilamped 
likewife  in  black.  It  is  e.xpeded  of  you  that  you  mould 
write  his  Epitaph,  and,  ifpoffible,  fill  his  place  in 
the  club  with  as  worthy  and  diverting  a  member.  I 
quellion  not  but  you  will  receive  many  recommen- 

4  d&tioas 
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«  dations  from  the  public  of  fuch  as  will  appear  can- 

'  didates  for  that  polt. 

«  Since  I  am  talking  of  death,  and  have  mentioned  ' 

•  an  Epitaph,    I  muft  tell  you,   Sir,    that  I  have  made 
'  difcovery  of  a  church-yard   in  which  I  believe  you 
'  might  fperd  an  afternoon,  with  great  pleafure  toyour- 
4  felf  and  to  the  public  :   It   belongs  to  the  church  of 
4  Stelfcn-H. a  b,  commonly  called  Stepney.     Whether  or 
'  no  it  be  that  the  people  of  that  parifh  have  a  particu- 
'  lar  genius  for  an  Epitaph,  or  that  there  be  fome  poet 
'  among  them  who  undertakes  that  work  by  the  great, 
'  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  more  remarkable  infcrip- 
'  lions  in  that  place  than  in  any  other  I  have  met  with  ; 
'  and  1  may  fay  without  vanity,  that  there  is  not  a  Gen- 
'  tleman  in  England  better  read  in  tomb-ftones  than  my- 

•  felf,    my  ftudieg  having   laid  very   much   in   church- 
'  yards.  J  flial!  beg  leave  to  fend  you  a  couple  of  Epi- 
4  taphs,  for  a  fample  of  thofe  I  have  juit  now  mention- 
4  ed.  They  are  written  in  a  different  manner;  the  firit 

*  being  in  the  diffufed  and  luxuriant,  thefecond  in  the 
'  clofe  contracted   iHle.     The  firlt   has    much   of  the 
'  fimple  and  pathetic  ;  the  fecond   is  fomething  Iight3 
4  but  nervous.     The  firft  is  thus ; 

Here  Thomas  Sapper  lies  interred.     Ah  nvby  ! 
Born  in  New  England,  did  in  London  die ; 
Was  ike  third  Jon  of  eighty  begot  upon 
His  Mothir  Martha  by  l:n  Father  John. 
Much  favour*  d  by   his  Prince  be  'gan  to  be, 
But  nipt  by  death  at  tb'  age  cf  tvjenty-thret. 
Fatal  to  him  -<.cas  that  wef/naU-pox  name, 
£y  luhicb  bis  mother  and  t-vuo  brttlnn  came 
jiifo  to  breathe  tbeir  lajl  nine  yean  before, 
And  now  bave  left  their  father  to  deplore 
The  lofs  ('f  all  bis  children,  <uaitb  his  in-ife, 
Who  was  thejcy  and  comfort  of  bit  life* 

The  fecond  is  as  follows  : 

'  Here  lies  the  body  of  Daniel  Saul, 

Spittle- fields  weaver >  and  that's  all. 
'  I  will  notdifmifs  you,  whilft  I  am  upon  this    fabjecfc, 

*  without  lending  a  fiiort  Epitaph  which  1  once  met 

ti  5  *  witb 
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with,  though  f  cannot  poffibly  recoiled  the  place. 
The  thought  of  it  is  fqrious,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
fined  that  I  ever  met  With  upon  this  occafion.  You 
know,  Sir,  it  is  ufual,  after  having  told  us  the  name 
of  the  perfon  who  lies  interred,  to  launch  out  into  his 
praifes.  This  Epitaph  takes  a  quite  contrary  turn, 
having  been  made  by  the  perfon  himfelf  fome  time 
before  his  death. 

Hie  jaeet   R.  C.    in  txptttatione  did  fupremi.     £>ualis 
erat  dies  ijle  indie  abit, 

'  Here  lieth  R.  C.  in  expectation  of  the  laft  day. 
What  fort  of  a  man  he  was,  that  day  will  difcover. 

1  am,  Sir,  &c. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  from  Cambridge. 
SIR, 

HAving  lately  read  among  your  Speculations,  an 
eflay  upon  phyfignomy,  1  cannot  but  think 
that  if  you  made  a  vifit  to  this  ancient  univerfity,  you 
might  receive  very  confiderable  lights  upon  that  fub- 
je&,  there  being  icarce  a  young  fellow  in  it  who  does 
not  give  certain  indications  of  his  particular  humour 
and  difpofition  conformable  to  the  rules  of  that  art. 
In  courts  and  cities  every  body  lays  a  conftraint  upon 
his  countenance,  and  endeavours  to  look  like  the  red 
of  the  world  ;  but  the  youth  of  this  place,  having  not 
yet  formed  themfelves  by  converfation,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  give  their  limbs  and  features  their 
full  play. 

«  As  you  have  confidered  human  nature  in  all  its 
lights,  you  mutt  be  extremely  well  apprifed,  that  there 
is  a  very  clofecorrefpondence  between  the  outward  and 
the  inward  man  ;  that  fcarce  the  lead  dawning,  the 
lead  parturiency  towards  a  thought  can  be  ftirring'in 
the  mind  of  man,  without  producing  a  fuitable  revo- 
lution in  his  exteriors,  which  will  eafi'.y  difcover  it- 
felf  to  an  adept  in  the  theory  of  the  phiz.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  intrinfic  worth  and  merit  of  a  fon  of  dlma. 
Mater  is  ordinarily  calculated  from  the  cad  of  his* 

«  vifage, 
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vifage,  the  contour  of  his  perfon,  the  mechanifm  of 
his  drefs,  the  difpofition  of  his  limbs,  the  manner  of 
his  gait  and  air,  with  a  number  of  circumflances  of 
equal  confequence  and  information:  The  praftition- 
ers  in  this  art  often  make  ufe  of  a  Gentleman's  eyes  to 
give  them  light  into  the  pofture  of  his  brains ;  take  a 
handle  from  his  nofe,  to  judge  of  the  fize  of  his  in- 
telle&s ;  and  interpret  the  overmuch  vifibility  and 
pertnefs  of  one  ear,  as  an  infallible  mark  of  repro- 
bation, and  a  fign  the  owner  of  fo  faucy  a  member 
fears  neither  God  nor  man.  In  conformity  to  this 
fcheme,  a  contracted  brow,  a  lumpifh  down-caft  look, 
a  fober  fedate  pace,  with  both  hands  dangling  quiet 
and  (leddy  in  lines  exactly  parallel  to  each  lateral 
pocket  of  the  galligaflcins,  is  logic,  metaphyfics  and 
mathematics  in  perfection.  So  likewife  the  Belles 
Lrttres  are  typified  by  a  faunter  in  the  gait,  a  fall  of 
one  wing  of  the  peruke  backward,  an  infertion  of  one 
hand  in  the  fob,  and  a  negligent  fwing  of  the  other, 
with  a  pinch  of  right  and  fine  Barcelona  between  finger 
and  thumb,  a  due  quantity  of  the  fame  upon  the  upper 
lip,  and  a  noddle  cafe  loaden  with  pulvil.  Again,  a 
grave  foleirn  ftalking  pace  is  heroic  poetry,  and  poli- 
tics ;  an  unequal  one,  a  genius  for  the  ode,  and  the 
modern  ballad ;  and  an  open  breaft,  with  an  auda- 
cious difplay  of  the  holland  fliirt,  is  conftrued  a  fatal 
tendency  to  the  art  military. 

*  J  might  be  much  larger  upon  thefe  hints,  bat  I 
know  whom  I  write  to.  If  you  can  graft  any  Specu- 
lation upon  them,  or  turn  them  to  the  advantage  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  them,  you  will  do  a  work 
very  becoming  the  Britijh  Sfe<3ator,  and  oblige 

Tour  'Very  bumble /truant, 

Tom  Tweer, 


H  6  Saturday, 
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Jndi  hominum  pecudumque  gexus,  I'it&que  euolai(um, 
Et  qua  martnoreo  ftrt  tncnjlra  fub  ccqutre  font  us. 

Virg.  JEn.  6.  ver.  72!. 

Hence  men  and  beafts^the  breath  of  life  obtain, 
And  birds  of  air,  and  monfters  of  the  main. 

DRYDEN* 

T Hough  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleafare  in  con- 
templating the  material  world,  by  which  I  mran 
that  fyflem  of  bodies  into  which  nature  has  fo 
curioufly  wrought  the  mafs  of  dead  matter,  with  the  fe- 
veral  relations  which  thofe  bodies  bear  to  one  another ; 
there  is  ftill,  methinks,  fomething  more  wonderful  and 
furprifing  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of  life,  by 
which  I  mean  all  thofe  animals  with  which  every  part 
of  the  univerfe  is  furnifhed.  The  material  world  is 
only  the  ftiell  of  the  univerfe  ;  The  world  of  life  are  its 
inhabitants. 

If  we  confider  thofe  parts  of  the  material  world  which 
lie  the  neareft  to  us,  and  are  therefore  fubjed  to  our  ob- 
fervations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  confider  the 
infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  flocked.  Every  part 
of  matter  is  peopled  ;  every  green  leaf  fwarms  with  in- 
habitants.  There  is  fcarce  a  iingle  humour  in  the  body 
of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our  glaffes 
do  not  difcover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  The  fur- 
face  of  animals  is  alfo  covered  with  other  animals,  which 
are  in  the  fame  manner  the  bafis  of  other  animals  that 
live  upon  it;  nay,  we  find  in  the  moft  folid  bodies,  as  in 
marble  itfelf,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities  that  are> 
crouded  with  fuch  imperceptible  inhabitants,  as  are  too 
little  for  the  naked  eye  to  difcover.  .On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of  nature,  we  fe^e 
the  feas,  lakes  and  rivers  teeming  with  nurnberlefs 
kinds  of  living  creatures :  We  find  every  mountain  and 
raarfh,  vvildexnefs  agd.  wood,,  plentifully  flocked  with 

buds 
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birds  and  beads,  and  every  part  of  matter  affording 
proper  neceffaries  and  conveniencies  for  the  livelihood 
of  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

The  author  of  the  Plurality.of  Worlds  draws  a  very 
good  argument  from  this  confideration,  for  the  peopling 
of  every  planet ;  as  indeed  it  feems  very  probable  from 
the  analogy  cf  reafon,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  which 
we  are  acquainted  with,  lies  wafte  and  ufelefs,  thofe 
great  bodies,  which  are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  us, 
fliould  not  be  defert  and  unpeopled,  bat  rather  that  they 
fhould  be  furnifhed  with  Beings  adapted  to  their  refpec- 
tive  fituations. 

Exitlenceis  a  bleffing  to  thofe  Beings  only  which  are 
endowed  with  perception,  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown 
away  upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  ic  fub- 
fervient  to  Beings  which  are  confcious  of  their  exigence. 
Accordingly  we  find,  from  the  bodies  which  lie  under 
our  obfervation,  that  matter  is  only  made  as  the  bafis 
and  fupport  of  animals,  and  that  there  is  no  more  of 
the  one,  than  what  is  neceflary  for  the  exillence  of  the 
other. 

Infinite  goodnefs  is  of  fo  communicative  a  nature, 
that  it  feerns  to  delight  in  the  conferring  of  exigence 
upon  every  degree  of  perceptive  Being.  As  this  is  a 
fpeculation,  which  I  have  often  purfued  with  great 
pleafure  to  myfelf,  I  mail  enlarge  farther  upon  it,  by 
confidering  that  part  of  the  fcale  of  Beings  which  comes 
within  our  knowledge. 

There  are  fo.T.e  living  creatures  which  are  raifed  but 
juft  above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  fpecies 
of  ftiell-fift],  which  are  formed  in  the  fafliion  of  a  cone, 
that  grow  to  the  furface  of  feveral  rocks,  and  imme- 
diately die  upon  their  being  fevered  from  the  place 
where  they  grow.  There  are  many  other  creatures 
but  one  remove  from  thefe,  which  have  no  other  fenfe 
betides  that  of  feeling  and  tafte.  Others  have  ftill  art 
additional  one  of  hearing;  others  of  fin  ell,  and  others 
of  fight.  It  is  wonderful  to  obferve,  by  what  a  gradual 
progrefs  the  world  of  life  advances  through  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  fpecief,  before  a  creature  is  formed 
that  is  complete  in  all  its  fenfes ;  and  even  among  thefe 
there  ii  fuch  a  different  degree  of  perfe&ion  in  the 

it  nles 
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fenfes  which  one  animal  enjoys  beyond  what  appears  in 
another,  that  though  the  fcnfe  in  different  animals  be 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  common  denomination,  it 
fecms  almoft  of  a  different  nature.  If  after  this  we 
look  into  the  feveral  inward  perfections  of  cunning  and 
fagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  inflincl,  we  find 
them  rifing  after  the  fame  manner  imperceptibly  one 
above  another,  and  receiving  additional  improvements, 
according  to  the  fpecies  in  which  they  are  implanted. 
This  progrefsin  nature  is  fo  very  gradual,  that  the  moft 
perfeft  of  an  inferior  fpecies  comes  very  near  to  the 
moft  imperfect  of  that  which  is  immediately  above 
it. 

The  exuberant  and, overflowing  goodnefs  ef  the  fu- 
preme  Being,  whofe  mercy  extends  to  all  his  woiks,  is 
plainly  feen,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  from  hi?  having 
made  fo  very  little  matter,  at  leaft  what  falls  within  our 
knowledge,  that  docs  not  fwarm  with  life  :  Nor  is  his 
goodnefs  lefs  feen  in  the  diverfity,  than  in  the  multitude 
of  living  creatures.  Had  he  only  made  one  fpecies  of 
animals,  none  of  the  reft  would  have  enjoyed  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  exifter.ce  ;  lie  has,  therefore,  Jpecifed  in  his 
creation  every  degree  ©f  life,  eveiy  capacity  of  Being. 
The  whole  chafm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  diverfe  kinds  of  creatures,  rifing  one  over 
another,  by  fuch  a  gentle  and  eafy  afcent,  that  the  lit- 
tle tranfitions  and  deviations  from  one  fpecies  to  an- 
other, are  almoft  infenfible.  This  intermediate  fpace  is 
fo  well  hufbanded  and  managed,  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
degree  of  perception  which  does  not  appear  in  fome 
one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  goodnefs  or  wif- 
dom  of  the  divine  Being,  more  manifested  in  this  his 
proceeding  ? 

There  is  a  confequence,  befides  thofe  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  leeirs  very  naturally  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  confiderations.  If  the  fcale  of  being 
rifes  by  fuch  a  regular  progref«,  fo  high  as  man,  we 
may  by  a  parity  of  reafon  fuppofe  that  it  ftill  proceeds 
gradually  through  thofe  Beings  which  are  of  a  fuperior 
nature  to  him  }  fince  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  fpace 
and  room  for  different  degrees  of  perfection,  between 
the  fupreme  Being  and  man,  than  between  man  and  the 
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moft  defpicable  infect.  This  confequence  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  Beings  which  are  foperior  to  us,  from  that 
variety  which  is  inferior  to  us,  is  made  by  Mr.  Locke, 
in  a  paffage  which  I  fliall  here  fet  down,  after  having 
preir.ifed,  that  notwithftanding  there  is  fuch  infinite 
room  between  roan  and  his  Maker  for  the  creative  power 
to  exert  itfelf  in,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  fhould  ever  be 
filled  up,  fince  there  will  be  ftill  an  infinite  gap  or  dif- 
tance  between  the  higheft  created  Being,  and  the  Power 
which  produced  him. 

V  hat  there  Jhould  be  more  Species  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures above  us,  than  there  are  if  Jlnfible  and  material 
below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence  ',  That  in  all  the 
I'ifible  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no  chafms,  or  no  gaps,  Jill 
quite  down  from  us,  the  dejctnt  is  by  eafy  fleja,  and  a 
continued  feries  of  things t  that  in  each  remove  differ  very 
little  one  from  the  other.  There  are  fijbts  that  have 
'wings,  and  are  not  firangtrs  to  the  airy  rtgion  :  And  there 
are  fame  birds,  that  are  inhabitants  of  the  wattr  ;  vabofe 
blood  is  cold  as  fijhes,  and  their  fiejh  jo  like  in  tafle,  that 
the  fcrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fijh  days.  There  are 
animals  fo  near  of  kin  bitb  to  birds  and  bi.ifts,  that  thiy 
are  in  the  middle  between  both  :  Amphibious  animals  link 
the  terrtfirial  and  aquatic  together  :  Seals  live  at  land  and 
at  fia,  and  porpoifes  have  the  'warm  blood  and  entrails 
of  a  hog ;  not  to  mention  'what  is  confidently  reported  of 
mermaids  or  Jea-men.  There  are  fome  brutes,  that  feem 
to  have  as  much  knowledge  and  riafcn,  as  fome  that  are 
calU d  men ;  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are 

fo  nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowtjl  cf  one, 
and  the  higheft  cf  ths  other,  there  willfcarce  be  perceived 
any  great  difference  between  them  :  and  fo  on  until  we 
come  to  the  lovaefl  and  the  mojl  inorganical parts  of  mat- 
ttr,  nve  jhall  find  everywhere  that  the  ftveral  Species 
are  linked  tcgether,  and  differ  but  in  almojl  infenjible  de- 
grees. And  iuhen  <we  confider  the  infinite  power  and 
luifdom  of  the  Maker,  iue  have  reafon  to  think  that  it  is 

fuitable  to  thi  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univerfe,  and 
the  griat  defign  and  infinite  goodnefs  of  the  architecl,  that 
the  Species  of  creatures  Jhould  alj'o  by  gentle  degrees  afcend 
upward  from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  <we 

fee  they  gradually  dej'cend  frem   us  downward :  Which  if 

it 
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it  be  probable,  ive  have  reafon  then  to  be  pe>  fuaded,  that 
thtre  are  far  more  Species  of  creatures  above  us,  than 
there  are  beneath;  ive  being  in  degrees  of  ptrfeflion  much 
mere  remote  fn-m  the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  <u.-e  are 
from  the  hi* eft  flat e  of  Being,  and  that  'which  cpp>  caches 
nearefl  to  notiing.  dnd  yet  cf  all  thofe  diflintt  Species, 
ive  have  no  cLar  dijlinft  ideas. 

In  this  fyftem  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  fo  won- 
derful in  its  nature,  and  which  fo  much  deferves  our 
particular  attention  as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle 
ipace  between  the  animal  and  intellectual  nature,  the 
vifible  and  invifible  world,  and  is  that  link  in  the  chain 
of  Beings,  which  has  been  often  termed  the  Nexus 
utriufyxe  nundi.  So  that  he  who  in  one  refpect  being  af- 
fociated  with  angels  and  arch-angels,  may  look  upon  a 
Being  of  infinite  perfection  as  his  father,  and  the  higheft 
order  of  fpirits  as  his  brethren,  may  in  another  reipedl 
fay  to  Corruption,  ''Thou  art  my  Jathtr,  and  to  the  inarm, 
Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  Jifter.  O 
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Quit  dffederio  Jit  pudar  out  modus 

'f  am  cbari  capita  ! —  Hor.  Od.  24.  1.  i.  ver.   i. 

And  who  can  grieve  too  much?  What  time  fliall  end 
Our  mourning  for  fo  dear  a  ft  lend  CREECH. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  juft  value  you  have  exprefled  for  the  ma- 
tt imcnial  (late,  ,is  the  reafon  that  I  now  ven- 
ture to  write  to   you,  without  fear  of  being 
ridiculous  ;   and  confefs   to  you,    that    though   it  is 
three  months  fince  I   loft  a  very  agreeable   woman, 
who  was  my  wife,  my  forrow  is  flill  frefh  ;  and  I  am 
often,  in  the  midft  of  company,   upon  any  circum- 
llance  that  revives  her  memory,  with  a  reflexion  what 
fhe  would  fay  ordc  on.  fuch  au  occafion.i  I  fay,  upon 
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any  occurrence  of  that  nature,  which  I  can  give  you  a 
fenfe  of,  though  I  cannot  exprefs  it  wholly,  I  am  all 
over  foftnefs,  and  am  obliged  to  retire,  and  give 
way  to  a  few  fighs  and  tears,  before  I  can  be  eafy. 
I  cannot  but  recommend  the  fubjeft  of  male  widow- 
hood  to  you,  and  beg  of  you  to  touch  upon  it  by  the 
firfl  opportunity.  To  thofe  who  had  not  lived  like 
hu/bands  during  the  lives  of  their  fpoufes,  this  would 
be  a  taitelefs  jumble  of  words;  buttof«jch  (of  whom 
there  are  not  a  few)  who  have  enjoyed  that  ftate  with 
the  fentiments  proper  for  it,  you  will  have  every  line, 
which  hits  the  forro\v,  attended  with  a  tear  of  pity, 
and  confolation.  For  I  know  not  by  what  goodnefs 
of  Providence  it  is,  that  every  gum  of  paifion  is  a 
tfep  towards  the  relief  of  it  ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
comfort  in  the  very  aft  of  forrowing,  which,  I  fup- 
pofe,  arifes  from  a  fecret  confcioufnefs  in  the  mind, 
that  the  affliction  it  is  under  flows  from  a  virtuous 
caufe.  My  concern  is  not  indeed  fo  outrageous  as 
at  the  firft  tranfport ;  for  I  think  it  has  fubiided  ra- 
ther  into  a  foberer  ftate  of  mind,  than  any  aftual  per- 
turbation  of  fpirit.  There  might  be  rules  formed 
for  men's  behaviour  on  this  great  incident,  to  bring 
them  from  that  misfortune  into  the  condition  I  am 
at  prefent;  which  is,  I  think,  that  my  forrow  has 
converted  all  roughnefs  of  temper  into  meeknefs, 
good-nature,  and  complacency:  But  indeed,  when 
in  a  fericus  and  lonely  hour  I  prefent  my  departed 
confort  to  my  imagination,  with  that  air  of  perfua- 
fion  in  her  countenance  when  I  have  been  in  paffidn, 
that  fweet  affability  when  I  have  been  in  good-hu- 
mour,  that  tender  compaflion  when  I  have  had  any 
thing  which  gave  me  aneafmefs;  I  confefs  to  you  f 
am  inconfolable,  and  my  eyes  gufli  with  grief  as  if 
I  had  feen  her  but  juft  then  expire.  In  this  condition 
I  am  broken  in  upon  by  a  charming  young  woman, 
my  daughter,  who  is  the  picture  of  what  her  mother 
was  on  her  wedding-day.  The  good  girl  ilrives  to 
comfort  me;  but  how  (hall  I  let  you  know  that  all 

*  the  comfort  ihe   gives   me  is  to  make  my  tears  flow 

*  more  eafily  ?  The  child  knows  me  quickens  my  for- 

*  rows,  and  xejoices  my  heart  at  the  fame  time.     Oh, 

«ye 
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|  ye  learned  !  tell  me  by  what  word  to  fpeak  a  mo- 
tion  of  the  foul,  for  which  there  is  no  name.  When 
(he  kneels  and  bids  me  be  comforted,  (he  is  my 
child ;  when  I  take  her  in  my  arms  and  bid  her  fay 
no  mote,  (he  is  my  very  wife,  and  is  the  very  com- 
forter I  lament  the  lofs  of.  J  banifh  her  the  room, 
and  weep  aloud  that  1  have  loft  her  mother,  and  that 
*  I  have  her. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  wifh  it  were  poflible  for  you 
to  have  a  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafing  perplexities  ;  you 
'  might  communicate  to  the  guilty  part  of  mankind, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  the  happinefs  which  is  in 
the  very  forrows  of  the  virtuous. 

But  pray  fpare  me  a  little  longer;  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  the  manner  of  her  death.     She  took  leave 
«  of  all  her  family,  and  bore  the  vain  application  of  me- 
dicines with  the  greateft  patience  imaginable.    When 
'  the  phyfician  told  her  me  muft  certainly  die,   (lie  de- 
'  fired,  as  well  as  (he  could,  that  all  who  were  prefent, 
except  myfdf,  might  depart  the  room.     She  faid  me 
.     f, nnot,hing  tofaX>  for  (he  was  refigned,  and  I  knew 
^  all  (he  knew  that  concerned  us  in  this  world  ;  but  (he 
dedred  to  be  alone,   that  in  the  prefence  of  God  only 
ie  might,  withoufinterruption,  do  her  Jaft  duty  to 
me,  of  thanking  me  for  all  my  kindnefs  to  her;  add- 
ing, that  (he  hoped  in  my  Jaft  moments  I  mould  feel " 
the  (ame  comfort  for  my  goodnefs  to  her,  as  (he  did 
in  that  (he  had  acquitted  herfelf  with  honour,  truth 
and  virtue  t6  me. 

'  I  curb  myfelf,  and  will  not  tell  you  that  this  kind- 
neis  cut  my  heart  in  twain,  when  I  expefted  an  ac- 
culation  for  fome  psfiionate  darts  of  mine,  in  fome 
parts  of  our  time  together,  to  fay  nothing  but  thank 
me  for  the  good,  if  there  was  any  good  fuitable  to  her 
own  excellence!  All  that  1  had  ever  faid  to  her,  all 
ie  circumftances  of  forrow  and  joy  between  u?, 
^  crowded  upon  my  mind  in  the  fameinilant;  and  when 
immediately  after  I  faw  the  pangs  of  death  come  upon 
that  dear  body  which  I  had  often  embraced  with 
tranfport,  when  I  faw  thofe  cherifbing  eyes  begin  to 
beghaftly,  and  their  Jaft  ftruggle  to  be  to  fix  them- 
ttJrooji  me,  how  did  1  lofe  all  patience!  She  expired 
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in  my  arms,  and  in  my  diftraclion  I  thought  Ifa\vher 
bofom  Hill  heave.  There  was  certainly  life  yet  ftil* 
left;  1  criid,  (lie  juft  now  fpoke  to  me  :  But  alas  !  I 
grew 'giddy,  and  all  things  moved  about  me  from  the 
diftemper  of  my  own  head  ;  for  the  beil  of  womjen  was 
bieathiefs,  and  gone  for  ever. 

'  Now  the  doctrine  I  would,  methinks,  have  you 
raife  from  this  account  I  have  given  you,  is,  That 
there  is  a  certain  equanimity  in  thofe  who  are  good 
and  juir,  which  runs  into  their  very  forrow,  and  dif- 
appoints  the  force  of  it.  Though  they  rnuft  pafs 
through  afflictions  io  common  with  at!  who  are  in  hu- 
man nature,  yet  their  confcictis  integrity  (hall  under- 
mine their  affliction* ;  nay,  that  very  afHiflion  fhall 
add  force  to  their  integrity,  from  a  reflection  of  the 
ufe  of  virtue  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  I  fat  down 
with  a  defign  to  put  you  upon  giving  us  rules  how  to 
overcome  fuch  griefs  as  thefe,  but  I  ihould  rather  ad- 
vife  you  to  teach  men  to  be  capable  of  them. 
•  You  men  of  letters  have  what  you  call  the  fine  tafle 
in  your  apprehenfions  of  what  is  properly  dene  or 
faid  ;  There  is  fomething  like  this  deeply  grafted  in, 
the  foul  of  him  who  is  honeft  and  faithful  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions.  Every  thing  which  isfalfc,  vi-  • 
cious  or  unworthy,  is  defpicable  to  him,  though  all 
the  world  mould  approve  it.  At  the  fame  time  he 
has  the  moft  lively  fenfibility  in  all  enjoyments  and 
fufFerings  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  have,  where 
any  duty  of  life  is  concerned.  To  want  forrow  when 
you  in  decency  and  truth  fiiould  be  affli&ed,  is,  I 
(hould  think,  a  greater  inflarfce  of  a  man's  being  a 
blockhead,  than  not  to  know  the  beauty  of  any  paflage 
in  Virgil.  You  have  not  yet  obferved,  Mr.  SPECTA- 
TOR, that  the  fine  Gentlemen  of  tkis  age  fet  up  for 
hardnefs  of  heart,  and  humanity  has  very  little  mare 
in  their  pretences.  He  is  a  brave  fellow  who  is  always 
ready  to  kill  a  man  he  hates,  but  he  does  not  ftand  in 
the  iame  df  gree  of  elteem  who  laments  for  the  woman 
he  loves.  1  mould  fancy  you  might  work  up  a  thou- 
fand  pretty  thoughts,  by  reflecting  upon  the  perfons 
moft  fufceptible  of  the  fort  of  forrow  I  have  fpoken 
of  j  and  I  dare  fay  you  uill  find  upon  examination, 

'  that 
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«  that  they  are    ihe  wifeft  and  the  braveft  of  mankind 

•  who  are  the  moft  capable  of  it.     I  am,  Sir, 

Norwich, 

7<  Ottobm,  Tour  mtf  humble  Servant, 


N° 
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Vera  redit  fades,   di/imulata  perit,  P.  Arb. 

The  real  face  return;,  the  counterfeit  is  loft. 
Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  been  for  many  years  loud  in  this  a/Tertion, 
that  there  are   very  few  that  can  fee  or  hear,  I 
mean  that  can   report  what  they  have   feen   or 
heard  ;  and  this  through  incapacity  or  prejudice,  one 
of  which  disables  almoft  every  man  who  talks  to  vou 
rn  reprefenting   things  as   he   ought.     For  which 
reafon  I  am  come  to  a  refolution  of  believing  nothino- 
I  hear;  and  I  contemn  the  man  given  to  narration's 
under  the  appellation  of  a  matter-of-faft  man  •   And 
according   to  me,   a  matter-of.fad  man  is  one  whofe 
life  and  conversation  is   fpent  in  the  report  of  what 
'is  not  matter-of-fadt. 

'  I  remember  when  Prince  Eugene  was  here,  there 
was  no  knowing  his  height  of  figure,    until  you,  M 


,  ,  . 

bPECTATOR,  gave  the  public  fatisfaftion  in  that 
matter.  In  relations,  the  force  of  the  expreffion  lies 
very  often  more  in  the  look,  the  tone  of  voice,  or  the 

efture,  than  the  words  themfelves  ;  which  beino-  re- 
peated in  any  other  manner  by  the  undifcerning,°bear 
a  very  different  interpretation  from  their  original 
meaning.  1  mult  confefs,  I  formerly  have  turned  this 
bumour  of  mine  to  very  good  account;  for  whenever 

heard  any  narration  uttered  with  extraordinary  ve- 
hemence, and  grounded  upon  confiderable  authoritv, 
1  was  always  ready  to  lay  any  wager  that  it  was  n',t 

•    fos 
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fo:  Indeed  I  never  pretended  to  he  fo  rafh,  as  to  fix 
the  matter  any  particular  way  in  oppofition  to  theirs; 
but  as  there  are  a  hundred  ways  of  any  thing  hap- 
pening, befides  that  it  has  happened,  I  only  contro- 
verted its  falling  out  in  that  one  manner  as  they  fet- 
tled it,  and  left  it  to  the  ninety-nine  other  ways,  and 
confequently  had  more  probability  of  fuccefs.  I  had 
arrived  at  a  particular  fkill  in  warming  a  man  fo  far 
in  his  narration,  as  to  make  him  throw  in  a  little  of 
the  marvellous,  and  then,  if  he  has  much  fire,  the 
next  degree  is  the  impoflible.  Now  this  is  always 
the  time  for  fixing  the  wager.  But  this  requires  the 
niceft  management,  otherwife  very  probably  the  dif- 
pute  may  arife  to  the  old  determination  by  battle. 
In  thefe  conceits  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  and 
have  won  fome  wagers  of  thofe  who  have  profefledly 
valued  themfehes  upon  intelligence,  and  have  put 
themfelves  to  great  charge  and  expence  to  be  miiin- 
formed  confiderably  fooner  than  the  reft  of  the  world. 

*  Having  got  a  comfortable  fum  by  this  my  oppoii- 
tion  to  public  report,  I  have  brought  myfelr  now  to 
fo  great  a  perfection  in  inattention,  more  efpecially 
to  party -relations,  that  at  the  fame  time  1  feem  with 
greedy  ears  to  devour  up  thedifcourfe,  I  certainly  do 
not  know  one  word  of  it,  Jaut  purfue  my  own  courfe 
of  thought,  whether  upon  builnefs  or  amufementj 
with  much  tranquility  :  I  fay  inattention,  brcaufe 
a  late  aft  of  Parliament  has  fecured  all  party-Hard 
from  the  penalty  of  a  wager,  and  eonfeqaently  made 
it  unprofitable  to  attend  to  them;  However,  good- 
breeding  obliges  a  man  to  maintain  the  figure  of 
the  keeneft  attention,  the  true  pofture  of  which. in  a 
coffee- houfe  !  take  to  confift  in  leaning  over  a  table, 
with  the  edge  of  it  prefiing  hard  upon  your  ftomach  : 
For  the  more  pain  the  narration  is  received  with,  the 
more  gracious  is  your  bending  over.  Befides  that 
the  narrat  T  thinks  you  forget  your  pain,  by  the  plea- 
fure  of  hearing  him. 

'  Fort  Knock  has  occafioned  feveral  very  perplexed 
and  inelegant  heats  and  animofuies ;  and  there  was 
one  the  other  day  in  a  coffee- houfe  where  I  was,  that 
took  UDOQ  him  to  clear  that  bufinefs  to  me,  for  he 

•  faid 
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faid  he  was  there.  I  knew  him  to  be  that  fort  of  man 
that  had  not  flrength  of  capacity  to  be  informed  of 
any  thing  that  depended  merely  upon  his  being  an 
eye-witnefs,  and  therefore  was  fully  fatisfied  he  could 
give  me  no  information,  for  the  very  fame  reafon  he 
believed  he  could,  for  he  was  there.  However,  I 
heard  him  with  the  fame  greedinefs  zsSbak-fpeare  de- 
fcribes  in  the  following  lines  ; 

*  /  faiu  afmitbjland  on  bis  bammir,  tbust 

*  Witb  of  en  mouth,  Jvcallonving  a  taj tor's  news, 

'  I  confefs  of  late  I  have  not  been  fo  much  amazed  at 
the  declaimers  in  coffee-houfes  as  I  formerly  was,  be- 
ing fatisfied  that  they  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
vociferations.  Of  thefe  liars  there  are  two  forts.  The 
genius  of  the  full  conlifts  in  much  irrpudence  and  a 
llrong  memory  ;  the  others  have  added  to  thefe  quali- 
fications a  good  underftanding  and  fmooth  language. 
Thefe  therefore  have  only  certain  heads,  which  they 
are  as  eloquent  upon  as  they  can,  and  mr.y  be  called 
Embellishers ;  the  others  repeat  only  what  they  hear 
from  others  as  literally  as  their  parts  cr  zeal  will  per- 
mit, and  are  called  Reciters.  Here  was  a  fellow  in 
town  fome  years  ago,  who  ufed  to  divert  himfelf  by 
telling  a  lye  at  Cbarirg-Cnjs  in  the  morning  at  eight 
of  the  clock,  and  then  following  it  through  all  parts 
of  the  town,  until  eight  at  night ;  at  which  time  he 
came  to  'a  club  of  his  friends,  and  diverted  them 
with  an  account  what  ccnfure  it  had  at  //"///'s  in  Co- 
•vent-Gardtn,  how  dangerous  it  was  believed  to  be  at 
Child's,  and  what  inference  they  drew  from  it  with 
relation  to  ftocks  at  Jonathan's.  1  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  travel  with  this  Gentleman  I  fpeak  of  in  fearch 
of  one  of  his  falfhoods;  and  have  been  prefent  when 
they  have  defcribed  the  very  man  they  have  fpoken 
to,  as  him  who  firft  reported  it,  tall  or  fhort,  black  or 
fair,  a  Gentleman  or  a  raggamuffin,  according  as  they 
liked  the  intelligence.  1  have  heard  one  of  our  in- 
genious writers  of  news  fay,  that  when  he  has  had  a 
cuftomer  come  with  an  advertiJement  of  an  appren- 
tice or  a  wife  run  away,  he  has  defired^the  advertifer 
to  compofe  himfelf  a  little,  before  he  didated  the  de- 

•  fcription 
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fcription  of  the  offender  ;  For  when  a  perfon  is  put 
into  a  public  paper  by  a  man  who  is  angry  with  him, 
the  real  defcription  of  foch  perfon  is  hid  in  the  de- 
formity with  which  the  angry  man  defcribed  him  ; 
therefore  this  fellow  always  made  his  cuftoraers  de- 
fcribe  him  as  he  would  the  day  before  he  offended,  or 
elfe  he  was  fure  he  would  never  find  him  out.  Thefe 
and  many  other  hints  I  could  fuggeft  to  you  for  tha 
elucidation  of  all  ficlions  ;  but  I  leave  it  to  your  owa 
fagacity  to  improve  or  ncgled  this  Speculation. 
1  am,  SI  R, 

Tour  mojl  obedient 

bitmblt  ftrvant* 

Poftfcript  to  the  Spectator,  Number  502. 

N.  B.  There  are  in  the  play  of  the  Self-Tormentor  of 

Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  mojl  excellent  comedy,  federal 

incidents  which  would  draw  tearj  from  any  man  of  fenfe, 

and  not  one  which  would  moiie  his  laughter,  T 
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'  AJjuro  nunquam  earn  me  defer  tarum  \ 

Won,  Jt  caplundbs  mthi  fciam  tjje  iaimicot  omnts   homines. 

Hatic  mi  hi  exj>eti-vi,  conligit  :  conveniunt  mores  :  ia/tanrt 

Qui  inter  nos  etijcidturn  tolunt  :  hanc  mfimorj,  mi  adimet 

nemo,  Ter.  Andr.  Aft.  4.  Sc.  2. 

I  fwear  nerer  to  forfake  her ;  no,  though  I  were  fare  to 

make  all   men  my  enemies :    Her  I   defired  ;    her   I 

have  obtained  ;  our  humours  agree  :  Peri fh  all  thofe 

who  would  feparate  us !  Death  alone  fhall  deprive  me 

of  her. 

I  Should  efteem  myfelf  a  very  happy  man,  if  my  Spe- 
culations could  in  the  leaft  contribute  to  the  rectify- 
ing the  conduft  of  my  readers  in  one  of  the  moft  im- 
portant affairs  of  life,   to  wit,  their  choice  in  marriage. 
This  ftate  is  the  foundation  of  community,   and  the 
2  chief 
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chief  band  of  fociety  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  too 
frequent  on  fubje&s  which  may  give  light  to  my  unmar- 
ried readers  in  a  particular  which  is  /o  eflential  to  their 
following  happinefs  or  mifery.  A  virtuous  difpofiiion, 
a  good  underftanding,  an  agreeable  perfon,  and  an  eafy 
fortune,  are  the  things  which  ihould  be  chiefly  regard- 
ed on  this  occafion.  Becaufe  my  prefent  view  is  to 
direct  a  young  Lady,  who,  I  think,  is  now  in  doubt 
whom  to  take  of  many  lovers,  I  fhall  talk  at  this  time 
to  my  female  reader.  The  advantages,  as  I  was  going 
to  fay,  of  fenfe,  beauty,  and  riches,  are  what  are  cer- 
tainly the  chief  motives  to  a  prudent  young  woman  of 
fortune,  for  changing  her  condition  ;  but  as  fhe  is  to 
have  her  eye  upon  each  cf  thefe,  flie  is  to  afk  herfelf 
whether  the  man  who  has  moft  of  thefe  recommenda- 
tions in  the  lump  is  not  the  moft  defirable.  He  that 
lias  excellent  talents,  with  a  moderate  eilate,  and  an 
agreeable  perfon,  is  preferable  to  him  who  is  only 
rich,  if  it  were  only  that  good  faculties  may  purchafe 
riches,  but  riches  cannot  purchafe  worthy  endowments. 
I  do  not  mean  ihat  wit,  and  a  capacity  to  entertain,  is 
what  fhould  be  highly  valued,  except  it  is  founded  up- 
cn  good- nature  and  humanity.  There  are  mary  in- 
genious men,  \vhofe  abilities  GO  little  clfe  but  make 
themfelves  and  thofe  about  thorn  uneafy:  Such  are 
thofe  who  are  far  gone  in  the  pleafures  of  the  town, 
who  cannot  fupport  life  without  quick  fenfations  ard 
gay  reflections,  and  are  ftrangers  to  tranquillity,  to 
right  reafon,  and  a  calm  motion  of  fpirits  without 
tranfport  or  dejedlion.  Thefe  ingenious  men,  of  all 
men  living,  are  moft  to  be  avoided  by  her  who  would 
'be  happy  in  a  hulhand.  They  are  immediately  fated 
with  poflcffion,  and  muft  neced'arily  fly  to  new  acqai- 
fitions  of  beauty,  to  pais  away  the  whiling  moments 
and  intervals  of  life  ;  for  with  them  every  hour  is 
heavy  that  is  not  joyful.  But  the;e  is  a  fort  of  man 
cf  wit  ai:d  lertfe,  that  can  reflect  upon  his  own  n:akc, 
and  tha:  of  his  partner  with  the  eyes  cf  reafon  anJ 
honour,  and  who  believos  he  offends  ;;gainil  boih  thei'e, 
if  he  does  not  look  upon  the  \voiran  (who  chofe  him 
to  be  under  his  protection  in  ficknefs  and  health)  with 
the  utmoil  gratitude,  whether  from  that  moment  ihe 

is 
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;s  mining  or  defeaive  in  perfon  or  mind  :  I  fay,  there 
are  thole  who  think  themfelves  bound  to  fupply  with 
good-nature  the  failings  of  ihofe  who  love  them,  and 
who  always  think  thofe  the  objeds  of  love  and  pity, 
who  came  to  their  arms  the  objeds  of  joy  and  admi- 
ration. 

Of  this  latter  fort  is  Lyfander,  a  man  of  wit,   learn- 
ing, fobriety  and  good-nature,  of  birth  and   eflate  be- 
low no  woman  to  accept,  and  of  whom  it  might  be 
faid,   fhould  he  fucceed  in  his  prefent  wiflies,  his- mif- 
trefs  raifed  his  fortune,  but  not  that  (he  made  it.  When 
a  woman  is  deliberating  with  herfelf  whom  fhe  fhall 
choofe  of  many   near  each  other  in  other  pretenfions, 
certainly  he  of  belt  underftanding  is   to   be  preferred. 
Life  hangs  heavily  in  the  repeated  converfation  of  one 
who  has   no  imagination    to  be  fired  at  the  feveral  oc- 
cafions  and  objects  which  come  before   him,  or  who 
cannot  ftrike  out  of  his  reflections  new  paths  of  pleating 
difcourfe.     Honeit  //'///  Yhrajb  and   his  wife,  though" 
not  married    above    four  months,  have   fcarce   hacTa 
word  to  fay  to  each  other  this  fix  weeks ;  and  one  can- 
not  form  to  one's  felf  a  fillier  pifture  than  thefe  two 
creatures    in  folemn   pomp  and  plenty  unable   to  enjoy 
their  fortunes,    and   at  a  full   flop  among   a  crowd  of 
fervants,    to  whofe  tafte  of  life  they  are  kholden   for 
the  little  fatisfaftions  by   which  they  can  be  underftood 
to  be  fo  much  as  barely  in  being.     The  hours  of  the 
day,  thedifiinctionsof  noon  and  night,  dinner  and  fup- 
per  are  the    greatelt  notices  they  are  capable  of.     This 
is   perhaps  reprefeoting  the  l.fe  of  a  very  modeft  wo- 
man, joined   to  a  dull   fdlow,    more  iniipid    than   it 
really  deferves ;  but  lam  fure  it  is  not  to  exalt  the  com- 
merce with  an  ingenious  compan  on   too  high,    to   fay 
that  every  new  accident  or  objeft,    which  comes  into 
fjch  a  Gentleman's  way  gives  his  wife  new  pleafures 
and  fatisfaclions;     The  approbation  of  his  words  and 
adlions   is  a  continual   new  feaft  to  her,  nor  can  fhe 
enough  applaud  her  good  fortune   in  having  her  life 
varied  every  hour,  her  mind  more  improved,  and  h-jr 
heart  more  glad  from   every  circumftance  which  they 
meet  with.     He  will  lay  out  his  invention  in  forming 
new  pleafures  and  amufements,  and  make  the  fortune 
VOL.  VII.  J  fte 
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fhe  had  brought  him  fubfervient  to  the  honour  and  re- 
putation of  her  and  hers.  A  man  of  fenfe  who  is  thus 
obliged,  is  ever  contriving  the  happinefs  of  her  who 
did  him  fo  great  a  diftinftion  ;  while  the  fool  is  un- 
grateful wiihout  vice,  and  never  returns  a  favour  be- 
caufe  he  is  not  fenfible  of  it.  1  would  methinks,  have 
fo  much  to  fay  for  myfelf,  that  if  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  him  who  treated  me  ill,  he  fhould  be  fenfible  when 
he  did  fo :  His  confcience  fliould  be  of  my  lice  what- 
ever became  of  his  inclination.  I  do  not  know  but  it 
is  the  ir.iipid  choice  which  has  been  made  by  thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  young  women,  that  the  mar- 
riage flate  itfelf  has  been  liable  to  fo  much  ridicule. 
But  a  well  chofen  love,  moved  by  paflion  on  both  fides, 
and  perfected  by  the  generofity  of  one  party,  muft  be 
adorned  with  fo  many  handfome  incidents  on  the  other 
fide,  that  every  particular  couple  would  be  an  example 
in  many  circumftances  to  all  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  I 
fliall  end  the  chat  upon  this  fubjecl  with  a  couple  of 
letters,  one  from  a  lover,  who  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  way  of  bargaining  on  thefe  occnfions ;  ;ind  the 
other  from  his  rival,  who  has  a  Jefs  eilate,  but  great 
galantry  of  temper.  As  for  my  man  of  prudence,  he 
makes  love,  as  he  fays,  as  if  he  were  already  a  father* 
and  Uiyingafide  the  paffion,  comes  to  the  reaion  of  live 
thing. 

MADAM, 

MY  counfel  has  perufed  the  inventory  of  your 
eftate,  and  confide! ed  uhat  eltate  you  have, 
which  it  fcems,  is  only  yours,  and  to  the  male-heir$ 
of  your  body  ;  bur,  in  default  of  fuch  iiTue,  to  the 
right  heirs  of  your  uncle  E.i<ward  for  ever.  Thus, 
Madam,  I  am  advifed  you  cannot  (the  remainder  not 
being  in  you)  dock  the  entail;  by  which  means  my 
eflate,  which  is  fee-fimplc,  will  come  by  the  fc-ttlt;- 
ment  propofcd  to  your  children  begotten  by  me, 
whether  they  are  males  or  females :  but  my  children 
begotten  upon  you  will  not  inhcris  your  lands,  ex- 
cept 1  beget  a  fon.  New,  MHJJ-.TI,  fince  things  are 
fo,  you  are  a  woman  of  that  prudence,  and  under- 

'  ftand 
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'  Hand  the  world  fo  well,  as  not  to  expect  I  fhould  give 
'  you  more  than  you  can  give  me. 
I  am,   Ma  dam, 

(with  vrcat  refpeS) 

Ttur  moft  obedient  fir v  ant, 

T.  W. 

The  other  lover's  eftate  is  tefs  than  this  Gentleman's^ 
but  he  exprefied  himfelf  as  follows. 

MADAM, 

*  T  Have  given  in  my  eflate  to  your  coiinfel,  and  de- 
'   X   fared  my  own  lawyer  to  infift  upon  no  terms  whic!i 
'  your  friends   can  propofe   for  your  certain  eafe  and 

*  advantage;  for  indeed  I  have  no  notion  of  making 
1  difficulties  cf  preferring  you  with  what  cannot  make 
'  me  hnppy  without  you. 

1  am-,  Madam, 

Tour  moji  dei'Mid  buml-le  ft.rvantt 

B.  T. 

You  muft  know  the  relations  have  met  upon  this, 
and  the  girl  being  mightily  taken  with  the  latter 
epiftle,  fhe  is  laughed  at,  and  uncle  Edward  is  to  bs 
dealt  with  to  make  her  a  fuitable  match  to  the  wor- 
thy Gentleman  who  has  told  her  he  dees  not  care  a 
farthing  for  her.  Ail  I  hope  for  is,  that  the  Lady 
Fair  will  make  ufe  of  the  firtt  light  night  to  fhow 
£.  T^  (he  underitands  a  marriage  is  not  to  be  confi- 
tiered  as  a  common  bargain.  T 


1  2  Thurfday, 
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-  -  NUHC  augur  dpollo, 

NUKC  Lycia:  fortes,  nunc  &  J^c've  mijjus  ab  ipfo 

Ikterprts  diiumftri  ko>ridajitfi~a  per  auras. 

Siiicetisjuptiii  labbr  --        Virg.  JEn.  4.  ver.  376. 

Now  Lycicn  lots,  and  now  the  Dflian  god  ; 

Now  Hertnts  is  employed  from  Jove's  abode, 

To  warn  him  hence  ;  as  if  the  peaceful  ftate 

Of  heavenly  povv'rs  were  touch'd  with  human  fate! 


I  Am  a-ways  highly  delighted  with  the  difcovery  of 
any  rifing  genius  among  my  countrymen.  For  this 
iesfon  1  have  read  over,  with  great  pleafure,  the 
Jatemifcelhny  publimed  by  Mr.  Pepf,i.n  which  there  are 
many  excelient  compofitions  of  that  ingenious  gentle- 
n.an.  l.have  had  a  pleafure  of  the  fame  kind  in  pe~ 
rufing  a  poem  that  is  juft  publiflied  OH  the  prnfpeft  of 
peace,  and  which,  I  hope,  will  meet  with  fuch  a  reward 
from  its  patrons,  asfo  noble  a  performance  deferves.  J 
was  particularly  well  pleafed  to  find  that  the  author  had 
r.ot  air.ufcd  himfelf  with  fables  out  of  the  Pagan  Theo- 
logy, and  that  when  he  hints  at  any  thing  of  this  nature 
he  alludes  to  it  only  as  to  a  fable. 

Many  of  our  modern  authors,  whofe  learning  very 
often  extends  no  farther  than  O-i'/Vs  Metamorphtjes,  do 
not  know  how  to  celebrate  a  great  man,  without  mix- 
ing a  parcel  of  fchcol-boy  tales  with  the  recital  of  his 
actions.  If  you  read  a  poem  oa  a  fine  woman,  among 
the  authors  of  this  clafs,  you  fha;l  fee  that  it  turns  more 
tpon  Venus  or  helm,  than  on  the  party  concerned.  I 
have  known  a  copy  cf  verfes  on  a  great  hero  highly 
commanded  ;  but  upon  aiking  to  hear  fome  of  the 
beautiful  paiTagcs,  the  admirer  of  it  has  repeated  tome 
.a  fpeech  of  /}po'.lot  or  a  defcription  of  Fohpbeni.  At 
other  times  when  1  have  fearched  for  the  "aftions  of  a 

great 
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great  man,  who  gave  a  fubjeft  to  the  writer,  I  have  been 
entertained  with  the  exploits  of  a  river  god,  or  have 
been  forced  to  attend  a  fury  in  her  mifchievous  pro- 
grefs,  from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  When 
we  are  at  fchool  it  is  neceflary  for  us  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  fyftera  of  Pagan  theology,  and  may  be  allowed 
to  enliven  a  theme,  or  point  an  epigram  with  an  heathen 
god ;  but  when  we  would  write  a  manly  panegyric, 
that  fhould  carry  in  it  all  the  colours  of  truth,  nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  thao  to  have  recourfe  to  our 
Jupiiirs  and  jfunos. 

No  thought  is  beautiful  which  is  not  juft,  and  no 
thought  can  be  juft  which  is  not  founded  in  truth,  or 
at  lealt  in  that  which  paffes  for  fuch. 

In  mo;k  heroic  poems,  the  ufe  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology is  not  only  excufable  but  graceful,  becaufe  it  i* 
the  defign  of  fuch  compofitions  to  divert,  by  adapting 
the  fabulous  machines  of  the  ancients  to  low  fubjefts, 
and  at  the  fame  time  by  ridiculing  fuch  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery in  modern  writers.  Jf  any  are  of  opinion,  thot- 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  admitting  thefe  claffical  legends 
into  our  ferious  compofitions  in  order  to  give  them  a 
more  poetical  turn  ;  I  would  recommend  to  their  con- 
fideration  the  pailorals  of  Mr.  Philips.  One  would 
have  thought  it  impoffible  for  this  kind  of  poetry,  to 
have  fubfilied  without  fawns  and  faytrs,  wood-nymphs- 
and  water- n-ymphs,  with  all  the  tribe  of  rural  deities. 
But  we  fee  he  has  given  a  new  life,  and  a  more  natural 
beauty  to  this  way  of  writing,  by  fubftituting  in  the 
place  of  thefe  antiquated  tables,  the  fuperftitious  my- 
thology which  prevails  among  the  ftiepherds  of  our  own- 
country. 

Virgil  and  Harrier  might  compliment  their  heroes, 
by  interweaving  the  aflions  of  Deities  with  their  at- 
chievements ;  but  for  a  Chrillian  author  to  write  i» 
the  pagan  creed,  to  make  prince  Eugene  a  favourite  ot 
Mars,  or  to  carry  on  a  correfpondence  between  Btl- 
l^na  and  the  Marfhal  de  I'tllars,  would  be  downright 
puerility  and  unpardonable  in  a  poet  that  is  paft  iix- 
teen.  It  is  want  of  fufficient  elevation  io  a  genius  to 
defcribe  realities,  and  place  them  in  a  fcining  light, 
that  makes  him  have  receurie  to  fuch  trifling  anti- 
I  3  quated 
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qcared  fables;  as  a  man  may  write  a  fine  description  of 
Bacchus  or  Apoitc\  that  does  not  know  how  to  draw  the 
charafter  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

In  order  therefore  to  put  a  flop  to  this  abfurd  prac- 
tice, I  fhall  publilh  the  following  edict,  by  virtue  cf 
that  fpeclatoriai  authority  with  which  I  ftand  invefted. 

WHereas  the  time  of  a  general  peace  is,  in  all 
appeirance,  drawing  near,  being  informed 
that  tbeie  are  feveral  ingenious  perfons  who  intend  to 
fhew  their  talents  on  fo  happy  an  occafion,  and  be- 
ing willing,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  that 
effufion  of  nonfenfe,  which  we  have  good  caufe  to 
apprehend  ;  I  do  hereby  ftriclly  require  every  perfon, 
who  fhall  write  on  this  fubjeft,  to  remember  that  he 
is  a  Chriftian,  and  not  to  facrifice  his  catechifm  to  his 
poetry.  In  order  to  it,  I  do  exprfl  of  him  in  the  firft 
place  to  make  his  own  poem,  without  depending 
upon  Pbabu!  for  any  part  of  it,  or  culling  out  for  aid 
upon  any  one  of  the  Mufes  by  name.  I  do  likewift* 
pofuiyely  forbid  the  fending  of  Mercury  with  any 
particular  meffage  or  difpatch  relating  to  the  peace, 
and  fhall  by  no  means  fufTer  Minerva  to  take  upon 
her  the  fhape  of  *ny  plenipotentiary  concerned  in. 
this  great  work.  I  do  further  declare,  that  I  fhall 
not  allo.v  the  Dellinies  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the 
deaths  of  the  feveral  thoufands  who  ?>ave  been  flain 
in  the  late  war,  being  of  opinion  that  all  fuch  deaths 
may  be  very  well  accounted  for  by  the  Cbriftian  fyilem 
of  powder  and  ball.  I  do  therefore  Itriclly  forbid 
the  Fates  to  cut  the  thread  of  man's  life  upon  any  pre- 
tence whatfoever,  unlefs  it  be  for  the  fake  of  Ihe 
rhime.  And  whereas  I  have  good  rcafon  to  fear, 
that  Neptune  will  have  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  on  his 
hands,  >  in  feveral  poems  which  we  may  now  fuppofe 
are  upon  the  anvil,  I  do  alfo  prohibit  his  appearance, 
unlefs  it  be  done  in  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  very 
fhort  allufion,  and  that  even  here  he  be  not  permitted 
to  enter  but  with  great  caution  and  circumfpedtion. 
I  defire  that  the  fame  rule  may  be  extended  to  his 
whole  fratemity  of  heathen  gods,  it  being  my  dtfign 
to  condemn  every  psem.  to  the  Sames  in  which  J/'f'- 
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ter  thunders,  or  exercifes  any  other  aJt  of  authority 
which  does  not  belong  to  him  :  in  fhort,  I  expert  that 
no  Pagan  agent  mall  be  introduced,  or  any  fa£\  re- 
lated which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
ccnfcience.  Provided  always  that  nothing  herein 
contained  (hall  extend,  or  be  conflrued  to  extend,  to 
feveral  of  the  female  poets  in  this  nation,  who  {halt 
be  Hill  left  in  full  poiTeilion  of  their  gods  and  god- 
defles  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  paper  had  never 
been  written-.  O 
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No<  p'pulo  damu) •  Sen. 

As  the  world  leads,  we  follow.  , 

WHEN  1  fiilt  of  all  took  it  in  my  head  to  write 
dreams  and  vifions,  1  determined  to  print  no- 
thing of  that  nature,  which  was  not  of  my 
own  inventi'  n.  But  feveral  laborious  dreamers  have 
of  late  communicated  to  me  works  of  this  nature, 
which,  for  their  reputations  and  my  own,  1  have  hither- 
to fupprefied.  Had  I  printed  every  one  that  came  to 
my  hands,  my  book  of  fpeculations  would  have  been 
little  elfe  but  a  book  of  vifions.  Some  of  my  corre- 
fpondents  have  indeed  been  fo  very  modeft,  as  to  offer 
at  an  excufe  for  their  not  being  in  a  capacity  to  dream 
better.  I  have  by  me,  for  example,  the  dream  of  a 
young  Gentleman  not  paft  fifteen.  I  have  likewife  by 
me  the  dream  of  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  another  call- 
cd  the  Lady's  dream.  In  thefe,  and  other  pieces  of 
the  fame  nature,  it  is  fuppofed  the  ufual  allowances 
will  be  made  to  the  age,  condition  and  fex  of  the 
dreamer.  To  prevent  this  inundation  of  dreams,  which 
daily  flows  in  upon  me,  I  (hall  apply  to  all  dreamers 
of  dreams,  the  advice  which  £pifieiuslias  couched,  after 
his  manner,  in  a  very  fimple  and  concife  precept. 
Never  ttli  ihy  dreamt  fays  that  philofopher,  for  though 
ikcu  tkjfelf  majej}  take  a  pi;  af are  in  teiiing  thy  drtam,  an- 

I  4, 
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oiUr  'will  take  TIP  pleafure  in  hearing  it.  After  this  fhort 
preface,  I  mull  do  juftice  to  two  or  three  vilions  which  I 
have  lately  publifhed,  ai.d  which  I  have  owned  to  have 
been  written  by  other  hands.  I  ihall  add  a  dream  to 
thefe,  which  comes  to  me  from  Scotland,  by  one  who  de- 
clares himfelf  of  that  country,  and  for  all  I  know  may 
be  fecond-fighted.  There  is,  indeed,  fomething  in  ic 
of  the  fpirit  ofjfs&a  Eunyan  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  a  cer- 
tain fublime,  which  that  author  was  never  mailer  of. 
.1  fliall  publifh  it,  becaufe  1  queilion  not  but  it  will  fall 
in  with  the  talle  cf  all  my  popular  readers,  and  amufc 
the  imaginations  of-  thofe  v/no  are  m^re  profound  ;  de- 
claring at  the  fame  time,  that  this  is  the  lait  dream  which 
1  intend  to  publifh  this  fcafon. 

S  1  R, 

I  Was  laft  Sunday  in  the  evening  led  into  a  ferious 
reflexion  en  the  reafonableneis  of  virtue,  and  great 
folly  of  vice,  from  an  excellent  lermon  1  had  heard 
that  afternoon  in  my  parift  church.  Among  other 
obfervations,  the  preacher  fhewed  us  that  the  temp- 
tations which  the  tempter  propofed,  were  all  on  a 
fuppcfuion,  that  we  are  either  madmen  or  fools,  or 
with  an  intention  to  render  us  fuch  ;  that  in  no  other 
affair  we  would  fuffer  curfelres  to  be  thus  impofed 
upon,  in  a  cafe  fo  plainly  and  clearly  againft  our  vi- 
fible  intereft.  His  illuftrations  and  arguments  carried 
fo  much  perfuafion  and  conviclion  with  them,  that 
they  remained  a  considerable  while  frefh,  and  work- 
ing in  thy  memory;  until  at  laft  the  mind,  fatigued 
with  thought,  gave  way  to  the  forcible  oppreflions  of 
flumber  and  fleep,  whilft  fancy,  unwilling  yet  to  drop 
thefubjecl,  prefented  me  with  the  following  vifion. 
•  Methouglu  I  was  juft  awoke  out  of  a  fleep,  that  I 
could  never  remember  the  beginning  of;  the  place 
where  I  found  myfelf  to  be,  was  a  wide  and  fpacious 
plain,  full  cf  pecple  that  wandered  up  and  down 
through  feveral  beaten  paths,  whereof  fome  few  \vere 
fiiaight,  and  in  dire£l  lines,  but  molt  of  them  wind- 
ing and  turning  like  a  labyrinth;  butyctit  appeared 
to  me  afterwards,  that  thefe  lad  all  met  in  one  iffue, 
fo  that  many  that  ftemed  to  fteer  quite  contrary 

<  courfes. 
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courfes,  did  at  length  meet  and  face  one  another,  to 
the  no  little  amazement  of  many  of  them. 

•  In  the  midft  of  the  plain  there  was  agreat  fountain  : 
they  called  it  the  fpring  of  Self-love',  out  of  it  iflued 
two  rivulets  to  the  eaftward  and  weftward  ;  the  name 
of  the  firft  was  Htavenly-ivifdom,  its  water  was  wonder- 
fully clear,   but  of  a  yet  more  wonderful  effect  ;  the 
other's  name  was  Wt,rldly-iuifa'om,  its  water  was  thick, 
and  yet  far  from  being  dormant  or  ftagnating,  for  ic 
was  in  a  continual  violent  agitation  ;  which  kept  the 
travellers,  whom  I  fhall  mention  by  and  by,  from  be- 
ing fenfible  of  the  foulnefs  and  thicknefs  cf  the  water ; 
which  had  this  effedt,  that  it  intoxicated  thofe  who 
drunk  it,  and  made  them  miftake  every  objeft  that  lay 
before  them  :  Both   rivulets  were  parted   near  their 
fprings  into  fo  many  others,  as  there  were  flraight 
and  crooked  paths,   which  they  attended  all  along 
to  their  refpeftive  iffues. 

'  I  obferved  from  the  feveral  paths  many  now  and 
then  diverting,  to  refrefh  and  otherwife  qualify  them- 
felves  for  their  journey,  to  the  refpe&ive  rivulets  tha& 
ran  near  them  ;  they  contracted  a  very  obfervabie 
courage  and  fieadinefs  in  what  they  were  about,  by 
drinking  thefe  waters.  At  the  end  of  the  perfpec- 
live  of  every  ftraight  path,  all  which  did  end  in  one 
ifTue  and  point,  appeared  a  high  pillar,  all  of  diamond, 
carting  rays  as  bright  as  thofe  of  the  fun  into  the 
paths  ;  which  rays  had  alfo  certain  fympathizing  and 
alluring  virtues  in  them,  fo  that  whofoever  had  mada 
fome  confiderable  progrcfs  in  his  journey  on  wards  to- 
wards the  pillar,  by  the  repeated  impreffion  of  thefa 
rays  upon  him,  was  wrought  into  an  habitual  incli- 
nation and  conversion  of  his  fight  towards  it,  fo  that 
it  grew  at  laft  in  a  manner  natural  to  him  to  look  and 
gaze  upon  itj  whereby  he  was  kept  fteady  in  th« 
ftraight  paths,  which  alone  led  to  that  radiant  body, 
the  beholding  of  which  was  now  grown  a  gratification 
10  his  nature. 

•  At  the  iflue  of  the  crooked  paths' there  was  a  great 
black  tower,   out  of  the  center  of  which  ftreaired  a 
long  fucceflion  of  flames, .which  did   rife  even  above 
the  elouo's;  it  gave  a  very  great  light  to  the  whole 

I  5  *  plain,. 
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«   plain,    which  did  fometimes  outihine  the   light,  and 

*  opprefled  the  beams  of  the  adamantine  pillar;  though 

*  by  the  obfervation  I  made  afterwards,  it  appeared  that 

*  it  was  not  for  any  diminution  of  light,  but  that  this 
'   lay  in  the  travellers,  who  would  fometimes  flep  out  of 

*  ftraight  paths,  where  they  loft  the  full  profped  of  the 

*  radiant  pillar,  and  faw  it  but  fide-\v.>ys :  but  the  great 

*  light  from  the  black  tower,  which  was  fomewhat  par- 
'  ticularly  fcorehing  to  them,  would  generally  light  and 

*  haften  them  to  their  proper  climate  again. 

'  Round    about   the   black   tower    there  were,    me- 

*  thoughts,  many  thoufands  of  huge  miftiapen  ugly  mon- 
'  fters;   thefe  had  great  nets,  which  they  were  perpetu- 

*  ally  plying  and   catling  towards  the  crooked  paths, 

*  and  they  would  now   and   then  catch    up  thofe  that 
«  were  neareft  to  them  :   thefe  they  took  up  ftraight,  and 
'  whirled  over  the  walls  into  the  flaming  tower,    and 

*  they  were  no  more  feen  nor  heard  of. 

•  They  would  fometimes  caft  their  nets  towards  the 

*  right  paths   to  catch   the  ftr-agglers,  whofe  eyes  for 
'  want  of  frequent  drinking  at  the  brook  that  ran  by 
'  them  grew  dim,   whereby  they  loft  their  way;   thefe 
'  would  fometimes  very  narrowly  mifs   being  catched 

*  away,  but  1  could  nc:  hear  whether  any  of  thefe  had 

*  ever  been  fo  unfortunate,   that  had  been  before  very 

*  hearty  in  the  ftraight  paths. 

•  I  confidered  all  thefe  ftrange  fights  with- great  at- 

*  tention,    until  at  laft   I  was  interrupted  by  a   clufter 
'  of  the  travellers  in  the  crooked  paths,   who  came  up 

*  tome,  bid  me  go  along  with  them,  and  prefently  fell 
'  to  fingingand   dancing;  they  took  me  by  the  hand, 

*  and  fo  carried  me  away  along  with  them.  After  I  had 
«  followed  them  a  confiderable  while,  I  perceived  I  had 

*  loft  the  black  tower  of  light,  at  which  I  greatly  won- 

*  dered ;  but  as  I  looked  and  gazed  round  about  me,  and 
«  faw  nothing,  I  begun  to  fancy  my  firft  vifion  had  been 

*  but  a  dream,  and  there  was  no  fuch  thing  in  reality  : 

*  but  then  1  confidered  that  if  I  could  fancy  to  fee  what 
«  was  not,  I  might  as  well  have  an  allufion  wrought  on 

*  me  at  prefent,  and  not  fee  what  was  really  before  me. 

*  1  was  very  much  confirmed  in  this  thought,  by  the 

•  effcft 
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efFecl  I  ihen  juft  obferved  the  water  of  worldly 
had  upon  me  ;  for  as  I  had  drunk  a  little  of  it  again,  I 
felt  a  very  fenfible  effed  in  my  head  ;  methoaght 
it  diftrafted  and  disordered  all  there  ;  this  made  me 
ftop  cf  a  fudden,  fufpecling  fome  charm  or  inchant- 
ment.  As  I  was  calling  about  within  myfelf  what 
I  fhcfuld  do,  and  whom  to  apply  to  in  this  cafe,  I 
fpied  at  fome  diilance  off  me  a  man  beckoning,  and 
making  figns  to  me  to  come  over  to  him.  T  cried  to 
him,  /  did  net  know  the  nvay.  He  then  called  to  me 
audibly,  to  flep  at  leaft  out  of  the  path  I  wa,s  in  ;  for 
if  1  ftaid  there  any  longer  1  was  in  danger  to  be  catch- 
ed  in  a  great  net  that  was  juft  hanging  over  me,  and 
ready  to  catch  me  up  ;  that  he  wondered  I  was  fo 
blind,  or  fo  diftracled,  as  not  to  fee  fo  imminent  and 
vifible  a  danger,  afluring  me,  that  as  foon  as  I  was 
out  of  that  way,  he  would  come  to  me  to  lead  me  in- 
to a  more  fecure  path.  This  I  did,  and  he  brought 
me  his  palm  full  of  the  water  of  Heavenlf-ivifdom, 
which  was  of  very  great  ufe  to  me,  for  my  eyes  were 
Araight  cleared,  and  I  faw  the  great  black  tower  juft 
before  me  ;  but  the  great  net  which  I  fpied  fo  near 
me,  caft  me  in  fuch  a  terror,  that  1  ran  back  as  far  as 
I  could  in  one  breach  without  looking  behind  me  : 
then  my  benefactor  thus  befpoke  me  ;  You  have  made 
the  \vonderfulleft  efcape  in  the  world,  the  water  you 
ufed  to  drink  is  of  a  bewitching  nature,  you  would 
elfe  have  been  mightily  fliocked  at  the  deformities- 
and  meannefs  of  the  place  ;  for  befide  the  fetof  blind 
fools  in  whofe  company  you  was,  you  may  now  be- 
hold many  others  who  are  only  bewitched  after  an- 
other no  lefs  dangerous  manner.  Look  a  little  that 
way,  there  goes  a  crowd  cf  paflengers  ;  they  have  in- 
detd  fo  good  a  head  as  not  to  fuffer  themfelves  to  be* 
blinded  by^this  bewitching  water;  the  black  tower  is- 
rot  vaniQied  out  of  their  fight,  they  fee  it  whenever 
thev  look  up  to  it  ;  but  fee  how  they  go  fide  ways,  and 
with  their  eyes  downwards,  as  if  they  were  mad,  that 
they  may  thus  rufh  into  the  net,  without  being  be- 
forehand troubled  at  the  thought  of  fo  miferab'e  a 
deftrudlion.  Their  wiils  are  fo  perverfe,  and  their 
hearts  fo  fond  of  the  pleafures  of  the  place;  that  ra. 
I  6  •  tier 
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*  ther  than  forego  them  they  will  run  all  hazards,  and 
«  venture  upon  all  the  miferics  and  woes  before  them. 

4  See  there  that  other  company:  though  they  fhould 
'  drink  none  of  the  bewitching  water,  yet  they  take  a 

*  courfe  bewitching  and  deluding;  fee  how  they  choofe 

*  the  crookedeft   paths,   whereby  they  have  often   the 
'  black  tower  behind  them,   and  fometimes  fee  the  ra- 
'-di^nt  column  fide-ways,  which  gives  them  fome  weak 
'  glimpfe  cf  it.    ^Thefe  fools  content  themfelves  with 
'  that,    not  knowing  whether  any  other  have  any  more 
'  of  its  influence  and  light  than  themfelves :   this  road 
'  is  called  that  of  Superjlition  or  Human  invention  ;   they 
*.  grofly  overlook  that  which  the  rules  and  laws  of  the 
'  place   prefcribe  to   them,    and  contrive   fome  other 

•  fcheme  and   fet  of  directions  and  prefcriptions  for 
'  themfelves,   which   they  hope  will  ferve   their  turn. 
'  He  (hewed  me  many  other  kind  of  fools,    which  put 

•  me  quite  out  of  humour  with  the  place.     At  laft  he 
'  carried  me  to  the  right  paths,  where  I  found  true  and 

•  folid  pleafure,  which  entertained  me  all  the  way  un- 
4   til  we  came  in  clofcr  fight  of  the   piliar,  where  the 

•  fatisfadlion  increafed    to  that  meafure  that  my  facui- 

•  ties  were  not  able  to  contain   it:  in  the  draining  of 

•  them,  \  was  violently  waked,    not  a  little  grieved  at 

•  the  vanifliing  of  fo  pleafing  a  dream. 
Glafgow,  Sfff.  29. 
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in 


That  love  alone,  which  virtue's  laws  control, 
Deferves  reception  in  the  human  foul. 


T  is  my  cuflom  to  take  frequent  oppottunities  of  in- 
uring from  time  to  time,  what  fuccefs  mv 


I  quiring  from  time  to  time,  what  fuccefs  my  fpeca-- 
•*•  Jations  meet  with  in  the  town.  1  am  glad  to  find  in 
particular,  that  my  difcourfes  on  marriage  have  been 
v;cil  received.  A  friend  of  mine  gives  me  to  under- 

ftand 
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Hand,  from  Doflors-Commons,  that  more  licences  have 
been  taken  out  there  of  late  than  ufual.  I  am  likewifs 
informed  of  feveral  pretty  fellows,  who  have  refolved 
to  commence  heads  of  families  by  the  firfl  favourable 
opportunity  :  One  of  them  writes  me  word,  that  he  is 
ready  to  enter  into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  provided 
I  will  give  it  him  under  my  hand  (as  1  now  do)  that  a 
man  may  {hew  his  fac"e  in  good  company  after  he  is 
married,  and  that  he  need  not  be  afhamed  to  treat  a 
woman  with  kindnefs,  who  puts  herfelf  into  his  power 
for  life. 

I  have  other  letters  on  this  fubjedt,  which  fay  that  I 
am  attempting  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  world  of 
galantry,  and  that  the  confequence  cf  it  will  be,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  fp-ightlieft  wit  and  fatire  of  the  laft 
age  will  be  loft  :  That  a  bafhful  fellow,  upon  changing 
his  condition,  will  be  no  longer  puzzled  how  to  {land 
the  rallery  of  his  facetious  companions;  that  he  need 
not  own  he  married  only  to  plunder  an  heirefs  of  her 
fortune,  nor  pretend  that  he  ufes  her  ill,  to  avoid  the 
ridiculous  name  of  a  fond  hufband. 

Indeed,  if  I  may  fpeak  my  opinion  of  great  part  of 
the  writings  which  once  prevailed  among  IK  under  the 
notion  of  humour,  they  are  fuch  as  would  tempt  one  to 
think  there  had  been  an  aflbciation  among  the  wits  of 
thofe  times  to  rally  legitimacy  out  of  our  ifland.  A 
ft&te  of  wedlock  was  the  common  mark  of  all  the  ad- 
ventures in  a  farce  and  comedy,  as  well  as  the  effayers  in 
lampoon  and  fatire,  to  (hoot  at,  and  nothing  was  a  more 
Handing  jeft  in  all  clubs  of  fa(hionable  mirth  and  gay 
converfution.  it  was  determined  among  thofe  airy  cri- 
ticsj  that  the  appellation  of  a  Jeter  man  {hould  figaify  a 
Spirit Iffs  ftllo'w.  And  I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  about  the 
fame  time,  t\\^ good-nature,  a  word  fa  peculiarly  elegant 
in  our  language,  that  fome  have  affirmed  it  cannot  well 
be  exprefled  in  any  other,  came  full  to  be  rendered  fu- 
ipicious,  and  in  danger  of  being  transferred  from  its 
original  fenfe  to  fo  diltant  an  idea  as  that  of  folly. 

I  muftconfefs  it  has  been  my  ambition,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  writings,  to  reilore,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  the 
proper  ideas  cf  things.  And  as  I  have  attempted  this 
already  on  the  fubjeft  of  marriage  in  feveral  papers,  I 

fhall 
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fhall  here  add  feme  farther  obfcrvations  which  occur  to 
me  on  the  fame  head.  « 

Nothing  feems  to  be  thought,  by  our  fine  Gentle- 
men, fo  indifpenfible  an  ornament  in  fafhionable  life, 
as  Love.  A  knight-trrant,  fays  Don  Qmxoie,  'without  a 
tfiifirtfi,  is  like  a  tree  without  lea-i:es ,  and  a  man  of  mode 
among  us,  who  has  not  fome  fair  one  to  figh  for,  might 
as  well  pretend  to  appear  drefTed,  without  his  periwig. 
We  have  Lovers  in  profe  innumerable.  All  our  pre1- 
tenders  to  rhimc  are  profefled  inamoratos ;  and  there 
is  fcarce  a  poet,  good  or  bad,  to  be  heard  of,  who  has 
not  fome  real  or  fuppofed  Saccbariffa  to  improve  his- 
vein. 

If  Love  be  any  refinement,  ccnjugal  Lc<v?  muft  be 
certainly  fo  in  a  much  higher  degree.  There  is  no 
eomparifon  between  the  frivolous  affectation  of  attract- 
ing the  eyes  of  women  with  whom  you  are  only  capti- 
vated by  way  of  amufement,  and  of  whom  perhaps  you 
know  nothing  more  than  their  features,  and  a  regular 
and  uniform  endeavour  to  make  yourfelf  valuable,  both 
as  a  friend  and  lover,  to  one  whom  you  have  chofen  to 
be  the  companion  of  your  life.  The  firft  is  the  fpring 
of  a  thoufand  fopperies,  filly  artifices,  faiflioods,  and 
perhaps  barbarities;  or  at  beft  rifes  no  higher  than  to 
a  kind  of  dancing-fchool  breeding,  to  give  the  perfon 
a  more  fparkling  air.  The  latter  is  the  parent  of  fub- 
ftantial  virtues  and  agreeable  qualities,  and  cultivates 
the  mind  while  it  improves  the  behaviour.  The  paf- 
fion  of  Love  to  a  miibefs,  even  where  it  is  mod  fincere,, 
refembles  too  much  the  flame  of  a  fever;  that  to  a  wife 
is  like  the  vital  heat. 

J  have  often  thought,  if  the  letters  written  by  men  of 
good-nature  to  their  wives,  were  to  be  compared  with 
thofe  written  by  men  of  galaatry  to  their  miiUefles,  the 
former,  notwithstanding  any  inequality  of  lUle,  would 
appear  to  have  the  advantage.  Friendfhip,  tcndernefs 
and  conftancy,  dreft  in  a  fiinplicity  of  exprefficn,  re- 
commend themftlves  by  a  more  native  elegance,  than 
paffionate  raptures,  extravagant  encomiums,  and  flavifli 
adoration.  If  we  were  admitted  to  fearch  the  cabinet 
of  the  beautiful  NarciJ/a,  among  heaps  of  epiftles  from 
feveral  admirers,  which  are  there  preferved  with  equal 

care., 
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cart,  how  few  fhould  \ve  find  but  would  make  any  one 
fick  in  the  reading,  except  her  who  is  flattered  by 
them  I  But  in  how  different  a  ftile  muft  the  wife  Btne- 
<vo/uf,  who  converfes  with  that  good  fenfe  and  good 
humour  among  all  his  friends,  write  to  a  wife  who  is 
the  worthy  objeft  of  his  utmoft  sfTeclion  ?  Bnievolusy 
both  in  public  and  private,  and  all  occafions  of  life, 
appears  to  have  every  good  quality  and  definable  orna- 
ment. Abroad  he  is  reverenced  and  elteemed ;  at 
home  beloved  and  happy.  The  fatisfadlion  he  enjoys 
there,  fettles  into  an  habitual  complacency,  which 
fhines  in  his  countenance,  enlivens  his  wit,  and  feafons 
his  converfation  :  Even  thofe  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
have  never  feen  him  in  his  retirement,  are  fharers  in 
the  happinefs  of  it;  and  it  is  very  much  owing  to  his 
being  the  bell  and  belt-beloved  of  hufbands,  that  he  is 
the  moft  ftedfafl  of  friends,  and  the  moil  agreeable  of 
companions. 

There  is  a  fenfible  pleafure  in  contemplating  fuch 
beautiful  inflances  of  domeftic  life.  The  happinefs  of 
the  conjugal  ftate  appears  heightened  to  the  niched  de- 
gree it  is  capable  of,  when  we  fee  two  perfons  of  ac- 
compliQied  minds,  not  only  united  in  the  fame  interefls- 
and  afFeftions,  but  in  their  tafte  of  the  fame  improve- 
ments, pleafures  and  diverfions.  Pliny,  one  of  the  fined 
Gentlemen,  and  politeft  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  has  left  us  in  his  letter  to  Hifpui/a,  his  wife's  aunt, 
one  of  the  moft  agreeable  family  pieces  of  this  kind  I 
have  ever  met  with  I  (hall  end  this  difcourfe  with  a  tranf- 
lation  of  it;  and  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  of  my 
opinion,  that  conjugal  Loie  is  drawn  in  it  with  a  deli- 
cacy which  makes  it  appear  to  be.  as  I  have  rep refented 
it,  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  virtue. 

PLINY  to  HISPULLA. 

AS  I  remember  the  great  affection  which  was  be- 
tween you  and  your  excellent  brother,  and  know 
you  love  his  daughter  as  your  own,  fo  as  not  only  to 
exprefs  the  tendernefs  cf  the  beft  of  aunts,  but  even 
to  fupply  that  of  the  befl  of  fathers  ;  I  am  fure  it 
will  be  a  pleafure  to  you  to  hear  that  fhc  proves 
worthy  of  her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  of  your 

4  and 
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'  and  her  ancefiors.  Her  ingenuity  is  admirable  ;  her 
'  frugality  extraordinary.  She  loves  me,  the  fureft 
«  pledge  of  her  virtue;  and  adds  to  this  a  wonderful 
'  difpofition  to  learning,  which  fhe  has  acquired  from 

•  her  affection  to  me.     She  reads  my  writings,  ftudies 
4  them,  and  even   gets  them   by  heart.     You  would 
4  fmile  to  fee  the  concern  (he  is  in  when  I  have  a  caufe 
4  to  plead,  and  the  joy  (he  (hews  when  it  is  over.     She 
«•  finds  means  to  have  the  firft  news  brought  her  of  the 
4  fuccefs  I  meet  with  in  court,    how  I   am   heard  and 
4  what  decree  is  made.  If  I  recite  any  thing  in  public, 
4  (he  cannot  refrain  from  placing  herfelf  privately  in 
4  fome  corner  to  hear,  where  with  the  utmoft  delight 
'  (he  feafts  upon   my  applaufes.     Sometimes  fhe  fings 
4  my  vcrfes,    and  accompanies   them  with    the  Jute, 
'  without  any  matter,  except  love,  the  beft  of  inftruc- 
4  tors.     From  thefe  inftances  I  take  the  mod  certain 
4  omens   of  our  perpetual   and  increafing  happinefs; 

*  fince  her  affection  is  not  founded  on  my  youth  and 
4  perfon,    which  muft  gradually   decay,    but  (he  is  in 
4  love  with  the  immortal  part  of  me,  my  glory  and  re- 

*  putation.     Nor  indeed  could  lefs   be  expected  from 

•  one  who  had  the  happinefs  to  receive  her  education 
4  from  you,  who  in  your  houfe  was  accufiomed  to  every 
«  thing  that  was  virtuous  and  decent,  and  even  began 
«  to  love  me  by  your  recommendation.     For,    as  you 
4  had  always  the  greateft  refpecl  for  my   mother,    you 
«  were  pleafed  from  my  infancy  to  form   rne,  to  com- 
4  mend  me,  and  kindly  to  prefage  I  fliould  be  one  day 
«  what  my  wife  fancies  I  am.     Accept  therefore  our 
**  united  thanks ;  mine,  that  you  have  beftowed  her  on 
*-  me,  and  hers,  that  you   have  given  me  to  her,   as  a 
'  mutual  grant  of  joy  and  felicity. 


Monday, 
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Np  526      Monday,  November  3. 

--  Fcrtius  utere  lerii.       Ovid.  Met.  1'.  2.  ver.  127. 
Keep  a  flifFrein.  ADDISON, 

I  Am  very  loth  to  come  to  cxtremeties  with  the  yourg 
Gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  following  letter,  and 
do  not  care  to  chaftife  them  with  my  own  hand, 
until  1  am  forced  by  provocations  too  great  to  be  fufTered 
without  the  abfolute  definition  of  my  fpe&atorial  dig- 
nity. The  crimes  of  thefe  offenders  are  placed  under 
the  obfervation  of  one  of  my  chief  officers,  who  is  pcft- 
ed  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  pafs  between  Lir.don  and 
irUjlminJler.  As  I  have  great  confidence  in  the-  capacity, 
refoluticn  and  integrity  of  the  perfon  deputed  by  me  to 
give  an  account  of  enormities,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall 
loon  have  before  me  all  proper  notices  which  are  re,- 
quifite  for  the  amendment  of  manners  in  public,  and  the 
inflruftion  of  each  individual  of  the  huraan  fpecies  in 
what  is  due  from  him,  in  refpefl  to  the  whole  body  of 
mankind.  The  prefent  paper  (hall  confift  only  of  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  and  the  copy  of  a  deputation 
which  I  have  given  to  my  trufty  friend  Mr.  John  Sly  ; 
wherein  he  is  charged  to  notify  to  me  all  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  my  animadverfion  upon  the  delinquents  men- 
tioned by  my  correfpondent,  as  well  as  all  others  de- 
fcribed  in  the  faid  deputation. 

To  the  SPECTATOR-GENERAL  of  Great-Britain. 

'  I  grant  it  does  look  a  little  familiar,  but  I.  m  aft'  call 
1  you 


*•  T)  Eing  got  again  to  the  farther  end  of  the  WiJovSs 
*  -t3  corfee-houfe,  1  lhall  from  her.ce  give  you  fome 
'account  of  the  behaviour  of  our  hackney-coachmen 

fincc; 
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fincemylaft.  Thefe  indefatigable  Gentlemen,  with" 
out  the  leaftdefign,  I  dare  fay,  of  felf-intereft  or  ad- 
vantage to  themfelves,  do  ft  111  ply  as  volunteers  day 
and  night  for  the  good  of  their  country.  I  will  not 
trouble  you  with  enumerating  many  particulars,  but 
I  mtift  by  no  means  omit  to  inform  you  of  an  infant 
about  fix  foot  high,  and  betxveen  twenty  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  was  feen  in  the  arms  of  a  hackney- 
coachman  driving  by  Will's  cofFee-houfe  in  Ci<vent- 
Garjfn,  between  the  hours  cf  four  and  five  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  very  day,  wherein  you  publifhed  a 
memorial  again!!  them.  This  impudent  young  cur* 
though  he  could  not  fit  in  a  coach-box  without  hold- 
ing, yet  would  he  venture  his  neck  to  bid  defiance 
to  your  fpedlatorial  authority,  or  to  any  thing  that 
you  countenanced.  Who  he  was  I  know  not,  but 
I  heard  this  relation  this  morning  from  a  Gentleman 
who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  this  his  impudence  ;  and 
I  was  willing  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  to  inform 
you  of  him,  as  holding  it  ext.ems.Iy  requifite  that 
you  fhould  nip  him  in  the  bud.  But  I  am  myfelf 
moft  concerned  for  my  fellow-templars,  fellow-flu- 
dents,  and  fellow-labourers  in  the  law.  I  mean  fuch 
of  them  as  are  dignified  and  diftinguifhed  under  the 
denomination  of  hackney-coachnsen.  Such  afpir- 
ing  minds  have  thc'e  ambitious  young  men,  that  they 
cannot  enjoy  themfelvf  s  out  of  a  coach-box.  It  is 
however  an  unfpeakable  comfort  to  me,  that  I  can 
now  tell  you  that  fome  of  them  are  grown  fo  bafhful 
as  to  fiudy  only  in  the  night-time  or  in  the  country. 
The  other  night  I  fpied  one  of  our  young  Gentlemen 
very  diligent  at  his  lucubrations  in  Flett-ftrtet  j  and 
by  the  way,  I  fhould  be  under  fom£  concern,  left 
this  hard  fludent  mould  one  time  or  other  crack  his 
brain  with  iludying;  but  that  I  am  in  hopes  natuie 
has  taken  care  to  fortify  him  in  proportion  to  th« 
great  undertakings  he  was  defigned  for.  Another 
of  my  fellow-templars  on  Thursday  laft,  was  getting 
up  into  his  fludy  at  the  bottom  of  Grays-Inn-Lane,  in 
order,  I  fuppoie,  to  contemplate  in  the  frefh  air. 
Now,  Sir,  my  requeft  is,  that  the  great  modefly  of 
thele  two  Gentlemen  may  be  recorded  as  a  pattern  to 

*  ike. 
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the  reft  :  and  if  you  would  but  give  them  two  or  three 
touches  with  your  own  pen,  though  you  might  not 
perhaps  prevail  with  them  to  defift  imirely  from  their 
meditations,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  you  would  at  leaft 
preferve  '.hem  from  being  public  fpeftacles  of  lolly 
in  our  ftreets  I  fay,  two  or  three  touches  with  your 
own  pen  ;  for  I  have  really  obferved,  Mr.  SPEC, 
that  thofe  Spectators  which  are  fo  prettily  laced  down 
the  fides  with  little  c's,  how  inftruftive  foever  they 
may  be,  do  not  carry  with  them  that  authority  as  the 
ethers,  I  do  again  therefore  defire,  that  for  the  fake 
of  their  dear  necks,  you  would  beftow  one  penful  of 
your  own  ink  upon  them.  1  know  you  are  loth  to 
expofe  them ;  and  it  is,  I  muft  confefs,  a  thoufand 
pities  that  any  young  Gentleman,  \\ho  is  come  of 
honeft  parents,  ihould  be  brought  to  public  fhame; 
And  indeed  I  {hould  be  glad  to  have  them  handled 
a  little  tenderly  at  .the  firft  j  but  if  fair  means  will 
not  prevail,  there  is  then  no  other  way.  to  reclaim 
them,  but  by  making  ufe  of  fome  wholforae  feverities  j 
and  I  think  it  is  becter  that  a  dozen  or  two  of  fuih 
good-for-nothing  fellows  mould  be  made  examples 
of,  than  that  the  reputation  of  fome  hundreds  of  as 
hopeful  young  Gentlemen  as  myfelf  {hould  fuffer 
through  their  foily.  It' is  not,  however,  for  me  to. 
direft  you  what  to  do;  but,  in  mort,  if  our  coach- 
men will  drive  on  this  trade,  the  very  firft  of  them  that 
I  do  find  meditating  in  the  fttect,  I  fliall  make  bold  to 
take  the  number  of  his  chambers,  together  with  a 
note  of  his  name,  and  difpatch  them  to  you,  that  you 
may  chaitife  him  at  your  own  difcretion. 

I  am,  dear  SPEC, 
for  e-ver  jours, 

Mofes  Greenbag, 

E fa  if  you  pk  aft* 

P>  S.  '  Tom  Hammerclotk,  one   of  our  coachmen,  is 
«  now  pleading  at  the  bar  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 

*  but  has  a  little  too  much  vehemence,   and  throws  out 
1  his  arms  too  much,  to  take  his  audience  with  a  good 

*  grace, 

To, 
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TV  my  loving  and  ivtll-lelo'ved  John  Sly,  baberdajher  of 
hats,  and  tobaccor>iJ1y  between  the  citiei  of  London  and 
Wefhninfter. 


w 


Hereas  frequent  diforders,  affronts,  indignities, 
omiffions,  and  trefpaffes,  for  which  there  are 
no  remedies  by  any  form  of  law,  but  which  apparently 
difturb  and  difquiet  the  minds  of  men,  happen  near 
the  place  of  your  refidence;  and  that  you  are,  as  well 
by  your  commodious  fituation,  as  the  good  parts  with 
which  you  are  endowed,  properly  qualified  for  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  faid  offences ;  I  do  hereby  authorife  and 
depute  you,  from  the  hours  of  nine  in  the  morning, 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  to  keep  a  ftricl  eye  upon 
all  perfons  and  things  that  are  conveyed  in  coaches, 
carried  in  carts,  or  walk  on  foot  from  the  city  of  London 
to  the  city  of  Wcjiminjler,  or  from  the  city  of  Wejiminfter 
to  the  city  of  London,  within  the  faid  hours.  You  are 
therefore  not  to  depart  from  your  obfervatory  at  the 
end  of  Deverntx-Ccurt  during  the  faid  fpace  of  each 
day  ,  but  to  obferve  the  behaviour  of  all  perfons  who 
are  fuddenly  tranfported  from  flamping  on  pebbles  to 
fit  at  cafe  in  chariots,  what  notice  they  take  of  their 
foot-acquaintance,  and  fend  me  the  fpeedieft  advice, 
when  they  are  guilty  of  over-looking,  turning  from,  or 
appearing  grave  and  diftant  to  their  old  friends.  When 
man  and  wife  are  in  the  fame  coach,  you  are  to  fee 
whether  they  appear  pleafed  or  tired  with  each  other, 
and  whether  they  carry  the  due  mean  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  between  fondnefs  and  coldnefs.  You  are  care- 
fully to  behold  all  fuch  as  (hall  have  addition  of  honour 
or  riches,  and  report  whether  they  preferve  the  coun- 
tenance they  had  before  fuch  addition.  As  to  perfona 
on  foot,  you  are  to  be  attentive  whether  they  are  pleafed 
with  their  condition,  and  are  drefled  fuitable  to  it  ;- 
but  efpecially  to  diftinguifh  fuch  as  appear  difcreet,  by 
a  low-heel  (hoe,  with  the  decent  ornament  of  a  leather- 

girter  :  To  write   down  the  names   of  fuch  country 
entlemen  as,  upon   the  approach   of  peace,  have  left 
the  hunting  for  the  military  cock  of  the   hat  :  Of  all 
who  ftrut,  make  a   noife,   and  fvvear  at  the  diivers  of 
coaches  to  make  hafte,  when  they  fee  it  impoflible  they 

{houid- 
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Aould  pafs :  Of  all  young  Gentlemen  in  coach- boxes, 
who  labour  at  a  perfedion  in  what  they  are  fure  to  be 
excelled_by  the  meaneft  of  the  people.  You  are  to  do 
all  that  in  you  lies  that  coaches  and  paffengers  give  way 
according  to  the  courfe  of  buOnefs,  all  the  morning  in 
term-time  towards  Wtjlminjier,  the  reft  of  the  year 
towards  the  Exchange.  Upon  thefe  djredions,  together 
with  other  fecret  articles  herein  inclofed,  you  are  to 
govern  yourfelf,  and  give  advertifement  thereof  to  me 
at  all  convenient  and  fpeaatorial  hours,  when  men  of 
bufinefs  are  to  be  feen.  Hereof  you- are  not  to  fail. 
.Given  under  my  feal  of  office. 

rp 

z  Thi  SPECTATOR. 
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Facile  invents  &  ffjirem,  £ff  pejus  moratam  ; 
Mdiorem  neque  tu  rfftriei,  ntque  fol  vidct. 

PJautus  in  Sticho. 

You  will  eafily  find  a  worfe  woman  ;  a  better  the  fun 
never  fhone  upon. 

IAm  fo  tender  of  my  women-readers,  that  I  cannot 
defer  the  publication  of  any  thing  which  concerns 
their  happinefs  or  quiet.  The  repofe  of  a  married 
woman  is  confulted  in  the  firft  of  the  following  letters, 
and  the  felicity  of  a  maiden  Lady  in  the  fecond.  I  call 
-it  a  felicity  to  have  the  addreffes  of  an  agreeable  man  : 
and  I  think  f  have  not  any  where  Teen  a  prettier  appli- 
cation  of  a  poetical  (lory  than  that  of  his,  in  making  the 
tale  of  Ctpbalui  and  Procris  the  hiftory-pifture  of  a/an, 
in  fo  gallant  a  manner  as  he  addrefles  it.  But  fee  the 
letters. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  T  T  is  now  almoft  three  months  fince  I  was  in  town 
'  JL  about  fome  bufinefs;  and  the  huny  of  it  being 
•'  over,  took  coach  one  afternoon,  and  drove  to  fee  a  re- 
*  idtion,  who  married  about  fix  years  ago  a  wealthy  ci- 
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tizen.  I  found  her  at  home,  but  her  hufband  gone 
to  the  Exchange,  and  expcfted  back  within  an  hour  at 
the  fartheft.  After  the  ul'ual  falutations  of  kindnefs, 
and  a  hundred  queftions  about  friends  in  the  country, 
we  fat  down  to  piquet,  played  two  or  three  games, 
and  drank  tea.  I  fiiculd  have  told  you  that  this  was 
my  fecond  time  of  feeing  her  finte  marriage;  but 
before  fhe  lived  at  the  fame  town  where  I  went  to 
fchcol ;  fo  that  the  plea  of  a  relation,  added  to  the 
innocence  of  rny  youth,  prevailed  upon  her  good- 
humour  to  indulge  me  in  a  freedom  of  converfation 
as  often,  and  cftener,  than  the  ftridt  difcipline  of  the 
fchcol  would  allow  of.  You  may  eafily  imagine  after 
fuch  an  acquaintance  we  might  be  exceeding  merry 
without  any  offence,  as  in  calling  to  mind  how  many 
inventions  I  have  been  put  to  in  deluding  the  matter, 
how  many  hands  forged  for  excufes,  how  many  tiroes 
been  fick  in  peifeft  health  ;  for  I  was  then  never  fick 
but  at  fchool,  and  only  then  becaufe  out  of  her  com- 
pany. We  had  whiled  away  three  hours  after  this 
manner,  wh^n  1  found  it  pait  five:  and  not  expeft- 
ing  her  hufband  would  return  until  late,  rofe  up,  told 
her  1  Ihould  go  early  next  morning  f>  r  the  country  ; 
She  kindly  anfwered  fhe  was  afraid  it  would  be  long 
before  (he  faw  me  again  ;  fo  I  took  my  leave  and 
parted.  Now,  Sir,  I  had  not  been  got  home  a  fort- 
night, when  I  received  a  letter  from  a  neighbour  of 
theirs,  that  ever  fince  that  fatal  afternoon  the  Lady 
had  been  moft  inhumanly  treated,  and  the  hufband 
publickly  flormed  that  he  was  jnade  a  member  or  too 
-numerous  a  fociety.  He  had,  it  feems,  liHened  moft 
of  the  time  my  coufin  and  1  were  together.  As 
jealous  ears  always  hear  double,  fo  he  he;ird  enough 
to  make  him  m</vl  j  and  as  jealous  e;.es  always  iee 
through  magnifying  glail'ts,  fo  he  was  certain  it 
could  not  be  I  whom  he  had  fecn,  a  beardlcfs  fuip- 
ling,  but  fancied  he  faw  a  gay  Gentleman  of  the 
f'tmple,  ten  years  elder  th;;n  myfelf;  and  for  that 
reaion,  I  preiume,  durll  not  come  in,  nor  take  any 
rcuice  when  I  went  cur.  lie  is  perpetually  a&irg 
his  wife  if  (lie  does  noi  tliir.k  the  tiire  lc:g  (as  fhe 
faid  Ilie  (hould)  until  Hit  fet  her  ccufin  '.gain.  Fray, 

1  Sir, 
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Sir,  what  can  be  done  in  this  cafe?  I  have  writ  to 
him  to  aflure  him  I  was  at  his  houfe  all  that  afternoon 
expecting  to  fee  him  :  His  anfwer  is,  it  is  only  a 
trick  of  hers,  and  that  he  neither  can  nor  will  believe 
me.  The  parting  kifs  1  find  mightily  nettles  him, 
and  confirms  him  in  all  his  errors.  Ben  John/on,  as 
I  remember,  makes  a  foreigner  in  one  of  his  come- 
dies, admire  the  (ttfperale  valour  of  tbs  ^/^Englifh,  nubo 
let  -on:  their  wives  to  all  encounters.  The  general 
cullom  of  falutation  fhould  excufe  the  favour  done 
me,  or  you  fhould  lay  down  rules  when  fuch  diftinc- 
tions  are  to  be  given  or  omitted.  You  cannot  imagine, 
Sir,  how  troubled  I  am  for  this  unhappy  Lady's  mif- 
fortune,  and  beg  you  would  infert  this  letter,  that 
the  hufband  may  reflect  upon  this  accident  cooly.  It 
is  no  fmall  matter,  the  eafe  of  a  virtuous  woman  for 
her  whole  life:  I  know  (he  will  conform  to  any  re- 
gularities (though  more  Uriel  than  the  common  rules 
of  our  country  require)  to  which  h:s  particular  tem- 
per Dull  incline  him  to  oblige  her.  This  accident 
puts  me  in  mind  how  generoufly  Pififlratus  the  A&t- 
man  tyrant  behaved  himfelf  on  a  like  eccafion,  wheo. 
he  was  infligateJ  by  his  wife  to  put  to  death  a  young 
Gentleman,  becaufc  being  paflionately  fond  of  his 
daughter,  he  had  kiflVd  her  in  public  as  he  met  her  in 
the  Itreet;  What  (faid  he)/W/  nve  do  to  tbofi  <wba  are 
our  tnemits,  if  nue  do  thin  to  t-:-ofe  iubo  are  c ur  friends  '?  I 
will  not  trouble  you  much  longer,  butam  exceedingly 
concerned  left  this  accident  maycauie  a  virtuous  Lady 
to  lead  a  miferable  life  with  a  hafoand,  who  has 
nogrounds  for  hisjcaloufy  but  what  I  have  faithfully 
related,  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  none.  It  is  to  be 
feared  no,  if  at  lalt  he  fees  his  miitake,  yet  people 
will  be  as  flow  and  unwilling  in  diibslieving  fcan- 
dal,  as  they  are  qaicjc  and  forward  in  believing-  it. 
I  ihall  endeavour  to  enliven  this  plain  honeit  fetter 
with  Oc/zVs  relation  about  Cycle's  ima^e.  The 
Ihip  wh;-j-ein  it  was  aboard  was  ftranded  at  the  mouth, 
of  tne  Tiber,  and  the  Kien  were  unable  to  move  it, 
until  Claudia,  a  virgin,  but  fufpecled  of  unchaiiityi 
by  a  flight  pull  h.v*  led  it  in.  The  ttory  is  told  in  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Fajli. 

Parent 
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Parent  of  godt,  began  the  weeping  Fair, 
^Reward  or  punijb,  but  ob  !  hear  my  prayer, 
Jf  lewdnefs  e'er  defil'd  vy  virgin  bloom, 
From  bearv'n  ivithjujiice  I  receive  mj  doom ; 
But  if  my  honsur  yet  has  known  no  jlain, 
Thou.,  goddefs,  tbou  my  innocence  maintain  ; 
fTkou,  wham  the  niceji  ru/ej  of  geodnefsfv.  ay*d, 
Voucbfafe  to  follow  an  unblemiJb'J  maid. 
She  fptke,  end  touch1  d  the  cord  with  glad  furprlze-, 
(:Ihe  truth  was  ijaitnejs'd  by  ten  thoujand  fjeij 
The  pitying  goddefs  eafely  comp'y'd, 
..F allow' d  tn  triumph,  and  adorn' d  her  guide  j 
While  Claudia,  blujbing  jlill  for  pajl  difgrace^ 
Marched filent  en  inith  ajlovj  Joltmn  face  : 
Nor  yet  from  fame  'was  all  aiftruft  remold, 
ThS  hta'v'nfucb  virtue  byjuch  wcnders  prov'd. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Pbilagnotej, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  will  oblige  a  languishing  Lover,  if  you 
will  pleafe  to  print  the  inclofed  verfes  in  your 
next  paper.  Jf  you  remember  the  Metam.rphojis,  you 
know  Procris,  the  fond  wife  of  Cepbctlus,  is  faid  to  have 
made  her  huflband,  who  delighted  in  the  fports  of  the 
wood,  a  prefent  of  an  unerring  javelin.  In  proccfs 
of  time  he  was  fo  much  in  the  foreft,  that  his  Lady 
fufpetfed  he  was  purfuing  fome  nymph,  under  the 
pretence  of  following  a  chafe  more  innocent.  Under 
this  fufpicion  flie  hid  herfelf  among  the  trees,  to  ob- 
ferve  his  moticns.  While  (he  lay  concealed,  her  huf- 
band,  tired  with  the  labour  of  hunting,  came  within 
her  hearing.  As  he  was  fainting  with  heat,  he  cried 
out,  Aura  *veni  ',  ob  charming  air  abroach- 
*  The  tinfortunote  wife,  taking  the  word  Air  to  be 
the  name  of  a  woman,  began  to  move  among  the 
bufties  j  and  the  hufband  believing  it  a  deer,  threw  his 
javelin  and  killed  her.  This  hiilcry  painted  .on  a 
fan,  which  I  prefentcd  to  a  Lady,  gave  cccafion  to  my 
growing  poetical. 
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Cone,  gentle  air  !   tl>'  ^Eolian  fiefhirj  fad, 

While  Frocris  panlzd  in  the  fecrct  Jbade; 

Co-ne,  gentle  n;r  !  the  fairer  Delia  cries  t 

White  at  her  fen  ber  jwaln  expiring  l:es. 

Lo  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  Jlrayt 

Breathe  on  her  lips,   and  in  her  b.r,fom  play. 

///  Delia'/  hand  this  tcy  ii  fatal  f^una", 

Nor  did  that  fabled  dart  mere  furely  *wcunJ. 

bo-h  gifts  <leftrutti--vt  to  i  be  givers  prove, 

~'U:ki  both  lo-vsrsfall  by  thoje  they  lo-ve  >. 

1  -.t  gu;  I  tl?fs  too  this  bright  dejlroytr  lives, 

.dt  rann'o-n  wounds,  nor  knows  the  wound  Jhe  giva  ; 

Sh<i  iijeu-s  the  Jhry  tuitb  attentive  eyts, 

das'  jiiiirj  Frocris-,  iv/.iU  her  lover  dies. 


•§• 
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•Dura  fituitt  fulte  gcmitum  virtutt  rrpreffit. 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  9.  ver.  163. 
With  wonted  fortitude  (he  bore  the  fmart, 
And  not  a  grone  confefs'd  hfer  burning  heart.     GAT. 

Mr.   SPE-CTATOR, 

Who  row  write  to  you,  am  a  woman  loaded  with 
injuries;  and  the  aggravation  of  my  misfortune 
is,  that  they  are  ftich  which  are  overlooked  by  the 
generality  of  mankind,  and  though  the  mod  afll;£Hng 
imaginable,  not  regarded  as  fuch  in  the  genera!  ferife 
Of  the  world.  I  have  hid  my  vexation  from  all  man- 
kind  ;  Inn  have  now  taken  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  am 
refolved  to  unbofom  myfelf  to  you,  and  lay  before  you 
wnat  grieves  me  and  all  the  fey.  You  have  very  often 
mentioned  particular  hardlhips  done  to  this  or  that 
•Lady  ;  but,  methinks,  you  have  not  in  any  one  Sp-cu- 
-,»t:pn  direftly  pointed  at  the  partial  freedcfii  men  take, 
ireafonab!e  confinement  women  are  obliged  to 
in  t>  -  only  circumftance  in  which  we  are  ncce:Tm!v  to 
have  a  commerce  \\ith  them,  that  of  i.jve  The  c  (<e 
V"L-  Vil.  K  '"  T',...- 
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'  of  celibacy  is   the  great  evil  of  our  nation  ;  and  the 
'  indulgence  of  the  vicious  conduct  of  men  in  that  ftate, 

*  with  the  ridicule  to  which  women  are  expofed,  though 
«  ever  fo  virtuous,  if  long  unmarried,  is  the  root  of  the 

*  greate.1  irregularities  of  this  nation.     To  {hew  you, 

*  Sir,  that  though  you  never  have  given  us  the  cata- 

*  Joguepf  a  Lady's  library  as  you  promifed,  we  read  books 
'  of  our  own  choofing,  I  fhall  infert  on  this  occafion  a 
'  paragraph  or  two  out  of  Echard's  Roman  Hiftory.     In 

*  the  4/}Ah  page  of  thefecond  volume  the  author  obferves, 
'  that  JtuguftiiS)  upon  his  return  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
'  a  war,  received  complaints  that  too  great  a  number  of 

*  the  young  men  of  quality  were  unmarried,     The  Em- 

*  pcror  thereupon  aflembled  the  whole  Equefirian  order  ; 
'  and  having  feparatcd  the  married  from  the  fing'16,  did 
'  particular  honours  to  the  former,  but  he  told  the  latter, 

*  that  is  to  fay,   Mr.  SPECTATOR,  he  told  the  Bache- 

*  lors,  "  That  their  lives  and  actions  had  been  fo  pecu- 
«'  liar,   that  he  knew  not  by  what  name  to  call  them  ; 
«'  not  by  that  of  men,  for  they  performed  nothing  that 
«'  was  manly  ;  not  by  that  of  citizens,  for  the  city  might 
«'  perifti  notwithftanding  their  care  ;  nor  by  that  of  Ro- 
«'  mam,  for  they  defigned  to  extirpate  the  Roman  name." 

*  Then  proceeding  to  (hew  his   tender  care  and  hearty 
«  affection  for  his  people,  he  furcher  told  them,  "  That 
«'  their  courfe  of  life  was  of  fuch  pernicious  confequence 
«'  to  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  the  Roman  nation,  that 
«'  he  could  notchoofe  but  tell  them,  that  all  other  crimes 
«'  put  together  could  not  equalize  theirs  :  For  they  were 

••'  guilty  of  murder,  in  not  fuffering  thofe  to  be  born 
«'  which  mould  proceed  from  them  ;  of  impiety,  in  cauf- 
"  ing  the  names  and  honours  of  their  anceftors  to  ceafe  ; 
«'  and  of  facrilege,  in  deftroying  their  kind,  which  pro- 
"  ceed  from  the  immortal  Gods,  and  human  nature, 
«« the  principal  thing  confecrated  to  them  :  Therefore 
«« in  this  refpect,  they  diflblved  the  government,  in  dif- 
«'  obeying  it  laws ;  betrayed  their  country,  by  making 
«cit  barren  and  wafte  ;  nay,  and  demolifhed  their  ciry, 
«'in  depriving  it  of  inhabitants.  And  he  was  fenfible 
«« that  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  kind  of  virtue 
«{  or  abftinence,  but  from  a  loofenefs  and  wantonnefs, 
"  which  ought  neve/  to  be  encouraged  in  any  civil  go- 

"  vernmem." 
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"  vernment."  There  are  no  particulars  dwelt  upon  that 
'  let  us  into  the  conduct  of  thefe  young  worthies,  whom 
"•  this  great  Emperor  treated  with  fo  much  juflice  and  in- 
'  dignation  ;  but  any  one  who  obferves  what  pafTes  in 
«  this  town,  may  very  well  frame  to  htmfelf  a  notion  of 
«  their  riots  and  debaucheries  all  night,  and  their  ap- 
«  parent  preparations  for  them  all  day.  It  is  not  to  be 
«  doubted  but  thefe  Romans  never  pafled  any  of  their  time 

*  innocently  but  when  they  were  afleep,  and  never  flept 

*  but  when  they  were  weary  and  heavy  with  excefles,  and 
«  flept  only  to  prepare  themfelves  for  the  repetition  of 
'  them.     If  you  did  your  duty  as  a  SPECTATOR,  you 
'  would  carefully  examine  into  the   number  of  births, 
«  marriages,  and  burials ;  and  when  you  had  deduced 
«  out  of  your  deaths  all  fuch  as  went  out  ©f  the  world 
«  without  marrying,  thencaft  up  the  number  of  both  fexea 
«  born  within  fuch  a  term  of  years  laft  paft,  you  might 
«  from  the  fingle  people  departed  make  fome  ufeful  m- 

*  ferences  or  gueffes  how  many  there  are  left  unmarried, 
«  and  raife  fome  ufeful  fcheme  for  the  amendment  of  the 
«  age  in  that  particular.  I  have  not  patience  to  proceed 
«  gravely  on  this  abominable  libertinifm  ;    for  I  cannot 
«  but  reflect,  as  I  am  writing  to  you,  upon  a  certain  lafci- 

*  vious  manner  which  all  our  young  Gentlemen  ufe  in 
'  public,  and  examine  our  eyes  with  a  petulancy  in  their 

*  own,  which  is  a  downright  affront  to  modefty.   Adif- 

*  dainful  look  on  fuch  an  occafion  is  returned  with  a 
'  countenance  rebuked,  but  by  averting  their  eyes  from 
'  the  woman  of  honourand  decency  to  fome  flippantcrea- 
'  ture,  who  will,  as  the  phrafe  is,  be  kinder.  I  muft  fet 

*  down  things  as  they  come  into  my  head,  without  ftand- 
'  ing  upon  order.  Ten  thoufand  to  one  but  the  gay  Gen- 

*  tlemen  who  ilared,  at  the  fame  time  is  an  houfe- keeper; 
'  for  you  muft  know  they  have  got  into  a  humour  of  late 
'  of  being  very  regular  in  their  fins,  and  a  young  fellow 
<   (hall  keep  his  four  maids  and  three  footmen  with  the 
«  greateft  gravity  imaginable.  There  are  no  Ids  than  fix 
'  of  thefe  venerable  houfe-keepers  of  my  acquaintance. 
'   This  humour  among  young  men  of  condition  is  imitat- 
'  ed  by  all  the  world  below  them,  and  a  general  diflolu- 
'  ticn  of  manners  arifes  from  this  one  fource  of  liberti- 
'  nifm,  without  frame  or  reprehenfion  in  the  male  youth. 
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'  It  is  from  this  one  fountain  that  fo  many  beautiful  help- 

*  lefs  young  women  are  facrificed  and  given  up  to  lewd - 
4  nefs,  fhime,  poverty,  and  difeafe.  It  is  to  this  alfo  ihat 
4  fo  many  excellent  young  women,  who  might  be  pat- 
«  terns  of  conjugal  affedlion  and  parentsof  a  worthy  race, 
«  pine  ur.der  unhappy  paflions  forfuch  as  have  not  atten- 

*  tion  enough  to  obferve,  or  virtue  enough  to  prefer  them 

*  to  their  common  wenches.  Now,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I 
«  mud  be  free  to  own  to  you,  that  [  myfelf  fuffer  a  tafte- 

*  lefs  infipid  Being,  from  a  consideration  ]    have  for'a 

*  man  who  would  not,  as  he  has  faid  in  my  hearing,  re«- 

*  fign  his   liberty  as  he  calls  it,   for  all  the  beauty  and 

*  wealth  the  whole  fex  is  poflefled  of;  Such  calamities  as 

*  thefe  would  not  happen,  if  it  could  poffibly  be  brought 

*  about,  that  by  fining  Bachelors   as  papifts  convift,  or 
'  the  like,  they  were  diftinguifhed  to  their  difadvantage 

*  from  the  reft  of  the  world,    who  fall  in  with  the  mea- 

*  fares  of  civil  fociety.     Left  you  fhculd  think  I   fpeak 

*  this  as  being,  according  to  the  fenfelefs  rude  phrafe,  a 

*  malicious  old  maid,  1  fhail  acquaint  you  I  am  a  woman 
4  of  condition  not  now  three  and  twenty,  and  have  had 

*  propofals  from  at  leaft  ten  different  men,  and  the  greater 

*  number  of  them  have  upon   the  upftiot  refufed  me. 

*  Something  or  other   is  always   amits  when  the   lover 

*  takes  to  fome  -new  wench:  A   fettlement  is  eafily  ex- 

*  cepted   againft ;  and   there  is  very  little  recourfe  to 

*  avoid    the    vicious  part  of  our  Youth,    but  throwing 

*  one's  felf  away   upon    fome  lifclefs  blockhead,  who, 

*  though   he    is  without    vice,  is  alfo    without    virtue. 

*  Now-a-days  we  rouft  be  contented  if  we  can  get  crca* 
4  tures  which  are  not  bad,  good  are  not  to  be  expected. 
«  iVIr.  SPECTATOR,  J  fat  near  you  the  other  day,    and 

*  think  I  did    not  difpleafe  your  Spe&atori-al  eye-fight; 
4  which  I  (hall  be  a  better  judgs  of  when  I  fee  whether 
4  you  take  notice  of  thefe  evils  your  own  way,  or  print 

*  this  memorial  dictated  from  the  difuainful  heavy  heart 
'  of, 

SIR, 
1*  Your  moji  oledient  bumble  fsr<uant , 

Rachel  VVelladay. 

Tharfdayi 
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Sing:-!a  qu&que  locum  tetMant  fert:ta  t/ecenfer, 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  92 

Let  ev'ry  thing  have  its  due  place. 


UPON  the  hearing  of  feveral  late  difputes  concern. 
ing  rank  and  precedence,  I  could  not  forbear 
aiming  myfelf  with  feme  obfervations,  which  I 
Lave  made  upon  the  learned  world,  as  to  this  great  par- 
ticular. By  the  learned  world  I  here  mean  at  large  all 
thofe  who  are  any  way  concerned  in  works  of  literature, 
whither  in  the  writing,  printing,,  or  repeating  part.  To 
begin  with  the  writers;  I  have  obferved  that  the  author 
of  a  Folio,  in  all  companies  and  converfations,  fets  him- 
felf  above  the  author  of  a  Quarto  ;  the  author  of  a  Quatto 
above  the  author  of  an  Ottawa  ;  and  fo  on,  by  a  gra- 
dual defcent  and  fubordsnation,  to  an  author  in  Twenty- 
Four!.  This  diflinclion  is  fo  well  obferved,  that  in  an 
aflembly  of  the  learned,  I  have  feen  a  Folio  writer  place 
himfelf  in  an  elbow-chair,  when  the  author  cf  a  Duo- 
decimo has,  out  of  a  juft  deference  to  his  fuperior  quality, 
feated  himfelf  upon  a  fquab.  In  a  word,  authors  are 
ufuaily  ranged  in  company  after  the  fame  manner  as 
their  works  are  upon  a  fhelf. 

The  moft  minute  pocket-author  hsth  beneath  him 
the  writers  of  all  pamphlets,  or  wo;ks  that  are  only 
ftftCi.ed.  As  for  the  pamphleteer,  Jie  takes  place  of 
none  but  of  the  authors  of  fingle  fheets,  and  of  that 
fraternity  who  publifli  their  labours  on  certain  days,  or 
on  every  day  of  the  week.  I  do  not  find  that  the  pre- 
cedency anion^  the  individuals,  in  this  latter  clafs  of 
writers,  is  yet  fettled. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  fo  11  rift  a  regard  to  the 

ceremonial  which  prevails  in  the  learned  world,  that  I- 

K  3,  never 
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never  prefumed  to  take  place  of  a  pamphleteer  until 
my  daily  papers  were  gathered  into  thofe  two  firfl  vo- 
lumes, which  have  already  appeared.  After  which,  I 
naturally  jumped  over  the  heads  not  only  of  all  pam- 
phleteers, but  of  every  OSa-vo  writer  in  Great-Britain, 
that  had  written  but  one  book.  I  am  alfo  informed  by 
my  bookfeller,  that  fix  Ofiavoj  have  at  all  times  been 
looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  to  a  Folio,  which  I  take 
notice  of  the  rather,  becaufe  I  would  not  have  the 
learned  world  furprifed,  if  after  the  publication  of  half 
a  dozen  volumes  I  take  my  place  accordingly.  When 
my  fcattered  forces  are  thus  rallied,  and  reduced  into 
regular  bodies,  I  flatter  myfelf  that  I  (hall  make  no 
defpicable  figure  at  the  head  of  them. 

Whether  thefe  rules,  which  have  been  received  time 
out  of  mind  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters,  were  nor 
r.riginally  eftablilhed  with  an  eye  to  our  paper  manufac- 
ture, I  fhall  leave  to  the  difcnfiion  of  others;  and  fhall 
only  remark  further  in  this  place,  that  all  Printers  and 
Bookfellers  take  the  wall  of  one  another,  according  to 
the  abovementioned  merits  of  the  authors  to  whom 
they  refpeftively  belong. 

}  corone  now  to  that  point  of  precedency  which  is  fet- 
tled among  the  three  learned  profefllons,  by  the  wifdora 
r.f  our  laws.  J  need  not  here  take  notice  of  the  rank 
which  is  allotted  to  every  doctor  in  each  of  thefe  profef- 
/ions,  who  are  all  of  them,  though  not  fo  high  as 
knights,  yet  a  degree  above  'fquires  ;  this  lad  order  of 
men  being  the  illiterate  body  of  the  nation,  are  confe- 
quently  thrown  together  into  a  clafs  below  the  three 
learned  profeflions.  I  mention  this  for  the  fake  of  fe- 
veral  rural  'fquires,  whofe  reading  does  not  rife  fo  high 
as  to  the  prefitit  State  of  England,  and  who  are  often  apt 
to  ufurp  that  precedency  which  by  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want  of  learning,  which  ha* 
planted  them  in  this  ftation,  may  in  fome  meafure  exte- 
jiuate  their  raifdemeanour;  and  our  profefibrs  ought  to 
pardon  them  when  they  offend  in  this  particular,  confi- 
dering  that  they  are  in  a  fl  ate  of  ignorance,  or,  as  we  ufual- 
ly  fay,  do  not  know  their  right  hand  from  their  left. 

There  is  another  tribe  of  perfons  who  are  retainers  to 
the  learned  world,  and  who  regulate  themfeJves  upon  all 

occafions 
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occasions  by  feveral  laws  peculiar  to  their  body  :  I  mean 
the  players  or  aftors  of  both  fexes.  Among  thefe  it  is  a 
Handing  and  uncontroverted  principle,  that  a  tragedian 
always  takes  place  of  a  comedian  ;  and  it  is  very  well 
known  the  merry  drolls  who  make  us  laugh  are  always 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  and  in  every  enter- 
tainment give  way  to  the  dignity  of  the  buficin.  It  is  « 
Itage-maxim,  Once  a  King,  and  always  a  King.  For 
this  reafon  it  would  be  thought  veryabfurdin  Mr.  Bui' 
lock,  notwithllanding  the  height  and  gracefulncfs  of  hi» 
perfon,  to  fit  at  the  right  hand  of  an  hero,  though  he 
were  but  five  foot  high.  The  fame  dillinftion  is  obfeiv- 
cd  among  the  Ladies  of  the  theatre.  Queens  and  He- 
roines preferve  their  rank  in  private  conversation,  while 
thofe  who  are  waiting. women  and  maids  of  honour  upon 
the  ftage,  keep  their  diftance  alfo  behind  the  fcenes. 

I  Ihall  only  add,  that  by  a  parity  of  reafon,  all  writers 
of  trsgedy  look  upon  it  as  their  due  to  be  feated,  ferved, 
or  faluted  before  comic  writers  :  Thofe  who  deal  in 
tragi-comedy  ufually  taking  their  feats  between  the  au- 
thors of  either  fide.  There  has  been  a  long  difpute  for 
precedency  between  the  tragic  and  heroic  poets.  Arijlotle 
would  have  the  latter  yield  the  Pas  to  the  former  ;  but 
Mr,  Dryden  and  many  others  would  never  fubmit  to  this 
decifion.  Burlefque  writers  pay  the  fame  deference  to  the 
heroic,  as  comic  writers  to  their  ferious  brothers  in  the 
drama. 

By  thisfhort  table  of  laws,  order  is  kept  up,  and  dif- 
tinclion  preferved  in  the  whole  republic  of  letters.  O 


K  4-  Friday^ 
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Sic  isi/itm  Vererl ;   cui  plactjt  ifflfa'-fj 
Fcrmas  atque  animus  fub  jfga  ahenea. 
S*e-vo  mitlere  cumjoco, 

Hor.  Od.  33. 1.  i.  ver.  10. 
Thus  Venus  fpor-ts :  The  rich,  the  bafe, 
Unlike  in  forcune,  and  in  face, 
To  difagreeing  love  provokes  j 
When  cruelly  jocofe, 
She  ties  the  fatal  noofe, 
And  binds  unequal*  to  ihe  brazen  yokes. 

CREECH. 

IT  Is  very  ufual  for  thofe  who  have  been  fe  if  ere  upon 
marriage,  in  feme  part  or  enher  of  their  Jive«,  to  enter 
into  the  fraternity  which  they  have  ridiculed,  and  to 
lee  their  rallery  return  upon  their  own  heads.  J  fcarce 
ever  knew  a  woman-hater  that  did  not,  fooner  or  later, 
pay  for  it.  Marriage,  which  is  a  blefling  to  another  man, 
falls  upon  fuch  an  one  as  a  judgment.  Mr.  Ccngreve's 
Old  Bachelor  is  fet  forth  to  us  with  much  wit  and  humour, 
as  an  example  of  this  kind.  Jn  fhort,  thofe  who  have 
jnoft  dilTinguifhed  therafelves  by  railing  at  the  fex  in  ge- 
neral, very  often  make  an  honourable  amends,  by  choof- 
ing  one  of  the  moft  worthlefs  perfons  of  it,  for  a  com- 
panion and  yoke-fellow.  Hymen  takes  his  revenge  in 
kind,  on  thofe  who  turn  his  myfteries  into  ridicule. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb,  who  was  fo  unmercifully 
witty  upon  the  women,  in  a  couple  of  letters,  which  f 
Jately  communicated  to  the  public,  has  given  the  Ladies 
ample  fatisfaclion  by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter;  a 
piece  of  neus  wJiich  came  to  our  club  by  the  laft  pcfl. 
The  Ttmplar  is  very  pofuive  that  he  has  married  a  dairj  - 
jnaid  :  But  Will,  in  his  letter  to  me  on  this  occafion,  fets 
the  bed  face  upon  the  matter  that  he  can,  and  gives  a 
inore  tolerable  account  of  his  fpoufe.  J  mud  conftfs  I 
fcnietbing  more  than  ordinary,  when  upon 
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opening  the  letter  I  found  that  Will  was  fallen  off  from- 
his  former  gaiety,  having  changed  Dear  ^pec,  which  was 
his  ufual  falute  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter,  into  My 
worthy  Friend,  and  fubfcribed  hirnfelf  in  the  latter  end 
of  it  at  full  length  William  H^tytmt,  In  fhort,  the 
gay,  the  bud,  the  vain  7/^.Y.  Himyc(,nb>  who  had  made- 
love  to  every  great  fortune  that  has  appeared  in  town  for 
above  thirty  years  together,  and  boafted  of  favours  f;ozn 
Ladies  whom  he  had  r.ever  feen,  is  at  length  wedded  to 
a  plain  country  gul. 

His  letter  gives  us  the  piflure  of  a  converted  rake. 
The  fnber  charafter  of  the  hufBand  is  dalhed  with  the- 
man  of  the  town,  and  enlivened  with  thofe  little  cant- 
phrafcs  which  have  made  my  friend  //'///often  thouohc 
very  pretty  coaipauy.  But  let  us  hear  what  he  fays  for 
himfelf. 

My  wrthy  friend, 

IQueftion  not  but  yon  and  the  reft  of  my  acquain- 
tance, wonder  that  I,  who  have  lived  in  iheiineke. 
and  galantries  of  the  town  for  thirty  years  together,, 
fr.ould  all  on  a  fudden  grow  fond  of  a  country  life. 
Kad  not  rry  dog  of  a  de-vard  run  away  as  he  did,  with- 
out miking  up  his  account',  I  had  tf ill  been  imrm-rfecL 
in  fin  and  fea-coal.  Rut  fince  my  late  forced  vifit  to 
my  eflate,  I  am  fopleafed  with  it,  that  I  am  rc-K/hcd  to 
live  and  die  upon  it.  I  am  every  day  abroad  among, 
my  acres,  and  can  icarce  forbear  filling  my  letter  wit!i 
breezes,  (hades,  flowers,  meadows,  an d  purling  llrearns. 
The  fimplicity  of  manners,  which  I  have  heard  you  fj 
often  fpeak  cf,  *r:d  which  appears  here  in  perfection, 
charms  me  wonderfully.  As  an  inftance  of  it,  I  muft 
acquaint  you,  and  by  ycur  means,  the  whole  club,  that 
]  have  lately  married  one  of  my  tenant's  daughters. 
She  is  born  of  honeil  parents,  and  though  fr.e  has  no 
portion  (he  his  a  great  deal  cf  virtue.  The  natural 
fweetaefs  and  innocence-of  her  behaviour,  the  frcfhr.cfs 
of  her  comp'exion,  the  unaided  turn  of  her  fhape  and 
perfon,  (hot  me  through  and  through  every  time  I  law 
her,  and  did  more  execution  upon  me  in  gn-gram,  thai 
the  greatell  beauty  in  town  or  court  had  ever  core  in 
brocade,  In  ilicrt,  fhe  is  fuch  an  on-:  as  proaiifcs  me  a 
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good  heir  to  my  eftate;  and  if  by  her  means  I  can- 
not leave  to  my  children  what  are  falfly  called  the 
gifts  of  birth,  high  titles  and  alliances,  I  hope  to 
convey  to  them  the  more  real  and  valuable  gifts  of 
birth,  ftrong  bodies  and  healthy  conftitutions.  As 
for  your  fine  women,  I  need  not  tell  thee  that  I  know 
them.  I  have  had  my  fhare  in  their  graces,  but  no 
more  of  that.  It  fhall  be  my  bufinefs  hereafter  to  live 
the  life  of  an  honeft  man,  and  to  adl  as  becomes  the 
mailer  of  a  family.  I  queftion  not  but  1  fhall  draw 
upon  me  the  rallery  of  the  town,  and  be  treated  to 
the  tune  of  The  Marriage  Hater  mat  eked  \  but  I  am 
prepared  for  it.  I  have  been  as  witty  upon  others  in 
my  time.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  faw  fuch  a  tribe  of 
fafhionable  young  fluttering'  cozcombs  (hot  up,  that  I 
did  not  think  my  poft  of  an  Homme  de  rutlle  any  longer 
tenable.  I  felt  a  certain  fliffhefs  in  my  limbs,  which 
intirely  deftroyed  that  jantinefs  of  air  I  was  once 
mafier  of.  Befides,  for  I  may  now  confefs  my  age  to 
thee,  I  have  been  eight  and  forty  above  thefe  twelve 
years.  Since  my  retirement  into  the  country  will  make 
a  vacancy  in  the  club,  I  could  wifh  you  would  fill  up 
my  place  with  my  friend  Tom  Dapperwit.  He  has  an 
infinite  deal  of  fire,  and  knows  the  town.  For  my 
own  part,  as  I  have  faid  before,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
live  hereafter  fuitable  to  a  man  in  my  Ration,  as  a 
prudent  head  of  a  family,  a  good  hufband,  a  careful 
father  (when  it  fhall  fo  happen)  and  as 
Tour  moji  Jincere  friend, 

and  bumble  fer<vant, 
O  WILLIAM  HONEYCOMB. 


Saturday, 
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Saturday,  November  8. 


£>ui  mare  &  ttrrai  •Mriifqut  mundum 

Temperat  boris  : 
TJnde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo, 
Nee  <vigtt  quicquam  Jimile  aut  fecundum* 

Hor.  Od.  iz.l.i.  ver.  15, 

Who  guides  below,  and  rules  above, 
The  great  difpofer,  and  the  mighty  King  : 
Than  he  none  greater,  next  him  none, 

That  can  be,  is,  or  was  ; 
Supreme  he  fingly  fills  the  throne. 

CREECH.. 

SlmcniJet  being  afked  by  Dlonyjtus  the  tyrant  what 
God  was,  defired  a  day's  time  to  confider  of  it  be- 
fore he  made  his  reply.  When  the  day  was  expired, 
he  defired  two  days;  and  afterwards,  inftead  of  return- 
ing his  anfwer,  demanded  ftill  double  the  time  to  con- 
fider of  it.  This  great  poet  and  philofopher,  the  more  he- 
contemplated  the  nature  of  the  deity,  found  that  he- 
waded  but  the  more  out  of  his  depth;  and  that  he  loft 
himfelf  in  the  thought,  inftead  of  finding  an  end  of  it. 
If  we  confider  the  idea  which  wife  men,  by  the  light 
of  reafon,  have  framed  of  the  divine  Being,  it  amounts 
to  this;  That  he  has  in  him  all  the  perfection  of  a  fpiri- 
tual  nature  ;  and  fince  we  have  no  notion  of  any  kind 
of  fpiritual  perfection  but  what  we  difcover  in  our  own 
fouls,  we  join  infinitude  to  each  kind  of  thefe  perfec- 
tions, and  what  is  a  faculty  in  an  human  foul,  becomes 
an  attribute  in  God.  We  exift  in  place  and  time,  the  di- 
vine Being  fills  the  immenfity  of  fpace  with  his  prefence, 
and  inhabits  eternity.  We  are  poflefied  of  a  little  power 
and  a  little  knowledge,  the  divine  Being  is  almighty  and 
omnifcient.  In  fhort,  by  adding  infinity  to  any  kind  of 
perfection  we  enjoy,  and  by  joining  all  thefe  different 
kinds  of  perfections  in  one  Being,  we  form  our  idea  of 
the  great  Sovereign  of  nature. 

K6  Though* 


bo"  T  H  E     S>  E  C  T  A  T  0  R. 

Though  every  one  who  thinks  mufl  have  made  this 
ob'fervation,  I  fhall  produce  Mr.  Locke's  authority  to  the 
fame  purpofe,out  of  his  Effiiy  on^Human  Understanding. 
Jf  we  examine  the  idea  we  bav'fc  of  the  incomprehen- 
fible  fupreme  Being,  we  (hall  find,  that  we  come  by  it 
the   fame  way  ;  and  that  the  complex  ideas  we  have 
both  of  God  and  feparate  fpirits,vare  made  up  of  the 
fimple  iasat  we  receive   from  refexion_:  v.  g.  having, 
from  what  we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas  of 
exigence  and  deration,    of  knowledge  and  power,  of 
'  pleafure  and  happinefs,  and  of  feveral  other  qualities 
and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have  than  to  be  with- 
out ;  when  we  would  frame  zftjjea  the  moft  fuitable 
we  can  to  the  fupreme  Being,  we  enlarge  every  one  of 
thefe  with  our  ids  a  of  infinity  ;    and  fo  putting  them 
together,  make  our  complex  /V™  cf  Gad.' 
h  is  not  impoflible  that  there  may  be  many  kinds  of 
fpiritual  perfection,  befides  thofe  which  are  lodged  in  an 
human  foul  ;  but  it  is  impoiFole  that  we  fhould  have  the 
ideas  of  any  kinds  of  perfection,  except  thofe  of  which' 
we  have  fome  fmall  rays  and  fhort  imperfccl  ftrokes  in 
our-felves*  It  would  be  therefore  a  very  high  prefurnption 
10  determine  whether  the  fupreme  Being  has  not  many 
more  attributes  than  thofe  which  enter  into  our  concep- 
ceptionsof  him.  This  is  certain,  that  if  there  be  any  kind' 
of  fpiritual  perfection  which  is  not  marked  out  in  an  hu- 
man foul,  it  belongs  in  its  fulnefs  to  tin-  Divine  nature. 

Several  eminent  philofophcrs  have  imagined  that  the 
foul,  in,  her  feparate  ftate,  may  have  new  faculties  fpring- 
inc;  up  in  her,  which  Hie  is  not  capable  of  exerting  dur- 
ing her  prefent  union  with'  the  body  ;  and  whether  thefe 
faculties  may  not  correfpond  with  other  attribuies  in  the 
Divine  nature,  and  open  to  as  hereafter  new  matter  of 
wonder  and  adoration,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  This, 
as  I  have  faid  before,  we  ought  to  acquiefe  in,  thst  tKe 
lovereign  Being,  the  great  Author  of  nature,  has  in  him 
all  pofiible  perfection,  as  we!!  in  kind  as  in  d'gree  ;  to- 
fpeak  according  to  oar  mctnods  of  conceiving,  \  friall 
only  add  under  this  head,  that  when  we  have  raifed  our 
notion  of  this  infinite  D^-ing  as  high  as  it  is  polHble  for  the 
mind  of  man  to  go,  it  wiil  fall  infinitely  fhoit  of  what  he 
really  is.  Thirt  u  no  cud  of  h;:  grtatnrji :  Th?  moil' ex- 
alted 
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sited  creature  he  has  made,  is  only  capable  of  adoring 
it,   none  but  himfelf  can  comprehend  it. 

The  advice  of  the  Ton  of  Si'-acb  is  very  juft  and  fubllme 
in  this  light.  By  bis  'word,  all  things  ctrnji/i.  We  may 
fpeak  mucht  and  yet  com'.  Jbort :  ivbertforeinfum,  he  /'/  all* 
Hoiv  Jhall  <we>l>s  able  to  magnify  him  ?  For  ht  is  great  above- 
all  bis  imorks.  The  L'.rd  is  terrible  and  very  great  ;  and 
marvellous  in  bis  power .  Wrhen  you  glorify  the  Lord,  exalt 
him  as  muck  as  ycu  can  .••  For  even  yet  iviil  be  far  txctfd. 
And  -iv benyou  exalt  him,  put  foitb  all  your  ftren^tb,  aid  bt~ 
not  iufa*y  ;  for  yaw  can  never  go  far  enough,  ll^ho  hath 
jeen  biw,  that  be  might  ttli  us  ?  jftid  ivbo  can  magnify  bi>n 
as  he  is?  T^bjre  a*e  yet  bid  g> eater  things  than  tbrfe  btt 
fur  ive  have  Jcea  but  a  fe<zv  tf  his  luorks. 

I  have  here  only  cor.fidered  the  fupreme  Being  by  the 
light  of  rcafcn  and  philofophy.  If  we  would  fee  him  in 
ail  the  wonders  of  his  mercy  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
revelation,  which  reprefents  him  to  U5,  not  only  as  infi- 
nitely great  and  glorious,  but  as  infinitely  good  and  jult 
in  his  difpenfations  towards  man.  But  as  this  is  a  theory 
which  falls  under  every  one's  confideration,  though  in- 
deed it  can  never  be  fufficiently  confiJered,  I  fnall  here 
oniy  take  notice  of  that  habitual  worfhip,  and  veneration- 
which  \ve  ought  to  pay  to  this  Almighty  Being.  We 
fhould  often  refrefh  oar  minds  with  the  thought  of  him, 
and  annihilate  ourfelves  before  him,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  worthleil'nefs,  and  of  his  tranfcendent 
excellency  and  perfection.  This  would  imprint  in  our 
minds  fuch  a  conftant  and  uninterrupted  awe  and  vene- 
ration as  that  which  I  am  here  recommending,  and 
which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of  inceflant  prayer,  and  rea- 
fonable  humiliation  of  the  foul  before  him  who  made  i'. 

This  would  effectually  kill  in  us  all  the  little  feeds  of 
pride,  vanity,  and  felf-conceir,  which  are  apt  to  (hoot  up 
in  the  minds  of  fuch  whofe  thoughts  turn  more  on  tho  e 
comparative  advantages  which  they  enjoy  over  fome  of 
their  fellow-creature?,  than,  on  that  isifinite  dillance 
which  is  placed  between  them  and  the  fupreme  model  of 
all  perfection.  It  would  likewife  quicken  our  defires  and 
endeavours  of  uniting  ourfclv.s  to  him  by  all  the  aflsoi" 
religion  and  virtue. 

Such 
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Such  an  habitual  homage  to  the  fupreme  Being 
would,  in  a  particular  manner,  banilri  from  among  us 
that  prevailing  impiety  of  ufmg  his  name  on  the  moll 
trivial  occafions. 

I  find  the  following  paffage  in  an  excellent  fermon, 
preached  at  the  funeral  of  a  Gentleman  who  was  an  ho- 
nour to  his  country,  and  a  more  diligent  as  well  as  fuc- 
cefsful  inquirer  into  the  works  of  nature,  than  any  other 
our  nation  has  ever  produced  :  '  He  had  the  profoundeft 
veneration  for  the  great  God  of  heayen  and  earth  that 
I  have  ever  obferved  in  any  perfon.   'The  very  name 
of  God  was  never  mentioned  by  him  w'lthout  a  paufe 
and  a  vifible  flop  in  his  difcourfe;  in  which,  one  that 
knew  him  moft  particularly  above  twenty  years,  has 
told  me,  that  he  was  foexaft,  that  he  does  not  remem- 
ber to  have  obferved  him  once  to  fail  in  it. 
Every  one  knows  the  veneration  which  was  paid  by 
the  Jews  to  a  name  fo  great,  wonderful  and  holy.  They 
would  net  let  it  enter  even  into  their  religious  difcourfes. 
What  can  we  then  think  of  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  fo 
tremendous  a  name  in  the  ordinary  expreffions  of  their 
anger,  mirth,  and  moft  impertinent  paffions  ?  Of  thofc 
who  admit  it  into  the  moft  familiar  queftions  and  afler- 
tions,  ludicrous  phrafes  and  works  of  humour  ?  not  to 
mention   thofe  who  violate  it   by  folemn  perjuries  ?  It 
would  be  an  affront  to  reafon  to  endeavour  to  fet  forth 
the  horror  and  profanenefs  of  fuch  a  pradice.  The  very 
mention  of  it  expofes  it  fufficiently  to   thofe  in   whom 
the  light  of  nature,  not  to  fay  religion,  is  not  utterly 
extinguiihed.  Q 


Monday, 
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.          Fungor  vice  cotis  aeutum 

Redder e  qua  f err  urn  valet ,  exfors  ipfa  fecandi, 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  304. 
I  play  the  whetftone :  ufelefs  and  unfit 
To  cut  myfelf,  I  iharpen  others  wit.  CREECH. 

IT  is  a  very  honeft  action  to  be  ftudious  to  produce 
other  mens  merit ;  and  I  make  no  fcruple  of  faying  I 
have  as  much  of  this  temperas  any  man  in  the  world. 
It  would  not  be  a  thing  to  be  bragged  of,  but  that  it  is 
what  any  man  may  be  matter  of  who  will  take  pains 
enough  for  it.  Much  obfervation  of  the  unworthinefs  in 
being  pained  at  the  excellence  of  another,  will  bring  you 
to  a  fcorn  of  yourfelf  for  that  unwillingnefs ;  And  when 
you  have  got  fo  far,  you  will  find  it  a  greater  pleafure  than, 
you  ever  before  knew,  to  be  zealous  in  promoting  the 
fame  and  welfare  of  the  praife-worthy.  1  do  not  fpeak 
this  as  pretending  to  be  a  mortified  felf-denying  man,  but 
as  one  who  has  turned  his  ambition  into  a  right  channel. 
I  claim  to  myfelf  the  merit  of  having  extorted  excellent 
productions  from  a  perfon  of  the  greateft  abilities,  who 
would  not  have  let  them  appeared  by  any  other  means  ; 
to  have  animated  a  few  young  Gentlemen  into  worthy 
purfuits,  who  will  be  a  glory  to  our  age ;  and  at  all  times, 
and  by  all  poffible  means  in  my  power,  undermined  the 
interefts  of  ignorance,  vice,  and  folly,  and  attempted  to 
fubflitute  in  their  ftead,  learning,  piety,  and  good  fenfe. 
It  is  from  this  honeft  heart  that  I  find  myfelf  honoured 
as  a  Gentleman-ufher  to  the  arts  and  fciences.  Mr. 
Tickell  and  Mr.  Pcpe  have,  it  feenas,  this  idea  of  me.  The 
former  has  writ  me  an  excellent  paper  of  verfes  in  praife, 
forfooth,  of  myfelf;  and  the  other  inclofed  for  my  perufal 
an  admirable  poem,  which  I  hope,  will  (hortly  fee  the 
light.  In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  fupprefs  any  thought 
of  his,  but  infert  this  fentiment  about  the  dying  words  cf 
Adrian,  I  will  not  determine  in  the  cafe  he  mentions;  but 

have 
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have  thus  much  to  fay  in  favour  of  his  argument,  that 
many  of  his  own  works  which  I  have  feen,  convince  me 
rhat  x-ery  .pretty  and  very,  fublime  fentiments  may  he. 
lodged  in  the  fame  bofora  without  diminution  to  its 
g-reatnefs. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  TT  Was  the  other  day  in  company  with  fTve  or  fix  men 
'  JL  of  fome  learning;  where  chancing  to  mention  the 

*  famous  verfes  which  the  Emperor -Parian  fpoke  on  his 
'  death  bed,  they  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  piece  of 

if*  gaiety  unworthy  that  Prince  in  thofe  en  cum  fiances.  I 
«  could  not  but  diflent  from  this  opinion  :  Methinks  it 
«  was  by  no  means  a  gay,  but  a  very  fc-rious  foliloquy 

*  to  his  foul  at  the  point  of  his  departure:  in  uhich  fcnfe 
r  I  naturally  took  thefe  veries   at  my  firfl  reading  them 
<  when  I  was  very  youpf*,  and  before  I  knew  what  in- 
«.  terpretation  the  world  generally  put  upon  iheai ;. 

'  Animula  'vaguSa,   blatidul(tr 

'     '    Hoj£C3   COWfJqi<e  eoi'pori!, 

«  £>ufs  r.unc  atibu  in  Icca  y 
1  Pallidula,  rigiia,  nndit'a^ 
'-  Nee  (ut  Jolts}  dabis  jo: a  ! 

f  dlas,  wy.foul!  tbcu  pleafmg  companion  of  this  lady,  that? 
'fatting  thitig  that  art  now  dufriii.g  it  !  <u.bitker  art 

'  then  flying?   To  what  unknown   region?   Thau    art    all 

*  tr(mbling,f tar fult  and  penf.i't*      New  n/t. hat  is  becn/ie  of 
'  thy  firmer  -v.it  and  hum:.ur  ?   TLou  f.alt  jcjl  ami  te  gay, 
4  no  more.      I  confefs  I  cannot  apprehend  where  lies  the 
'  trifling  in  all'  tb.isj.it  is  the  me  ft  natural  and  obvinus- 

*  refleclion  imaginable  to  a  dying  man  :   and  if  we  con- 
••  fidtr  the  Emperor  was  a  heathen,  th.at  doubt  concern- 
«  ing  the  future  flate  of  his   foul  will  fcem  fo   far  from 

*  bemg  the  eft'ecl:  of  want  of  thought,  that  it  was  fcarce 
'  reafonable  he  fliould  think  otherwife;   not  to  mention 
'  that  here  is  a  plain  confefiion  included  of  his  belief  in 
«•  its  immortality.     The  diminutive  epithets  <i[  y.jgu'a, 

*  U.'andu'a,  and  the  i ell,  appear  not  to  me  as  expreflions 
.'  of  Itvity,  but  rather  of  endearment  and  concern;  fuel* 

*  as   we  find   in  Catullus,  ard    the  authors  of  Htndeca- 

*  Jjllabi  after  him,  where  they  are  ui'ed  to  cxprefs  the 

1  utmoli 
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•  utmoft   love  and  tendernefs  fur  their  miftrefles.  - 

*  If  you  think  me  right  in  my  notion  of  the  lalt  words 

•  of  Adrian,  be  pleafed  to  infert  this  in  the  Sfeflator-} 

*  if  not,  to  fupprefs  it. 

Jam,  &c*. 

To  the  fappofed  Author  of  the 


IN  courts  licentious,  and  a  Jhamele 
How  long  the  war  Jba.ll  it  it  with  virtue  wage  ? 
Inc.  hauled  by  this  proftitutedfair, 
Our  ysu:h  run  headlong  in  the  fatal  fnart  j 
In  bright  cf  rapture  ctafp  ttnbetded  pair.s, 
And  Juck  pollution  thro*  their  tingling  'veins, 


'tltfi  thoughts  unfiick  'J  the  prieji  may  htar,. 
And  the  pure  <veflal  in  her  bofim  wear. 
?'o  ccnjcious  blufoes  and  d  mi  nifty  d  pride, 
3"fy  glafs-  betrays  what  treacherous  love  would  hide  ,, 
Nor  hc.rjb  thy  precepts,   but  infu'd  ly  ftealth, 
Plcafe  iL/j:l<!  they  cure,  and  cheat  us  into  health. 
Thy  works  in  Chloe'j  toilet  gain  a  part, 
And  with  his  tailor  fa  are  tl~e  foplir.g's  heart  :. 
Laftfd  in  thy  fat  ire,  the  penurious  cit 
Laughs  at  hitnfelf  and  finds  no  harm  in  -nit  : 
From  felon  gamefttrs  the  raw  '/quire  is  fret, 
And  Britain  otus  her  refcud  oaks  tothee, 
His  mifs  thi  frolic  <vifcout;t  dreads  to  toaft, 
Or  his  third  cure  the  Jballow  templar  boafl  ; 
And  the  rajh  fool  <who  fcorn'd  tht  I  eaten  roaJt 
Dares  quake  at  thunder,  and  ccnfe/i  his  God. 

The  Irainlefs  /tripling,  who,  ixpeli'd  to  teivnt, 
Damn\i  the  Jiijf,  college  and  pedantic  gown, 
Aiu'dby  thy  nave,  is  dumb,  and  thrice  a  ivceb 
Sp'Hs  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek. 
A  ffintring  tribt  /.  Jucb  Urn  to  wide  efiait!, 
With  ysa  and  no  in  Jen-itts  bold  Abates  : 
At  length  defbiSd,  each  to  his  fa  id  retires, 
Firjl  <with  the  dogs,   and  King  amity  the  '/j-tiret  *, 
From  pert  to  '  flupid  fenks  fupinely  down, 
InjQutb  a  coxcomb^and  in  age'.a  c/au-n.. 

Suck 
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Such  readtrs  fcorn'd,  thou  iving'ft  thy  daring  fight 
Above  the  ftars,  and  tread1  ft  the  field s  tf  light  ; 
Fame,  beav'n  and  hell,  are  thy  exalted  theme, 
And  vifions  fuch  as  Jove  himfelf  might  dream  ; 
Man  funk  tojlav'ry,  tbo'  to  glory  born, 
Heav'n's  pride  tuben  ujright,  and  depraved  his  /corn-. 

Such  hints  alone  could  Britifh  Virgil  lendr 
And  ihou  alone  defer  we  from  Juch  a  friend  : 
A  debtfo  borrowed,  is  illuftrious  Jhame, 
And  fame  <wben  Jhar'd  ivitb  h  m  is  double  fame. 
SoftuJPdvjithfwetti,   by  biauty's  Queen  be/tow* d^ 
Writh  more  than  mortal  charms  ./Eneas  glowed. 
Such  gtn'rous  ftrifes  Eugene  and  Marlbror/rj, 
And  as  in  glory,  fo  in  friendfiip  vie. 

Ptrmit  tbffe  lines  by  tbee  to  live— nor  blame 
A  mufe  that  pants  and  languijbes  for  fame  ; 
That  fears  to  Jink  when  humbler  themes  Jhe  Jings, 
Loft  in  the  mafs  cf  mean  forgotten  things. 
Received  by  tbee,  1  prophefy,  my  rhimes 
The  praife  of  virgins  infuccteding  times  .* 
fifix'd  <witb  thy  *u.orks,  their  life  no  bounds  foall  fee t 
But  ft  and  protected  as  infpir'd,  by.tbet. 

So  feme  iveakjhoot,  nvhich  elft  would  pearly  rifet 
Jove'j  tree  adapts,  and  lifts  him  to  the  Jkies ; 
Thro*  the  new  pupil  foji' ring  juices  floiu, 
Tbrvft  forth  the  gens,  and  give  tbefoiu'rs  ta  6'cw 
Aloft ;  immortal  reigns  the  plant  unknown, 
W^ilh  borroiu'd  life,  and  vigour  not  his  own. 

To  the    S  F  E  C  T  A  T  0  R-G  E  N  E  R  A  L. 

Mr.  John  Sly  humbly  Jheweth, 

upon  reading  the  deputation  given  to  the 


faid  Mr.  John  Sly,  all  perfons  paffing  by  hii 

'•  obfervatory  behaved  themfelves  with  the  fame  deco- 
'  rum,  as  if  your  honour  yourfelf  had  been  prefent. 

'  That  your  faid  officer  is  preparing,  according  to 
'  your  honour's  fecret  inftruftions,  hats  for  the  feveral 

'  kinds 
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kinds  of  heads  that  make  figures  in  the  realms  of 
Great- Britain,  with  cocks  fignificant  of  their  powers 
and  faculties. 

'  That  yourfaid  officer  has  taken  due  notice  of  your 
inftruclions  and  admonitions  concerning  the  inter- 
nals of  the  head  from  the  outward  form  of  the  fame. 
His  hats  for  men  of  the  faculties  of  law  and  phyfic 
do  but  juft  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to  their  fa- 
gacity  j  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face  ;  and  he 
has  prepared  a  familiar  eafy  cock  for  all  good  com- 
panions betwen  the  above  mentioned  extremes.  For 
this  end  he  has  confulted  the  moft  learned  of  his  ac- 
quaintance for  the  true  form  and  dimenfions  of  the 
LtpMmm  Cafuf,  and  made  a  hat  fit  for  it. 
'  Your  faid  officer  does  further  reprefent,  That  the 
young  divines  about  town  are  many  of  them  got  into 
the  cock  military,  and  defires  your  inftruftions  therein. 
'  That  the  town  has  been  for  feveral  days  very  well 
behaved,  and  farther  your  {aid  officer  faith  not.  T 
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Jmmo  duat  dabot  inquit  ille,  unajj  par  urn  eft  : 
Et  fe  duarum  fcenittbit,  addentur  du<e  PL  AUT. 

Nay,  fays  he,  if  one  is  too  little,  I  will  give  you  two; 
And  if  two  will  not  fatisfy  you,  I  will  add  two  more* 

To  ibt  SPECTATOR. 
S  I  R» 

YOU  have  often  given  us  v«ry  excellent  difcourfet 
againft  that  unnatural  cuftom  of  parents,  in 
forcing  their  children  to  marry  contrary  to  their 
inclinations.  My  own  cafe,  without  farther  preface,  I 
will  lay  before  you,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  it.  My 
father  and  mother  both  being  in  declining  years,  would 
fain  fee  me,  their  eldeft  fon,  as  they  caH  it,  fettled.  I 
am  as  much  for  that  as  they  can  be;    but  I  muft  be 
fettled,  it  feems,  not  according  to  my  own,  but  their 
hking.     Upon  this  account,.  I  am  teized  every  day.. 

'  becaafe 
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*  beeaufe  I  have  not  yet  fallen  into  love,  in  fpite  of  na- 

*  tu-re,  with  one  of  a  neighbouring  Gentleman's  datigh- 

*  ters ;  for  out  of  their  abundant  gtnerofity,  they  give 
'  me  the  choice  of  four.  Jack,  begins  my  father,  Mrs. 
'  Catharine  is  a  fine  woman — Yes,  Sir,  but  fl.e  is  rather 

*  too  old • She  will  make   the  more  difcreet 

*  manager,  boy.     Then  my  mother  plays  her  part.     Js 

*  not  Mrs.  Betty  exceeding  fair  ?!  Yes,  Madam,  but  fne 
'  is  of  no  converfation  ;  (he   has  no  fire,  no  agreeable 

*  vivacity  ;  flie  neither  fpeaks  nor   looks   with    fpirir. 
'  True,   fon  ;   but  for  thofe  very  reafons,  flie  will  be  an 
'  eafy,  fofc,  obliging,  tradable  creature.  After  all,  cries 
'  an  old  aunt,  (who  belongs  to  the  clafs  of  thofe  who 
'  read  plays  with  fpectacles  on)  what  think  yon,  Ne- 
'  phew,  of  proper  Mrs.  Dorothy  ?  What  do  1  think  ?  whyr 
'  I  think  {he  cannot  be  above  fix  foot  two  inches  high. 
'  Well,  well,  you  may  banter  as  long  as  you  pleafe,-  but 

*  height  of  flature  is  comrrandino;  and  majeftic    Come, 
'  come,  fays  a  coufin  of^mine  in  the  family,    1  will  fit 

*  him  ;  Fidelia  is  yet  behind-  — Pretty  Pvflifs  Fiddy 
f  muft  pleafe  you —  Oh  !  your  very  humble  fer- 

*  vant  dear  Coz,  fhe  is  as  much  too  young  as  her  eldeft 
'  filler  is  too  old.     Is  it  fo  indeed,  a.uoth  ihe,  good  Mr. 

*  Pert  ?   You  that  are  but  barely  turned  cf  twenty-two, 
'  and  Mifs  Fiddy  in  half  a    year's  time  will  be  in   her 
4  teens,  and  ftie  is  capable  of  learning  any  thing.    Then 

*  fhe  will  be  fo  obfervant  ;  (he  will  cry  perhaps  now  ami 

*  then,  but  never  be  angry.     Thus  they  will  think  for 
'  me.  in  this   matter,  wherein   I   am  more  particularly 
'  concerned  than  any  body  elfe.  Jf  I  name  any  woman 
'  in  the  world,  one  of  thefe  daughters  has  certainly  the 
«  fame  qualities.  Yoft  fee  by  thefe  few  hints,  Mr.  SPEC- 
«  TATOR,    what  a  comfortable  life  of  lead.    To  be  dill 

*  more  open  and  free  with  you,  I  have  been  paffionate- 
'  ly  fond  of  a  young  Lady  (whom  give  me  leave  to  call 
«  Miranda)  new  for  thefe  three  years,  I  have  often  urged 

*  the  matter  home  to  my  parents  with  all  the  fubmiflion 
'cfafon,   but  the  impatience  cf  a   lover.     Pray,  Sir, 
«  think  of  three  years  ;   what  inexpreflible  fcenes'of  in,- 
«  quietude,  what  variety  of  mifery  muft  I  have  gone 

*  through  in  three  long  whole  years  ?  Mirandas  fortune 
fc  is  equal  to  thofe  1  have  mentioned  ;   but  her  relations 

arc 
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are  not  intimates  with  mine.  Ah  !  there's  the  rub. 
''.I;ranJa's  perfon,  wit,  and  humour,  are  what  the 
nicell  fancy  could  imagine  ;  and  though  we  know  yo« 
to  be  fo  elegant, a  judge  of  beauty,  >et  there  is  none 
among  all  your  various  characters  of  fine  women  pre- 
ferable to  Miranda.  In  a  word,  fhe  is  never  guilty  erf 
doing  any  thing  but  one  amifs,  (if  (he  can  be  thought 
to  do  amifs  by  me)  in  being  as  blind  to  my  faults,  as 
.fiie  is  to  her  own  perfections. 
lam,  SIR, 

Tour  very  tumble  obedient  fervent, 

Dufterefaftus. 
Mr.   SPECTATOR, 

WHen  you  fpent  fo  much  time  as  you  did  lately 
m  cenfuring  the  ambitious  young  Gentlemen 
who   ride  in    t:iurnph  through  town  and  country  ia 
coach-boxe?,  I  wifned   you  had  employed  thofe  mo- 
ments in  confederation  of  what  pafle-s  fometimes  with-  ' 
in  fide  of  thofe  vehicles.   I  am  fure  1  fuffered  fufficient- 
ly  by  the  infolence  and   ill  breeding  of  fome  perfons 
who  travelled  lately  with  me  in  a  Itage-coach  out  of 
EJ/'ftc  to  London.  I  am  fure,  when  you  have  heard  what 
I  have  to  fay,  you  will  think  there  are  perfons  under 
the  char^clerof  Gentlemen  that  are  fit  to  be  no  where 
elfe  but  in  the  coach-box.  Sir,  1  a.m  a  young  woman 
.of  a  foberand  ren'gicus  education,  and  have  preferred 
that  character  ;   but  on  Monday  was  fortnight  it  was  my 
misfortune  to  come  to  London.    I  was  uo.fooner  cla^t 
in  the  coach,  bu:  to  my  great  furprife,  two  perfons  in 
the  habit   of  Gentleir.en  attacked   me  with  fuch  in- 
decent difcourfe  as  I  cvn not  repeat  to  you,  foyou  may- 
conclude  not  fit  for  me  to  hear.     1  h'ad  no  relief  but 
the  hopes  cf  a  fpeedy  end  of  ray  fhort  journey.     Sir, 
form  to  yoarfelf  what  a  perfecution  this  muft  needs  be 
to  a  virtuous  and  chafte  mind  ;  and  in  order  to  your 
proper  handling  fuch  a  fubject,  fancy  your  wife  or 
daughter,  if  you  had  any,  in  fuch  circumftances,  and 
what  treatment   you    would    think  then  due    to  fuck 
dragoons.  One  of  them  was  calird  a  captain,  and  en- 
tertained us  with  nothing  bat  filthy  ftupid  queftions,  of 
lewd  fongs,  all  the  way.     Ready 'to  burft  with  (hame 

«  aad 
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and  indignation,  I  repined  that  nature  had  not  allow- 
ed us  as  eafily  to  (hut  our  ears  as  oirr  eyes.  But  was 
not  this  a  kind  of  rape  ?  Why  mould  there  be  accef- 
faries  in  ravifhment  any  more  than  murder  ?  Why 
mould  not  every  contributor  to  the  abufe  of  chaftity 
fuffer  death?  I  am  fure  thefe  fhamelefs  hell-hounds 
deferved  it  highly.  Can  you  exert  yourfelf  better  than 
on  fuch  an  occafion:?  If  you  do  not  do  it  effectually, 
I  will  read  no  more  of  your  papers.  Has  every  im- 
pertinent fellow  a  privilege  to  torment  me,  who  pay 
my  coach-hire  as  well  as  he  ?  Sir,  pray  confider  us  in 
this  refpeft  as  the  weakeft  fex,  and  have  nothing  to 
defend  owfelves ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  Gentleman-like 
to  challenge  a  woman  to  fight,  as  to  talk  obfcenely 
in  her  company,  efpecially  when  fhe  has  not  power  to 
ftir.  Pray  let  me  tell  you  a  ftory  which  you  can  make 
fit  for  public  view.  I  knew  a  Gentleman,  who  having 
*  very  good  opinion  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  army, 
invited  ten  or  twelve  of  them  to  fup  with  him  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  invited  two  or  three  friends,  who  were 
very  fevere  againft  the  manners  and  morals  of  Gen- 
tlemen of  that  profeflron.  It  happened  one  of  them 
brought  two  captains  of  his  regiment  newly  come  in- 
to the  army,  who  at  firft  onfet  engaged  the  company 
with  very  lewd  healths  and  fuitable  difcourfe.  You 
may  eafily  imagine  the  confufion  of  the  entertainer, 
who  finding  fome  of  his  friends  very  uneafy,  defired 
to  tell  them  the  ftory  of  a  great  man,  one  Mr.  Lccke 
(whom  I  find  you  frequently  mention)  that  being  in- 
vited to  dine  with  the  then  Lords  Halifax,  Angelfty, 
and  Shaftejlury  ;  immediately  after  dinner,  inflead  of 
converfation,  the  cards  were  called  for,  where  the  bad 
or  good  fuccefs  produced  the  ufual  palficns  of  gaming. 
Mr.  Lockf  retiring  to  a  window,  and  writing,  my  Lord 
Angltjey  defired  to  know  what  he  was  writing  :  Wbyt 
My  Lore's,  anfwered  he,  /  could  not  Jl.ep  la/i  night  fur 
the  flexure  and  itnpro'vfjnent  I  ixpetltd  f>otn  the  ton- 
iterjation  of  tbt  greateji  men  cf  the  age.  This  fo  fen- 
fibly  ftung  them  that  they  gladly  compounded  to 
throw  their  cards  in  the  fire  if  he  would  his  paper, 
and  fo  a  converfation  enfued  fit  for  fuch  perfons. 
This  ilory  preft  fo  hard  upon  the  young  captains, 

'  toge- 
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'  together  with  the  concurrence  of  their  fuperior  of- 

•«  ficers,  that  the  young  fellows  left  the  company  in  con- 

*  fufion.  bir,   1  know  you  hate  long  things ;  but  if  you 

*  like  it,  you  may  contracl  it,  or  how  you  will ;  but  I 
«  think  it  has  a  moral  in  it. 

•  But,  Sir,  I  am  told  you  are  a  famous  mechanic  as 
'  well  as  a  looker-on,  and  therefore  humbly  propofe 
•«  you  would  invent  fame  padlock,  with  full  power  under 

*  your  hand  and  feal,  for  all  modeft  perfons,  either  men 

*  or  women,  to  clap  upon  the  mouths  of  all   fuch  in- 
«  pertinent  impudent  fellows :  and  I   wifti   you  would 
«  publifli  a  proclamation,  that  no  modeft  perfon  who  has 

*  a  value  for  her  countenance,  and  confequently  would 

*  not  be  put  out  of  it,  prefume  to  trarel  after  fuch  a 

*  day  without  one  of  them  in  their  pockets.     I  fancy  a 

*  fmart  Spetfatcr  upon  this  fubjecl  would  ferve  for  fuch 
4  a  padlock ;  and  that  public  notice  may  be  given  in  your 
«  paper  where  they  may  be  had  with  directions,  price  zJ. 
'  and  that  part  of  the  direaions  may  be,  when  any  per- 
•«  fon  prefumes  to  be  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned 
«  crime,  the  party  aggrieved  may  produce  it  to  his  face, 

*  with  a  requeft  to  read  it  to  the  company.  He  muftbe 

*  very  much  hardened  that  could  outface  that  rebuke; 
'  and  his  further  punifhment  I  leave  you  toprefcribe.  * 

four  bumblt  Jtrvantt 
T  Penance  Cruel. 
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Rarus  crrim  f-.rme  ftnfus  ccmmunti  in  ilia 

fortune  Juv.  Sat.  8.  ver.  73» 

We  feldom  find 

Much  fenfe  with  an  exalted  fortune  joi&'d.  STBPNET. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  young  woman  of  nineteen,  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  very  wealthy  parents  ;  and  have  my  whole 
hfe  been  ufsd  with  a  tendernefs  which  did  me  no 

'  great 
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great  fervice  in  my  education.  I  have  perhaps  an. 
uncommon  deiire  for  knowledge  of  what  is.fuitahle 
to  my  fex  and  quality  ;  but  as  Jar  as  I  can  remember, 
the  whole  difpute  about  me  has  been,  whether  fuch  a 
thing  was  proper  for  the  child  to  do,  or  not  ?  Or  whe- 
ther  fuch  or  fuch  a  food  was  the  more  wholefome  for 
the  young  Lady  lo  eat  ?  This  was  ill  for  ray  fhape, 
that  for  my  complexion,  and  the  other  for  my  eyes.  I 
am.  rot  extravagant  when  1  tell  you,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  trod  upon  the  very  earth  ever  fince  1  was 
ten  years  eld  :  A  coach  or  chair  1  am  obliged  to  for  all 
my  motions  from  one  place  to  another  ever  fince  I  can 
remember.  All  who  had  to  do  to  inllruft  me,  have 
ever  been  bringing  ftoiics  of  the  notable  things  I  have 
faid,  and  the  womanly  manner  of  my  behaving  my- 
felf  upon  fuch  and  fuch  an  occafion.  This  has  been 
my  flate,  until  1  came  towards  years  of  womanhood  ; 
and  ever  fince  I  grew  towards  the  age  of  fifteen,  I  have 
been  abufed  afier-another  manner.  Now,  forfooth,  I 
am  fo  killing,  no  one  can  fafely  fpeak  to  me.  Our 
houfe  is  frequented  by  men  of  fenfe,  and  1  love  totfk 
quell  ions  when  I  fall  into  fuch  converfation  ;  but  1  am 
cut  fhrrt  with  fomething  or  other  about  my  bright 
eyes.  There  is,  Sir,  a  language  particular  for  talking 
to  women  in  ;  and  none  but  thoferf  the  very  firilgood- 
breeding  (who  are  very  few,  and  who  feldom  come 
into  my  way)  can  fpeak  to  us  without  regard  to  our 
fex.  Among  the  generality  of  thcfe  they  call  Gentle- 
men,  it  is  impofiible  for  me  to  fje;k  up-r>n  any  fcb- 
j<rcT.  whatfoever,  without  provoking  fomebody  to  li.y-, 
Ob!  to  be  Jure  fin;  Mrs.  Suib-a-r,ne  n.njl  ve  --vtry 
-particularly  ac^uaintid  iiitb  all  that  ;  ali  the  ivor/d 
lUtttld  contribute  to  her  entertainment  and  information, 
Thus,  Sir,  1  am  fo  handfome,  that  I  murder  all  who 
approach  me;  fo  wife,  that  1  want  no  new  norccs  j 
and  fo  \vell  bred,  that  I  am  treated  by  all  that  know 
me  like  a  fool,  for  no  one  will  anfwer  as  if  1  were 
their  friend  or  companion.  Pray,  Sir,  be  pie  a  fed  to 
take  the  part  of  us  beauties  and  fortunes  into  your 
confideration,  and  do  not  let  us  be  thus  flattered  out 
of  our  fenfes.  I  have  got  an  hufi'y  of  a  ma:d,  who 
is  moll  craftily  given  to  this  ill  x]ualitv.  I  was  at  full 

•  diverted 
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diverted  with  a  certain  abfurdity  the  creature  was 
guilty  of  in  every  thing  fhe  faid  :  She  is  a  country 
gir',  and  in  the  dialeft  of  the  (hire  me  was  born  in, 
would  tell  me  that  every  body  reckoned  her  Lady  had  . 
the  purelt  red  and  white  in  the  world  :  Then  me 
would  tell  rne,  I  vvas  the  moft  like  one  Sijly  D-jtJ'an  in 
their  town,  who  made  the  miller  make  away  with 
himfelf,  and  walk  afterwards  in  the  corn-field  where 
theyufed  to  meet.  With  all  this,  this  cunning  huffy 
can  lay  letters  In  my  way,  and  put  a  billet  in  my 
gloves,  and  then  fland  in  it  me  knows  nothing  of  it. 
I  do  not  know,  from  rrjy  birth  to  this  day,  that  1  have 
been  ever  treated  by  anyone  as  I  ought;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  a  few  books  which  I  delight  in,  I  fhould 
be  at  this  hour  a_novice  to  all  common  fenfe.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  your  while  to  lay  down  rules^for  be- 
haviour in  this  cafe,  and  tell  people,  that  we  Fair  ones 
expert  honeft  plain  anfwers  as  well  as  other  people  ? 
Why  mutl  [,  good  Sir,  becaufe  I  have  a  good  air,  a 
fine  complexion,  and  am  ia  the  bloom  of  my  years, 
be  mifled  in  all  my  adions ;  and  have  the  notions  of 
good  and  ill  confounded  in  my  mind,  for  no  other 
ofFence,  but  becaufe  1  h^ve  the  advantages  of  beauty 
and  fortune  r  Indeed,  Sir,  what  with  the  filly  homage 
which  is  paid  to  us  by  the  fort  of  people  1  have  above 
fpoken  of,  and  the  utter  negligence  which  others  have 
for  us,  the  ccnverf;uion  of  us  young  women  cf  condi- 
tion is  no  other  than  what  mult  expofe  us  to  ignorance 
and  vanity,  if  not  vice.  AH  this  is  humbly  fubmitted 
4o  your  fpedatorial  wifdom,  by, 

SIR, 

2  our  bumble  f.rvanJt 

Sharlot  Wealthy* 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Will'j  Ceffe  -ffju/e. 

*  TQRAY,  Sir,  it  will  ferve  to  fill  up  a  pap?r,  if  you 
'  ^£  put  in  this  ;  which  is  only  to  aft,  whether  that 
'  copy  of  verfes,  which  is  a  paraphiafe  of  1/arah,  in  oce 
'  of  your  fpeculations,  is  not  written  by  Mr.  Pop?  ? 

VOL.  VI-!.  !•-•  '   Then 
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•  Then  you  get  on  another  line,   by  putting  in,   with 
«  proper  diilances,  as  at  the  end  of  a  letter, 
lam)  SIR, 

Tour  humble  fervent, 

Abraham  Dapperwit. 
Mr.  Dapperwit, 

c  T  Am  glad  to  get  another  line  forward,  by  faying 
'  J.  that  excellent  piece  is  Mr.  Pcfi's ;  and  fo  with 
'  proper  diftances, 

Jam,    SIR, 

Tour  bumble  fer-~v  ant, 

The  Spedator, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Was  a  wealthy  grocer  in  the  city,  and  as  fortu- 
nate as  diligent ;  but  I  was  a  fingle  man,  and 
you  know  there  are  women.  One  in  particular  came 
to  my  fhop,  who  I  wiihed  might,  but  was  afraid  never 
would,  make  a  grocer's  wife.  1  thought,  however, 
to  take  an  effectual  way  of  courting,  and  fold  her  at 
lefs  price  than  I  bought,  that  i  might  buy  at  Jefs  price 
than  I  fold.  She,  you  may  be  fure,  ofteD  carr.e  and 
helped  me  to  many  cuflomers  at  the  fame  rate,  fancy- 
ing I  was  obliged  to  her.  You  muft  needs  think  this 
was  a  good  living  trade,  and  my  riches  muft  bevaftly 
improved.  In  fine,  I  was  nigh  being  declnred  bank- 
rupt, when  I  declared  myfelf  her  lover,  and  flie  her- 
felf  married.  I  was  juft  in  a  condition  to  fupport  my- 
felf, and  am  now  in  hopes  of  growing  rich  by  lofing 
my  cuilomers. 

Tours, 

Jeremy  ComEtb 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  in  the  condition  of  the  idol  you  was  once 
pleafed  to  mention,  and  bar-keeper  of  a  coffee- 
houfe.  1  believe  it  is  needlefs  to  tell  you  the  oppor- 
tunities I  mult  give,  and  the  importunities  I  fuffer. 
But  there  is  one  Gentleman  who  befieges  me  as  clofe 
as  the  French  did  Bsuchaia,  His  gravity  makes  him 

'  work 
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work  cautious,  and  his  regular  approaches  denote  a 
good  engineer.  You  need  not  doubt  of  his  ora'.ory, 
as  he  is  a  lawyer  :  and  efpecially  fince  he  has  had  fo 
little  ufe  of  it  at  Wejlminjier^  he  may  fpafe  the  more 
for  me. 

'  What  then  can  weak  woman  do?  I  am  willing  to 
furrender,  but  he  would  have  it  at  difcretion,  and  I 
with  difcretion.  In  the  mean  time,  whilll  we  parley, 
our  feveral  interefts  are  negledled.  As  his  fiege 
grows  ftronger,  my  tea  grows  weaker;  and  while  he 
pleads  at  my  bar,  none  come  to  him  for  counfel  but 
in  forma  fauferh.  Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  advife 
him  not  to  infill  upon  hard  articles,  nor  by  his  irre- 
gular defires  contradiflfthe  well-meaning  lines  of  his 
countenance.  If  we  were  agreed,  we  might  fettle  to 
fomething,  as  foon  as  we  could  determine  where  we 
mould  get  mod  by  the  law,  at  the  coffee-houfe,  or  at 
Weftminfler>  ' 

Tour  bumble  fer vantt 

Lucinda  Parley. 

A  Minute  from  Mr.  John  Sly. 

rT"*  HE  workl'is  pretty  regular  for  about  forty  rod 
JL  eaft,  and  ten  weft  of  the  obferratory  of  the  faid. 
Mr.  Sij  ;  but  he  is  credibly  informed,  that  when  they 
are  got  beyond  the  pafs  into  the  Siraxett  or  thofe  who 
move  cityward  are  got  within  Ttmp'.e-Bar,  they  are 
juft  as  they  were  before.  It  is  therefore  humbly  pro- 
pofed,  that  moving  centries  may  be  appointed  all  the 
bufy  hours  of  the  day  between  the  Exchange  and  Wejl- 
miijhr,  and  report  what  pafTes  to  your  honour,  or  your 
fubordinate  officers,  from  time  to  time. 

Ordered, 

That  Mr.  67?  name  the  faid  officers,  provided  he  will 
anfw^r  for  thdr  principles  and  morals.  T 


Thurfday, 
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Spent  longam  rrkces Hor.  Od.  II.  1.  I.  ver.  7. 

Cut  ftiort  vain  hope. 

MY  feur  hundred  and  feventy-firft  fpeculation  lurri- 
ed upon  the  fubjedl  of  hope  in  general.  I  de- 
fign  this  paper  as  a  fpecuhtion  upon  that  vain  and 
foolifh  hope,  which  is  mifemployed  on  temporal  ohjedts 
and  produces  many  forrows  and  calamities  in  human 
life. 

It  is  a  precept  feveral  times  inculcated  by  Horace, 
that  we  fliould  not  entertain  a  hope  of  any  thing  in. 
life,  which  lies  at  a  great  dii*anre  from  us.  The  fhort- 
nefs  and  uncertainty  cf  our  time  here,  makes  fuch  a 
kind  of  hope  unreasonable  and  abfurd.  The  grave  lies 
unfeen  between  us  and  the  objec~l  which  we  reach  after: 
"Where  one  man  lives  to  enjoy  the  good  he  has  in  view, 
ten  thoufand  are  cut  cfF  in  the  purfuit  cf  it. 

It  happens  likewife  unluckily,  that  one  hope  no  fooner 
dies  in  us,  but  another  rifes  up  in  its  flead.  We  are  apt 
to  fancy  that  we  (hall  be  hnppy  and  fatisfied  if  wepoflefs 
ourfelves  of  fuch  and  fcch  particular  enjoyments;  but 
either  by  reafon  of  their  emptinefs,  or  the  natural  in- 
quietude of  the  mind,  we  have  no  focner  gained  one 
point,  but  we  extend  cur  hopes  to  another.  We  (till 
find  new  inviting  fcenes  and  landfkips  lying  behind  thofe 
which  at  a  diltance  terminated  our  view. 

The  natural  confequences  of  fuch  reflexions  are 
thefe  j  that  we  fhould  take  care  not  to  ]et  our  hopes  run 
out  into  too  great  a  length  j  that  we  mould  fufficienily 
weigh  the  objecls  of  our  hope>  whether  they  be  fuch  as 
we  may  reafonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propofe 
in  their  fruition,  and  whether  they  are  fuch  as  we  are 
pretty  fureof  attaining,  in  cafe  our  life  extend  itfelf  fo 
tar.  If  we  hope  for  things  which  are  at  too  great  a 

difiancs 
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diftance  from  us,  it  is  poflible  that  we  may  be  intercept- 
ed by  death  in  our  progrefs  towards  them.  If  we  hope 
for  things  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  confidered 
the  value,  our  difappointment  will  be  greater  than  our 
pleafure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  If  we  hope  for  what 
we  are  not  likely  to  pofTefs,  we  aft  and  think  in  vain, 
and  make  life  a  greater  dream  and  fhadow  than  it 
really  is. 

Many  of  the  rniferies  and  misfortunes  of  life  proceed 
from  our  want  of  confederation,  in  one  or  all  of  thefe 
particulars.  They  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  fanguine 
tribe  of  lovers  daily  fplit,  and  on  which  the  bankrupt, 
the  politician,  the  alchymiit,  and  projector  are  caft  away 
in  every  rge.  Men  of  warm  imaginations  and  towering 
thoughts  are  apt  tooverlock  the gcods of  fortune  which 
are  near  them,  for  fomething  that  glitters  in  the  fight 
at  a  diftance  ;  to  neglect  folid  and  fubftantial  happinefs, 
for  what  is  fhowy  and  fuperficial ;  and  to  contemn  that 
good  which  lies  within  their  reach,  for  that  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  attaining.  Hope  calculates  its 
fchemes  for  a  long  and  durable  life  ;  prefles  forward  to 
imaginary  points  of  blifs  ;  and  grafps  at  impoffibilities  ; 
and  confequently  very  often  infnares  men  into  beggary, 
ruin,  and  difhonour. 

What  I  have  here  faid,  may  ferve  as  a  moral  to  an. 
Arabian  fable,  which  I  find  tranflated  into  Frtncb  by 
Monfieur  Galland.  The  fable  has  in  it  fuah  a  wild, 
but  natural  (implicky,  that  I  queftion  not  but  my  reader 
will  be  as  much  pieafed  with  it  as  1  have  been,  and  that 
he  will  confider  himfelf,  if  he  reflects  on  the  feveral 
amufements  of  hope  which  have  fometimes  paired  in 
his  mind,  as  a  near  relation  to  the  Perjtan  glafs-man. 

jtlnafcbar,  fays  the  fable,  was  a  very  idle  fellow,  that 
never  would  fet  his  hand  to  any  bufinefs  during  hit 
father's  life.  When  his  father  died,  he  left  him  to  the 
value  of  an  hundred  drachmas  in  Perjian  money. 
Alnajchar,  in  order  to  make  the  belt  of  it,  laid  it  out 
in  glafles,  bottles,  and  the  fineil  earthen  ware.  Thefe- 
he  piled  up  in  a  large  open  bafket,  and  having  made 
choice  of  a  very  little  mop,  placed  the  bafket  at  his 
feet,  and  leaned  his  back  upon  the  wall,  in  expeftatioa 
L3  o§ 
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of  cuftomers.  As  he  fat  in  this  pofture  with  his  eyes 
upon  the  ba&et,  he  fell  into  a  moft  amufing  train  of 
thought,  and  was  overheard  by  one  of  his  neighbours, 
as  he  talked  to  h'mfelf  in  the  following  manner  :  This 
ttfjktt,  fays  he,  '  ji  me  ai  the  nuhjlejah  merchant's  an  hun- 
atia  drachmas,  jchich  is  ell  1  b 31} t  in  the  'world,  I  JJiall 
q<ik'y.  make  t-^'jo  hundred  of  it,  ly  Jilting  ii  in  retail.  Tbefe 
two  hundred I'rachmas  will  in  a  very  little  while  rifz  t& 
Jour  hundred,  which  cf  courfe  will  anicutst  in  iimc  to  fou? 
tkoufand.  lour  tboufand  drachmas  cannot  fail  of  nuikinv 
tight  tboufavd*  As  J'oon  as  ly  this  means  I  am  majler  often 
thoufand,  I  utility  iifidemy  trade  cf  a  g]<af$-man,  and  turn 
Jeweller.  1  Jhall  then  deal  in  diamonds,  fear  Is,  and  all  forts 
of  rich  ftonss.  lichen  I  have  got  together  as  much  wealth 
at  I  can  well  dejire,  I  will  make  a  purcbafe  of  the  jinejl  houfe 
J  can  find)  with  lands,  Jlaves,  eunuchs,  and  horjes*  I  Jhall 
thsn  begin  to  enjc/y  inyjelf,  and  make  a  tioifg  in  thg  nvorld.  I 
ixill  nit,  however,  //cf  there,  but  Jlill  continue  my  trajfok 
until  I  have  got  together  a  hundred  tkoufand  drachmas. 
When  I  ha-ve  thus  made  myfelf  majler  cf  a  hundred  tbou- 
fand  drachmas,  I  Jhall  naturally  ftt  myfelf  on  the  foot  of  a 
Prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand  Fijter' 's  daughter  in 
marriage,  after  having  reprijentid  to  that  mlnifttr  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  received  of  the  beauty,  wit,  dif- 
t'ttion,  and  other  high  qualities  which  his-  daughter  piffejfes* 
1  'wn'l  lit  him  know  at  ibefamt  time,  that  it  is  my  intentiin 
to  make  him  a  pr>fent  of  a  thcufand  pieces  of  gold  an  cur 
marriage  night.  As  foon  as  I  have  married  the  grand 
fcjier's  daughter,  I  will  buy  btr  ten  black  eunuchs,  the 
jcui'g'Jl  and  bcjl  that  can  be  get  far  mcney.  I  mufl  cfttr- 
wards  make  my  father-ir.-law  avijit  with  a  great  train  and 
equipage.  And  when  I  am  placed, at  his  right  hand,  which 
he  will  do  of  courfe,  if  it  be  only  to  boniur  his  daughter,  I 
•will  give  him  the  thwfand  pieces  of  gold  'which  I  prsmifed 
bim,  and  afterwards- to  his  great  Jurprife,  will  fre/e nt  kirn 
another  purje  f.f  the  Jame  value,  ivitbfome  Jhort  Jpcccb  :  ast 
Sir,  you  fee  I  am  a  man  uf  my  word  :  I  always  give 
more  than  I  promife. 

IVben  I  have  trcugbt  the  Princefi  to  my  houfe.  I 
Jhall  take  particular  c,are  to  breed  her  in  a  dm  refpfft  for 
we,  If  fore  I  give  the  reins  to  love  and  dalliance.  To  this 
end  1  Jhall  cc/ifine  hsr  to  her  awn  apartment,  make  btr  a 
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jbort  <vijil,  and  talk  but  little  to  her.  Hir  women  will 
reprefent  to  met  that  Jhe  is  inconfolable  by  reafon  of  my  un~ 
kindnefs,  and  beg  me  nuith  tears  to  cartfs  her,  and  let  her 
Jit  doiun  ly  me  ;  but  I  jhall  Jlill  remain  inex  ra&fe,  and  will 
turn  my  back  upcn  her  all  the  Jtr/i  night.  H.r  mother  if/// 
then  come  and  bring  her  daughter  totne,  as  I  a.ti  f^ut'd  upon 
my  fefa.  The  daughter ',  iuitb  tears  in  her  (yes,  iviil  fling 
berjtlf  at  my  fist,  and  beg  of  we  to  receivs  her  into  my  fa- 
i> our :  Then  iui:l  /,  to  imprint  in  ker  in  a  thorough  venera- 
tion/or my  perfcn,  draw  up  my  legs  and  f pur n  her  from  me 
ivi/b  my  feet,  in  fuch  a  manner ,  that  p.e  Jhall  fall  down 
fe-vtral  paces  from  the  f of  a. 

Alr.afchar  was  intirely  fvvallowed  up  in  this  chimeri- 
cal vifion,  and  could  not  forbear  a&ing  \\ith  his  foot 
\vhat  he  had  in  his  thoughts  :  To  that  unluckily  finking 
his  bafket  of  brittle  ware,  which  was  the  foundation  of" 
all  his  grandeur,  he  kicked  his  glafTes  to  a  great  diftance 
from  him  into  the  ilreet,  and  broke  them  into  ten  thou- 
fand  pieces.  O 
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O  /  tver(P  Pbrygitf,  ntque  enim  Pbryges  I 

Virg.  ^En.  9.  ver.  617. 

O  !  lefs  than  women,  in  the  fhapes  of  men! 

DRYDEN. 

AS  I  was  the  other  day  {landing  in  my  book  feller's 
(hop,  a  pretty  young  thing  about  eighteen  years 
of  age,  flept  out  of  her  coach,  and  brufhing  by 
me,  beckoned  the  man  of  the  fhop  to  the  farther  end  of 
his  counter,  where  fhe  whifpered  fomething  to  him,  with 
an  attentive  iook,  and  at  the  fame  time  prefented  him 
with  a  letter :   After  which,  preffing  the  end  of  her  fan 
upon  his  hand,  fhc  delivered  the  remaining  part  of  her 
L  4  roeflage, 
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mefTnge,  and  withdrew.  I  obferved,  in  the  midft  of 
her  difcourfe,  that  fhe  ftufhed,  and  caft  an  eye  upon  me 
ever  her  fhoulder,  having  been  informed  by  my  book- 
f'eHer,  that  1  was  the  man  of  the  /hort  face  whom  fhe  had 
fo  often  read  of.  Upon  her  pafiing  by  me,  the  pretty 
blooming  creature  fmiled  in  my  face,  and  dropped  me 
a  cuitefy.  She  fcarce  gave  me  time  to  return  her  fa- 
lute,  before  fhe  quitted  the  fhop  with  an  eafy  fkuttle, 
and  fiepped  again  into  her  coach,  giving  the  footman 
directions  to  drive  where  they  were  bid.  Upon  her  de- 
parture, my  bookfeller  gave  me  a  letter  fuperfcribed,  To 
the  ingenious  Sps&ator,  which  the  young  Lady  had  de- 
fired  him  to  deliver  into  my  own  hands,  and  to  tell  me 
that  the  fpcedy  publication  of  it  would  not  only  oblige 
herfelf,  but  a  whole  tea-table  of  my  friends.  I  opened 
it  therefore,  with  a  refolution  topublifh  it,  whatever  ie 
fhould  contain,  and  am  fure  if  any  of  my  male  readers 
will  be  fo  feverely  critical  as  not  to  like  it,  they  would 
have  been  as  well  pleafed  with  it  as  myfelf,  had  they 
feen  the  face  of  the  pretty  fcribe. 

Mr.  S  p  E  ex  A  T  o  R,  London,  Nov.  1712. 

YO  U  are  always  ready  to  receive  any  ufeful  hint 
or  propofal,  and  fueh,  1  believe,  you  will  think 
one  that  may  put  you  in  a  way  to  employ  the  moil 
idle  part  of  the  kingdom;  I  mean  that  part  of  man- 
kind who  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  womens- 
men,  or  beaus,  &c.  Mr.  S  p  E  c  T  A  T  o  R,  you  are 
fenfible  tbefe  pretty  Gentlemen  are  not  made  for  any 
manly  employments,  and  for  want  of  bufinefs  are 
often  as  much  in  the  vapours  as  the  Ladies.  Now 
what  I  propofe  is  this,  that  fince  knotting  is  again 
fafhion,  which  has  been  found  a  very  pretty  amufe- 
ment,  that  you  will  recommend  it  to  thefe  Gentle- 
men as  fomething  that  may  make  them  ufeful  to  the 
Ladies  they  admire.  And  fmce  it  is  not  inconfiflent 
with  any  game,  or  other  diverfion,  fer  it  may  be 
done  in  the  play-houfe,  in  their  coaches,  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  in  faort,  in  all  places  where  they  come  for 
the  fake  of  the  Ladies  (except  at  church,  be  pleafed 
to  foibid  k  'there,  to  prevent  miltakes)  it  will  be 

4  eafaly 
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eafily  complied  with.  It  is  befides  an  employmenr 
that  allows,  as  we  fee  by  the  Fair  fex,  of  many  graces, 
which  will  make  the  beaus  more  readily  come  into 
it ;  it  fhews  a  white  hand  and  a  diamond  ring  to  great' 
advantage;  it  leaves  the  eyes  at  full  liberty  to  be 
employed  as  before,  as  alfo  the  thoughts,  and  the 
tongue.  In  fhort,  it  feems  in  every  refpecl  fo  proper, 
that  it  is  necdlefs  to  urge  it  farther,  by  fpeaking  of' 
the  fatisfaclion  thefe  male  knotters  will  find,  when  they 
fee  their  work  mixed  up  in  a  fringe,  and  worn  by  the' 
fair  Lady  for  whom  and  with  whom  it  was  done. 
Truly,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  cannot  but  be  pleafed  I 
have  hit  upon  fomething  that  thefe  Gentlemen  are- 
capable  of;  for  it  is  fad  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  the' 
kingdom  (I  mean  for  numbers)  Ihould  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  ufe.  I  fliall  not  trouble  you  farther  at  this1 
time,  but  only  to  fay,  that  I  am  always  your  reader,, 
and  generally  your  admirer.' 

e.  B.. 

P.  S.  '  The-  fooner  thefe  fine  Gentlemen  are  fet  tor- 
«  work  the  better;  there  being  at  this  time  feveral  fine- 
'  fringes  that  ftay  only  for  more  hands. 

I  {hall,  in  the  next  place,  prefent  my  reader  with" 
the  defcription  of  a  fet  of  men  who  are  common  enough: 
in  the  world,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  1  have  yet 
taken  notice  of  them>  as  they  are  drawn  in  the  following 
tetter. 


Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

SINCE  you  have   lately,   to  fo  good   purpofe,, 
enlarged  upon  conjugal  Love,   it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  will   difcourage  every  praclice  that  rather  pro- 
ceeds  from    a  regard  to  interelt,    than  to  happinefs. 
Now  you  cannot  but  obferve,   that  moft  of  our  fine 
young  Ladies  readily  fall  in  with  the  direction  of  the 
graver  fort,  to  retain   in  their  fervice,  by  fome  fmail 
encouragement,    as  great  a   number  as   they  can   of 
fupernumejary  and  infignificant  fellows,   which  they. 
L  5,,  ••  «ue-' 
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'  ufe  like  whifHers,   and  commonly  call  Shoting-Homi. 

*  Thefe  are  never  defigned  to  know  the  length  of  the 
'  foot,  but  only,  when   a  good  offer  comes,  to  whet 
'  and  four  him  up  to  the  point.    Nay,  it  is  the  opinion 

*  of  that  grave  Lady,    Madam  Matchivell,   that  it  is 

*  abfolutely  convenient  for  every   prudent   family   to 
'  have  feveral  of  thefe  implements  about  the  houfe,  to 
'  clap  on  as  occafion  ferves,  and  that  every  fpark  ought 
'  to  produce  a  certificate  of  his  being  a  fhoeing-horn, 
«  before  he  be  admitted   as  a  (hoe.     A  certain  Lady, 

*  whom  I  could  name,  if  it  was  neceffary,  has  atprefent 
«  morefhoeing-hornsof  all  fizes,  countries  and  colours, 
'  in  her  fervice,  than  ever  fhe  had  new   fhoes  in   her 
'  life.     I  have  known  a  woman  make   ufe  of  a   fhoe- 
'  ing  horn   for  feveral  years,   and  finding  him  unfuc- 
'  cefsful  in.  that  function,   convert  him   at  length  into 

*  a  fhoe.     I  am  millaken  if  your  friend  Mr.  WILLIAM. 
'  HONEYCOMB,   was  not  a  cart  fhoeing-horn  before  his 

*  late  marriage.     As  for  myfelf,  I  muft  frankly  declare 

*  to  yon,  that  I  have  been  an  errant  fiioeing-horn  for 

*  above  thefe  twenty  years.     I   ferved  my  full  miftrefs- 
'  in  that  capacity  above  five  of  the  number,  before  flie 

*  was   fhod.     I   confefs    though    (he   had    many    who 

*  made    their   application    to    her,    I    always   thought 
'  myfelf  the    beft  fhoe  in  her  fhop,   and   it  was  not 

*  until  a  month  before  her  marriage  that  I  difcovercd 
'   what  F  was.      This  had  like  to  have  broke  my  heart, 
«  and  raifed  fuch  fufpicions  in  me,  that  I  told  the  next 

*  I  made  love  to,   upon  receiving  fome  unkind  ufage 
«  from  her,   that  I  began  to  look   upon    myfelf  as  no 
«  more  than  her  {hoeing. horn.     Upon  which,  my  dear, 
'  who  was   a  coquette  in  her  nature,   told  me,   I  was 

*  hypochojodriacal,  and  that  I  might  as  well  look  upon 

*  myfelf  to  be   an  egg  or  a  pipkin.     But  in  a  very 
'  {hort  time  after  fhe  gave  me   to  know   that   I  was 
'  not  mift&ken  in  myfelf.     It  would  be  tedicus  to  re- 

*  count  to  you  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  fhoeir.g-horn, 
'  or  I  might  entertain  you  with  a   very  long  and  me- 
«  lancholy  relation  of  my  fufferings.     Upon  the  whole, 

*  I  think,   Sir,   it  would  very  well  become  a   man  in 
'  your  poft,  to  determine  in  what  cafes  a  woman  may 

*  be  allowed,  with  honour,  to  make  ufe  of  a  fhoeing- 
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horn,  as  alfo  to  declare  whether  a  maid  on  this  fide 
five  and  twenty,  or  a  widow  who  has  not  been  three 
years  in  that  (late,  may  be  granted  fuch  a  privilege, 
with  other  difficulties  which  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  upon  that  fubject." 

lam,   SIR, 
I  null h  the  moft  profound  veneration,  yours,  &c. 


Saturday,  November  15. 


A  rat. 

For  we  are  his  offspring.  Acts  xvii.  28. 

To  the  S  f  E  c  T  A  rpR. 
SIR, 

IT  has  been  ufual  to  remind  perfons  of  rank,  on 
great  occafions  in  life,  of  their  race  and  quality, 
and  to  what  expectations  they  were  born  ;  that  by 
confidering  what   is  worthy   of  them,    they  may  be 
withdrawn   from   niean  purfuits,   and  encouraged  to 
laudable  undertakings.     This  is  turning  nobility  in- 
to a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making  it  productive  of 
merit,   as  it  is  understood  to  have  been  originally  a 
reward  of  it. 

'  It  is  for  the  like  reafon,  I  imagine,  that  you  have 
in  fome  of  your  fpeculations  aflerted  to  your  readers 
the  dignity  of  human  nature.  But  you  cannot  be  infen- 
fible  that  this  is  a  controverted  doctrine;  there  are 
authors  who  confider  human  nature  in  a  very  differ- 
ent view,  and  books  of  maxims  have  been  written  to 
(hew  the  faljity  cf  all  human  'virtues.  The  reflexions 
which  are  made  on  this  fubjecl  ufually  take  fome 
tincture  from  the  tempers  and  characters  cf  thofe  thu 
make  them.  Politicians  can  refolve  the  moil  (hming 
actions  among  men  into  artifice  and  defign  ;  others, 
who  are  (cured  by  difcontent,  repulfes,  or  ill  ufage, 
L  6  *  are 
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«  are  apt  to  miftake  their  fpleen  for  philofophy  :  men: 

*  of  profligate  lives,   and  fuch  as  find  themfelves  inca- 
'  pable  of  rifing  to  any  dillinclion  among  their  fellow- 

*  creatures,   are  for  pulling  down  all  appearances  of 
'  merit,  which  feem  to  upbraid  them  :  and  fatirifts  de- 
'  fcribe  nothing  but  deformity.     From  all  thefe  hands 
«  we  have  fuch  draughts  of  mankind  as  are  reprefented 
«  in  thofe  burlefque  pictures,  which  the  Italians  call  Ca- 
'  ricaturas  ;    where  the  art  confifts  in  preferving,  amidll 
'  diftorted   proportions   and  aggravated  features,   fome 

*  diftinguiftiing  likenefs  of   the  pcrfon,    but  in  fuch  a 
'  manner  as  to  transform  the  moil  agreeable  beauty  into 
'  the  moit  odious  moniier. 

•  It  is  very  difingenuous  to  level  the  bed  of  mankind 
4  with  the.  worft,  and  for  the  faults  of  particulars  to  de- 

*  grade  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  methods  tend  not  only 

*  to  remove  a  man's  good  opinion  of  others,  but  to  de- 
'  ftroy  that  reverence  for  himfelf,  which  is  a  great  guard 

*  of  innocence,  andafpring  of  virtue-. 

4  It  is  true  indeed  that  there  are  furprifing  mixtures 

*  of  beauty  and  deformity,   of  wifdom  and  folly,  vir- 
«  tueatid  vice,  in  the  human  make;  fuch  a  difparity  i« 
'  found  among  numbers  of  the  fame  kind,  and  every 

*  individual,  in  foaie  inftances,  or  at  fome  times,  is  fo 
'  unequal  to  himfelf  that  man  feem*  to  be  the  moft  wa- 
'  vering  and  inconfiftent  Being  in  the  whole  creation* 

*  So  that  the  queftion  in  morality,  concerning  the  dig- 
4  nity  of  our  nature,  may  at  fir  ft  fight  appear  like  fome 

*  difficult  quefiions  in  natural  philofophy,  in  which  the 
4  arguments  on  both  fides  feem  to  be  of  equal  ftrength, 

*  But  as  I  began  with  confidering  this  pointas  it  relates 
'  to  action,  I  fhall  here  borrow  an  admirable  reflexion 

*  from  Monfieur  Pafchal>  which  1  think  fets  it  in  its 
«  proper  light. 

'  //  is  of  dangerous  confequence,  fays  he,  to  reprefent  to 

*  man  how  near  he  is  to  the  level  of  beafts,  without  Jbew- 
'  i Kg  him  at  the  fame  time  bis  greatnefs.      It  is  likewife 
4  dangenus  to  lit  him  fee  his  greatnefs,  txitb(.ut  bh  mean- 
'   nefs.      It  is  more  dangerous  yet  to  leave   him  ignorant 
4   t,f  tit  her  ;   but  v?>y  beneficial  that  he  Jbould  be  made  fen- 
1  Jible  of  both.     Whatever  imperfections  we  may  have 

*  in  our  nature,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  religion  and  vis- 

«  tue 
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tue  to  rectify  them,  as  far  as  is  confident  with  our 
prefent  ftate.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  no  fmall  en- 
couragement to  generous  minds  to  confider  that  we 
fhall  put  them  all  off  with  our  mortality.  That  fub- 
lime  manner  of  falutation  with  which  the  J.eius  ap- 
proached their  Kings, 

'  O  King,  live  for  ever  !• 

may  be  addrefled  to  the  lowed  and  moft  defpifed* 
mortal  among  us,  under  all  the  infirmities  and  dif- 
trefles  with  which  we  fee  him  furrounded.  And  who- 
ever believes  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  will  not  need" 
a  better  argument  for  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  nor  a 
Wronger  incitement  to  actions  fuitable  to  it. 
*  I  am  naturally  led  by  this  reflexion  to  a'fubject  f 
have  already  touched  upon  in  a  former  letter,  and 
cannot  without  pleafure  call  to  mind  the  thoughts  of 
Cictro  to  this  purpofe,  in  the  clofe  of  his  book  con-  - 
cerning  old  age.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
his  writings,  will  remember  that  the  elder  Cato  is  in- 
troduced in  that  difcourfe  as  the  fpeaker,  and  Scipia 
and  Leiius  as  his  auditors.  This  venerable  perfon  i? 
reprefented  looking  forward  ash  were  from  the  verge 
of  extreme  old  age  into  a  future  ftate,  and  rifing  into 
a  contemplation  on  the  unperifhable  part  of  his  na- 
ture, and  its  exigence  after  death.  I  fhall  coliect  part 
of  his  difcourfe.  And  as  you  have  formerly  offered 
fome  arguments  for  the  foul's  immortality,  agreeable 
both  to  reafon  and  the  Chriftian  doctrine,  1  believe 
your  readers  will  not  be  difpleafcd  to  fee  how  the 
fame  great  truth  fhines  in  the  pomp  of  Roman 
eloquence. 

"  This,  fays  Cato,  is  my  firm  perfuafion,  that  fince 
««  the  human  foul  exerts  itfelf  with  fo  great  activity, 
**  fince  it  has  fuch  a  remembrance  of  the  part,  fuch  a 
**  concern  for  the  future,  fince  it  is  enriched  with  fo 
"  many  arts,  fciences,  and  difcoveries,  it  is  impoffible 
«'  but  the  Being  which  contains  all  thefe  mult  be  im- 
"  mortal. 

"  The  elder  Cyrus,  juft  before  his  death,  is  repre- 
«'  fenced  by  XENOPHON  fpeaking  after  this  manner." 

«'  Think 
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*  Think  not,  my  dearejl  children,  that  nvhen  I  depart  from 

*  you,  1  Jhall  be  no  more,  but  remember ;  that  my  foul,  even 

*  'while  1  li*v?d  among  you,  iioas  invijlble  to  you  j  yet  by  my 

*  a  ft  ions  you  were  jenfeble  it  exijled  in  this  body.     Believe 

*  it  therefore  exifting  ftill,  though  it  be  ftill  unfeen.     Hoiv 

*  quickly  ivoultt  the  honours  of  ttlti&ruut  men  perijh  after 

*  death,  if  their  fouls  performed  nothing  to  pref-rve  thtir 

*  fame  ?  For  my  own  part,  1  never  could  think  that  the 

*  foul  while  in  a  mortal  body,  lives,  but  i/uhen  d( parted  out 

*  of  itf  dies  ;  or  that  its  confcionfntfs  is  loft,  vchin  it  is  dif- 

*  charged  out  of  an  unconfcious  habitation.   But  nv&en  it  is 
«  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance,  th;n  it  truly  exifts.  Far- 
'  ther,  fence  the  human  fra>r.t  is   broken  by  death,  tell  us 
'  what  becomes  of  its  parts  ?  It  is  "vijible  -^.hither  the  ma- 

*  ierials  of  ether  Beings  are  tranflated,  namely,  lothefource 
'  from  whence  they  had  tkeir  birth.   The  foul  alcne,  neither 
'  prefent  nor  departed,  is  tie  okjeft  of  our  eyes. 

"  Thus  Cyrus.  But  to  proceed.  No  one  ftial!  per- 
«'  fuade  me,  Scipic,  tbat  your  worthy  father,  or  your 
««  grandfathers  Paulus  and  Africanus,  or  Jfncanus  his 
«'  father  or  uncle,  or  many  other  excellent  men  whom 
««  I  need  not  name,  performed  fo  many  aclions  to  be 
««  remembered  by  poUerity,  without  beirg  fenfible  that 
•«  futurity  was  their  right.  And,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
«'  an  old  man's  privilege,  to  fpeak  of  myfelf,  do  you 
««  think  I  would  have  endured  the  fatigue  of  fo  many 
«'  wearifome  days  and  nights,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
if  1  imagined  that  the  lame  boundary  which  is  fet  to 
ray  life  mufi  terminate  my  glory  ?  Were  it  not  more 
defirable  to  have  worn  out  my  days  in  eafe  a  no  tran  • 
quility,  free  from  labour  and  vvichout  emulation  ? 
But  I  know  not  how,  my  foul  has  always  raifed  itfelf, 
acd  looked  forward  on  futurity,  in  this  view  and 
«'  exp<ftatiofi,  that  when  it  (hall  depart  cut  of  life,  it 
«'  lhall  then  live  for  ever  ;  and  if  this  were  not  true,  that 
«'  the  mind  is  immortal,  the  foul  of  the  mcft  worthy 
"  would  not,  above  all  others,  have  the  flrongelt  itn- 
«'  pulfo  to  glory- 

•'  What  befides  this  is  the  caufe  that  the  wife  ft 
'«'  men  die  with  the  greateft  equanimity,  the  ignorant 
"  with  the  greateft  concern  ?  Does  it  not  feem  that 
"  thofe  minds  which  have  the  moil  extecfive  views, 

•*  foreies 
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"  forefee  they  are  removing  to  a  happier  condition, 
*'  which  thofe  of  a  narrow  fight  do  not  perceive  ?  I, 
"  for  my  part,  am  tranfported  with  the  hope  of  feeing 
"  your  anceftors  whom  I  have  honoured  and  loved,  and 
««  am  earneftly  defirous  of  meeting  not  only  thofe  ex- 
"  cellent  perfons  whom  I  have  knawn,  but  thofe  too  of 
•«  whom  I  have  heard  and  read,  and  of  whom  I  myfelf 
*'  have  written ;  nor  would  I  be  detained  from  fo 
"  pleafmga  journey.  O  happy  day,  when  I  fhall  ef- 
"  cape  from  this  croud,  this  heap  of  pollution,  and  be 
"  admitted  to  that  divine  aiiembly  of  exalted  fpirits  t 
*'  When  I  (hall  go  not  only  to  thofe  great  perfons  [  have 
"  named,  but  to  my  Cato,  my  fon,  than  whom  a  better 
"  man  was  never  born,  and  whofe  funeral  rites  I  myfelf 
"  performed,  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  attended 
"  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  foul  deferted  me,  but  feeming 
"  to  cafl  back  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  thofe  ha- 
*'  bitations  to  which  it  was  fenfible  I  should  follow  him. 
«'  And  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  lofs 
*'  with  courage,  I  was  not  unaffected  with  it,  but  I 
"  comforted  myfelf  in  the  afTurance  that  it  would  not 
«'  be  long  before  we  (hould  meet  again,  and  be  divorced 
•«  no  more." 

/  am,   SIR,  &c. 

I  queJHcn  rot  but  my  reader  «.•///  be  very  much  plcafed  to 
J;ear  that  the  Genthman  ivbo  has  obliged  toe  'vuo>'!d  ivith 
the  forgoing  letter,  and  -i*.- bo  was  the  author  of  the  2\Qtb 
fpeculation  en  the  immcrtaiiy  of  the  foul,  :ht  3J$tb  en  vir- 
tue in  diflrejSy  the  525.'^  on  conjugal  lo-i;et  and  tnuo  or  three 
sihtr  wtryjiitt  cues  among  thofe  <iuhi<.b  art  not  lettered  at  the 
end,  ivifl  /con  puLlifa  a  noble  poem,  i»t;tlf<J,  An  Ode  to 
the  Creator  of  the  World  occajitntd  tj  the  fragnxnts  of 
Orpheus. 


Monday, 
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N°  538        Monday,  November  17. 


Ultra 

Finem  tendere  opus.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  1.  2.  ver.  I, 

To  launch  beyond  all  bounds. 

SUrprife  is  fo  much  the  life  of  flories,  that  every  one 
aims  at  it,  who  endeavours  to  pleafe  by  telling 
them.  Smooth  delivery,  an  elegant  choice  of 
words,  and  a  fvveet  arrangement,  are  all  beautifying 
gracei,  but  not  the  particulars  in  this  point  of  converfa- 
tion  which  either  long  command  the  attention,  or  flrike 
with  the  violence  of  a  fudden  paffion,  or  occaficn  the 
burft  of  laughter  which  accompanies  humour.  I  have 
fometimes  fancied  that  the  mind  is  in  this  cafe  like  a 
traveller  who  fees  a  fine  feat  in  hafie  ;  he  acknowledges 
the  delightfulncfs  of  a  walk  fet  with  regularity,  but 
would  be  uneafy  if  he  were  obliged  so  pace  it  over,  when, 
the  firft  view  had  let  him  into  all  its  beauties  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

However,  a  knowledge  of  the  fuccefs  which  ftories 
will  have  when  they  are  attended  with  a  turn  of  fur- 
prize,  as  it  has  happily  made  the  characters  of  fome, 
fo  has  it  alfo  been  the  ruin  of  the  characters  of  others. 
There  is  a  fet  of  men  who  outrage  truth,  inftead  of 
affecling  us  with  a  manner  in  telling  it;  who  overleap 
the  line  of  probability,  that  they  may  be  feen  to  move 
eut  of  the  common  road,  and  endeavour  only  to  make 
their  hearers  flare  by  impofing  upon  them  with  a  kind 
of  nonfenfe  againft  the  philofophy  of  natur?,  or  fuch  a. 
heap  of  wonders  told  upon  their  own  knowledge,  as  it 
is  not  likely  one  man  (hould  have  ever  met  with. 

I  have  been  led  to  this  obfervation  by  a  company 
into  which  1  fell  accidentally.  The  fubjeft  of  Antipathies 
wa$  a  proper  field  wherein  fuch  falfe  furprizes  might 
expatiate,  and  there  were  thofe  prefent  who  appeared 
very  fond  to  flicw  it  in  its  full  extent  of  traditional 
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hiftory.  Some  of  them,  in  a  learned  manner,  offered 
to  our  confederation  the  miraculous  powers  which  the 
effluviums  of  cheefe  have  over  bodies  whofe  pores  are 
difpofed  to  receive  them  in  a  noxious  manner  ;  others 
gave  an  account  of  fuch  who  could  indeed  bear  the 
fight  of  cheefe,  but  not  the  tafte  j  for  which  they 
brought  a  reafon  from  the  milk  of  their  nurfes.  Others 
again  difcourfed  without  endeavouring  at  reafons,  con- 
cerning an  unconquerable  averfion  which  fomeftomachs 
have  again  ft  a  joint  of  meat  when  it.is  whole,  and  the 
eager  inclination  they  have  for  it,  when,  by  its  being 
cut  up,  the  fhape  which  had  affected  them  is  altered. 
From  hence  they  paffed  to  eels,  then  to  parfnips,  and 
fo  from  one  averfion  to  another,  until  we  had  worked 
up  ourfelves  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  complaifance,  that  when 
the  dinner  was  to  come  in,  we  enquired  the  name  of 
every  difh,  and  hoped  it  will  be  no  offence  to  any  ia 
company,  before  it  was  admitted.  When  we  had  fat 
down,  this  civility  among  us  turned  the  difcourfe  from 
eatables  to  other  forts  of  averfions;  and  the  eternal  cat, 
which  plagues  every  conversation  of  this  nature,  began 
then  to  ingrofs  the  fubjecl.  One  had  fweated  at  the 
fight  of  it,  another  had  fmelled  it  out  as  it  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  very  diftant  cupboard;  and  he  who  crowned 
the  whole  fet  of  thefe  ftories,  reckoned  up  the  numb&r 
of  times  in  which  it  had  occasioned  him  to  fwoon  away. 
At  Lift,  fays  he,  that  you  may  all  be  fatisfied  of  my 
invincible  averfion  to  a  cat,  I  (hall  give  an  unanfwer- 
ableinilance:  As  I  was  going  through  a  ftreetof  Londcn, 
where  1  never  had  been  until  then,  I  felt  a  general 
damp  and  faintnefs  all  over  me,  which  I  could  not  tell 
how  to  account  for,  until  I  chanced  to  caft  my  eyes  up- 
wards, and  found  that  I  was  paffing  under  a  fign-poft 
on  which  the  picture  of  a  cat  was  hung. 

The  extravagance  of  this  turn  in  the  way  of  furprize, 
gave  a  flop  to  the  talk  we  had  been  carrying  on  ;  Some 
were  filent  becaufe  they  doubted,  and  others  becaufe 
they  were  conquered  in  their  own  way  j  fo  that  the 
Gentleman  had  an  opportunity  to  prefs  the  belief  of  it 
upon  us,  and  let  us  fee  that  he  waa  rather  expofing* 
hioifelf  than  ridiculing  others. 

Imuil 
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I  muft  freely  own  that  I  did  not  all  this  while  dif- 
believe  every  thing  that  was  faid  ;  but  yet  I  thought 
fome  in  the  company  had  been  endeavouring  who  fhould 
pitch  the  bar  fartheft ;  that  it  had  for  fome  time  been  a 
meafuring  caft,  and  at  laft  my  friend  of  the  cat  and  fign 
poft  had  thrown  beyond  them  all. 

I  then  confidered  the  manner  in  which  this  ftory  had 
been  received,  and  the  poflibility  that  it  might  have  paf- 
fed  for  a  jeft  upon  others  ;  if  he  had  not  laboured  againlt 
himfelf.  From  hence,  thought  J,  there  are  -two  ways 
which  the  well-bred  world  generally  ukes  to  correft 
fuch  a  pradice,  when  they  do  not  think  fit  to  cor.tradicl 
it  flatly. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  general  filence,  which  I  would 
not  advife  any  one  to  interpret  in  his  own  behalf.  It 
is  often  the  effect  of  prudence  in  avoiding  a  quarrel, 
when  they  fee  another  drive  fo  fafl  that  there  is  no  flop- 
ping him  without  being  run  againft;  and  but  very  fel- 
dom  the  effecl  of  weaknefs  in  believing  fuddenly.  The 
generality  of  mankind  are  not  fo  grofly  ignorant,  as 
fome  overbearing  fpirits  would  perfuace  themfelves  ; 
and  if  the  authority  of  a  character  or  a  caution  againft 
danger  make  us  fupprefs  our  opinions,  yet  neither  of 
thefe  are  of  force  enough  to  fupprefs  our  thoughts  of 
them. "'  If  a  man  who  has  endeavoured  to  amufe  his 
company  with  improbabilities  could  but  look  into  their 
minds,  he  would  find  that  they  imagine  he  lightly 
efteems  of  their  fenfe  when  he  thinks  to  impofe  upon 
them,  and  that  he  is  lefs  efteemed  by  them  for  his  at- 
tempt in  doing  fo.  His  endeavour  to  glory  at  their 
expence  becomes  a  ground  of  quarrel,  and  the  fcom 
and  indifference  with  which  they  entertain  it  begins 
the  immediate  punifhment:  And  indeed,  (if  we  fliould 
even  go  no  farther)  filence  or  a  negligent  indifference, 
has  a  deeper  way  of  wounding  than  oppofition,  becaufe 
oppofition  proceeds  from  an  anger  that  has  a  fort  of 
generous  fentiment  for  the  adverfary  mingling  along 
with  it,  while  it  fhews  that  there  is  fome  efteem  in  your 
mind  for  him  ;  in  fliort,  that  you  think  him  worth  while 
to  conteft  with  :  But  filence,  or  a  negligent  indifference, 
proceeds  from  anger,  mixed  with  a  fcorn  that  fhews 
another  he  is  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be 
regarded.  The 
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The  other  method  which  the  world  has  taken  for 
correcting  this  practice  of  falfe  furprize,  is  to  cverflioot 
fuch  talkers  in  their  own  bow,  or  to  raife  the  ftory 
with  further  degrees  of  impoflibility,  and  fee  up  for  a 
voucher  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  muft  let  them  fee 
they  Hand  deteaed,  Thus  J  have  heard  a  difcourfe 
was  once  managed  upon  theeffe&s  of  fear.  One  of  the 
company  had  given  an  account  how  it  had  turned  his 
friend's  hair  gray  in  a  night,  while  the  terrors  of  a 
ftiipwreck  encompafled  him.  Another  taking  the  hint 
from  hence,  began,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  to  en- 
large his  inftances  of  the  like  nature  to  fuch  a  number, 
that  it  was  not  probable  he  could  ever  have  met  with 
them  :  and  as  he  rtiil  grounded  thefe  upon  diiFerent 
caufes  for  the  fake  of  variety,  it  might  feem  at  laft, 
from  his  (hare  of  the  converfation,  almoft  impoffible 
that  any  one  who  can  feel  the  paffion  of  fear  fhauld  all 
his  life  efcape  fo  common  an  effecl  of  it.  By  this  time 
fome  of  the  company  grew  negligent,  or  defirous  to 
contradict  him  ;  But  one  rebuked  the  reft  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  feverity,  and  with  the  known  old  ftory  in 
his  head,  allured  them  they  need  not  fcruple  to  believe 
that  the  fear  of  any  thing  can  make  -a  man's  hair  gray, 
fince  he  knew  one  whofe  periwig  had  fuffered  fo  by  it. 
Thus  he  flopped  the  talk,  and  made  them  eafy.  Thus 
is  the  fame  method  taken  to  bring  us  to  ftiame,  which 
we  fondly  take  to  encreafe  our  character.  It  is  indeed 
a  kind  of  mimickry,  by  which  another  puts  on  oar  air 
of  converfation  to  Ihow  us  to  ourfelves  ;  He  feems  to 
look  ridiculous  before  you,  that  you  may  remember 
how  near  a  refemblance  you  bear  to  him,  or  that  you 
may  know  that  he  will  not  lie  under  the  imputation  of 
believing  you.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  ftruck  dumb 
immediately  with  a  confcientious  Ihamc  for  what  you 
have  been  faying.  Then  it  is  that  you  are  inwardly 
grieved  at  the  fentiments  which  you  cannot  but  per- 
ceive others  entertain  concerning  you.  In  ftiort,  you 
are  againft  yourfelf ;  the  laugh  of  the  company  runs 
again!*  you  ;  the  cenfurir.g  world  is  obliged  to  you  for 
that  triumph  which  you  have  allowed  them  at  your 
own  expence  ;  and  truth,  which  you  have  injured,  has 
a  near  way  of  being  revenged  on  you,  when  by  the 

.  bar  a 
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hare  repetition  of  your  flory  you  become  a,  frequent 
diversion  for  the  public, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

TH  E  other  day,  walking  in  Pancras  churchyard, 
I  thought  of  your  paper  wherein  you   mention- 
epitaphs,  and  am  of  opinion  this  has  a  thought  in  it 
worth  being  communicated  to  your  readers, 


Here  inncctnee  and  beauty  lies,  wknft  breatk 
Wasfnatcb'd  by  early,  net  untimely  dtath. 
Hence  didjbe  go,  juji  as  jhe  did  begin 
Sorroiu  to  knciu,  before  foi  knew  to  Jin, 
Dfalb,  that  don  Jin  and  forroiu  thus  ptfvtnt-^ 
Is  the  ntxt  blfjfing  la  a  life  wlljpcnt. 

lam,  SIR, 

Yeurfervant. 
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Htterodita funto.  Qua  Genus. 

Be  they  Hiteroclites. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  young  widow  of  good  fortune  and  family, 
and  juit  come  to  town  ;  where  I  find  I  have  clufters 
of  pretty  fellows  eome  already  to  vifit  me,  fome 
dying  with  hopes,  others  with  fears,  though  they  never 
faw  me.  Now  whatl  would  beg  of  you  would  be  to 
know  whether  I  may  venture  to  ufe  thefe  pert  fel- 
lows with  the  fame  freedom  as  I  did  my  country  ac- 
quaintance. I  defire  your  leave  60  ufe  them  as  to  me 
fhall  feem  meet,  without  imputation  of  a  jilt ;  for  fince 
I  make  declaration  that  not  onp  of  them  fhall  have  me, 
J  think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  infulting 
thofe  who  have  the  vanity  to  believe  it  is  in  their  power 
to  make  ms  break  that  refolution.  There  are  fchools 

«-  foe 
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for  learning  to  ufe  foils,  frequented  by  thofe  who  never 
defign  to  fight,  and  this  ufelefs  way  of  aiming  at  the 
heart  without  defign  to  wound  it  on  either  fide,  is 
the  play  with  which  I  am  refolved  to  divert  myfelf: 
The  man  who  pretends  to  win,  f  fhall  ufe  like  him 
who  comes  into  a  fencing  fchool  to  pick  a  quarrel. 
I  hope  upon  this  foundation,  you  will  give  me  the 
free  ufe  of  the  natural  aad  artificial  force  of  my  eyes, 
looks,  and  geflures.  As  for  verbal  promifes,  I  will 
make  none,  but  fhall  have  no  mercy  on  the  conceit- 
ed interpreters  of  glances  and  motions.  I  am  particu- 
larly fkilled  in  the  downcaft  eye,  and  the  recovery 
into  a  fudden  full  afpecl:,  and  away  again,  as  you  may 
havefeen  fometimes  praftifed  by  us  country  beauties 
beyond  all  that  you  have  obferved  in  courts  and  cities. 
Add  to  this,  Sir,  that  I  have  a  ruddy  heedlefs  look, 
which  covers  artifice  the  befl  of  any  thing.  Though 
I  can  dance  very  well,  I  afFeft  a  tottering  untaught 
way  of  walking,  by  which  I  appear  an  eafy  prey; 
and  never  exert  my  inftrucled  charms  until  I  find  I 
have  engaged  a  purfuer.  Be  pleafed,  Sir,  to  print  this 
letter  ;  which  will  certainly  begin  the  chafe  of  a  rick 
widow  :  The  many  foldings,  efcapes,  returns,  and 
doublings  which  I  make,  I  fhall  from  time  to  time 
communicate  to  you,  for  the  better  inftruftion  of  all 
females  who  fet  up,  like  me,  for  reducing  the  prefent 
exorbitant  power  anu  infolence  of  man. 

I  am  SI  R, 

Zour  faithful  ccrtefpontient, 

Relifta  Lovely. 

Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Depend  upon  your  profeffed  refpeft  for  virtuous 
love,  for  your  immediately  anfwericg  the  defign  of 
this  letter;  which  is  no  other  than  to  lay  before  the 
world  the  fcverity  of  certain  parents  who  defire  to 
fufpend  the  marriage  of  a  difcreet  young  woman  of 
eighteen,  three  years  longer,  for  no  other  reafon  bat 
that  of  her  being  too  young  to  enter  into  that  (late. 
As  to  the  confideration  of  riches,  my  circumftances 

1  are 
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are  fuch,  that  I  cannot  be  fufpefled  to  make  my  ad- 
clrefles  to  her  on  fuch  low  motives  as  avarice  or  am- 
bition. If  ever  innocence,  wit,  and  beauty,  united 
their  utmoft  charms,  they  have  in  her.  I  wilh  you 
would  expatiate  a  little  on  this  fubject,  and  admonifh 
her  parents  that  it  may  be  from  the  very  imperfection, 
of  human  nature  itfelf,  and  not  any  perfonal  frail* 
tyof  her  or  me,  that  our  inclinations  baffled  at  pre- 
fent  may  alter;  and  while  we  are  arguing  with  our- 
felves  to  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  our  prefent  paf- 
fions,  our  affections  may  change  their  objects  in  the 
operation.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fubjefl  to  talk  upon  ; 
but  if  it  were  but  hinted,  I  am  in  hopes  it  would  give 
the  parties  concerned  fome  reflexion  that  might  ex* 
pedite  our  happinefs.  There  is  a  poflibility,  and  I 
hope  I  may  fay  it  without  imputation  of  immodefty 
to  her  1  love  with  the  higheft  honour ;  I  fay  there  is 
a  poflibility  this  delay  may  be  as  painful  to  her  as  it 
is  to  me,  if  it  be  as  much,  it  mull  be  more,  by  reafon 
of  the  fevere  rules  the  /ex  are  under  in  being  denied 
even  the  relief  of  complaint.  If  you  oblige  me  in 
this,  and  I  fucceed,  I  promife  you  a  place  at  my  wed- 
ding, and  a  treatment  fuitable  to  your  fpectatorial 
dignity. 

Your  mcft  buml't  ftrvant, 

Euftace* 


SIR, 

IYcrterday  heard  a  young  Gentk'man,  that  looked 
as  if  he  was  juft  come  to  the  town  and  a  fcarf, 
upon  evil  fpeaking  ;  which  fubject,  you  know,  Arch- 
bifhop  Tiliotfon  has  fo  nobly  handled  in  a  fermon  in 
his  Folio,  As  foon  as  ever  he  had  named  his  text,  and 
had  opened  a  little  the  drift  of  his  difcourle,  I  was  in 
great  hopes  he  had  been  one  of  Sir  ROGER'S  Chap- 
lains. I  have  conceived  to  great  an  idea  of  the  charm- 
ing ciifcourfe  above,  that  I  mould  have  thought  one 
part  of  my  fabbath  very  well  fpent  in  hearing  a  repe* 
tition  of  it.  But  alas  ;  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  t!vs  reve- 
rend divine  gave  us  his  Grace's  fermon,  «nJ 
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not  know  how;  even  I,  that  I  am  fure  have  read  it 
at  leaft  twenty  times,  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of 
it,  and  was  at  a  lofs  fometimes  to  guefs  what  the  man 
aimed  at.  He  was  fo  juft  indeed,  as  to  give  us  all 
the  heads  and  the  fub-divifions  of  the  fermon ;  and 
farther  I  think  there  was  not  one  beautiful  thought 
in  it  hut  what  we  had.  But  then,  Sir,  this  Gentleman 
made  fo  many  pretty  additions;  and  he  could  never 
give  us  a  paragraph  of  the  fermon,  but  he  introduced 
it  with  fomething  which,  methought,  looked  more 
like  a  defign  to  fhew  his  own  ingenuity,  than  to  inftruct 
the  people.  In  fhort,  he  added  and  curtailed  in  fnch 
a  manner,  that  he  vexed  me;  infomuch  that  I  could 
not  forbear  thinking  (what,  I  confefs,  I  ought  not 
to  have  thought  of  in  fo  holy  a  place)  that  this 
young  fpark  was  as  juftly  blameable  as  Bullock  or  Pen* 
kethman  when  they  mend  a  noble  play  of  Sbakefpiareot 
John/™.  Pray,  Sir,  take  this  into  your  confideration  j 
and  if  we  mull  be  entertained  with  the  works  of  any 
of  thofe  great  men,  defire  thefe  Gentlemen  to  give 
them  us  as  they  find  them,  that  fo  when  we  read  them 
to  our  families  at  home,  they  may  the  better  remem- 
ber they  have  heard  them  at  church. 
SIR, 

Tour  kumlle  fervant. 
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No  a  deficit  after.  Virg.  JB,n.  6.  ver.  143. 

A  fecond  is  not  wanting* 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

f*T~r|'  "A  HE  RE  is  no  "part  of  your  writings   which  t 

have  in  more  efteem  than  your  criticifm  upon 

•*•      Milfon.     It   is  an   honourable  and  candid  en- 

*  deavour  to  fet  the  works  of  our  noble  writers  in  the 

'  graceful 
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*  graceful   light   which    they    defcrve.     You  will   lofe 

*  much  of  my  kind  inclination  towards  you,  if  you  do 
«  not  attempt  the  encomium  of  Spfnjer  a!fo,  or  at  letft 
«  indulge  my  pafiion  for  that  charming  author  fo    far 
«  as  to  print  the   loofe  hints  I  now  give  you   on  that 
«  fubjecl. 

«  Spenfer's  general  plan  is  the  reprefentation  of  fix 

*  virtues,    holinefs,    temperance,  chaftity,  friendfhip, 

*  juftice,  and  courtefy,  in  fix  legends  by  fix  perfons. 

*  The  fix  perfonages   are   fuppofed  under  propej  alle- 

*  gnries   fuitable  to  their  refpeclive  characters,  to  do 
'  all  that  is  neceflary  for  the  full  manifeftation  of  the 

*  refpeftive  virtues  which  they  are  to  exert- 

*  Thefe  one  might  undertake  to  (hew  under  the  fe- 
'  veral  heads,  are  admirably  drawn;  no  images   im- 
'  proper,  and  moft  furprifirgly  beautiful.     The  red- 
c  crofs   knight  runs  through  the  whole  fleps  of    the 
'  Chriftian  life  ;    Guyon  does  all  that  temperance  can. 
'  pofllbly    require;     B'itomartis    (a  woman)    obferves 

*  the  true  rules  of   unaffefted  chaftity  ;   A>thegal  is  in. 

*  every  refpeft  of  life   ftri&ly  and  wifely  juft;  Calidtre 
'  is  rightly  courteous. 

4  In  Ihort,  in  Fairy-land,  where  knights-errant  have 

*  a  full  fcope  to   range,  and  to   do  e>en  what  Aru-ftts 

*  or  Orlandos  could  not  do  in  the  world  without  b;eak- 

*  ing   into  credibility,  Spenft-r's  Knights   have,  under 
«  thofe  fix  heads  given  a  full  and  truly  poetical  fyftem 
«  'of  Chriftian,  public,  and  low  life, 

*  His   legend  of  friendfhip   is  more  diffufe,  and  yet 
'  even   there   the    allegory  is   finely  drawn,  only    the 

*  heads  various,  one  Knight  could   not  there  fuppoit 

*  all  the  pare?. 

*  To  do  honour  to  his  country,  prince  Arthur  is   an 
'  univerfal  hero;  in  holinefs,  temperance,  chaflity,  and 

*  juftice   fuper-excellent.      For  the   fame   reafon   and 
'  to  compliment   Queen    EUttO&tth,    G/oriana,    -Queen 
'  of  fairies,  whofe  court  was    the  afylum   of  the  op- 
'  prefied,  repreftnt  that  glorious  Queen.      Ather<i»m- 
'  mands  all    thefe  knights  fet  forth,  and  only  at  hers 
c  the  red-crofs    Knight    deftroys  the  dragon,    Guy.n 
•*  overturns  the  bower  of  blifs,  Artbcgal  (i.  e.  Jujl'ce) 

*  beats  down  Geryonoe  (i.  e.  Philip  II.    King  of  Sfmif) 
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'  to  refcue  Beige  (i.  e.  Holland)  and  he  beats  the  Gran- 

*  torto  (the  fame  Philip  in  another  light)  to  rcftore  Irena, 

*  (i.  e.  Peaci  to  Europe.) 

*  Chajlity,  being   the  firft  female  virtue,  Britcmariis 

*  is  a  Briton  ;  her  part  is  fine,  though  it  requires  expli- 

*  cation.     His  ftile  is  very  poetical;  no  puns,  afFefta- 

*  tions  of  wit,  forced  antithefes,  or  any  of  that  lovt 

*  tribe. 

'  His  old  words  are  all  fcrue  Englijh,  and  numbers 
'  eyquifite;  and  fince  of  tlrds  there  is  the  multa  re- 

*  najccntur,  fincethey  are  all  proper,  fuch  a  poem  fhould 

*  not  (any  more  than  Milten's)  confift  all  of  it  of  com- 

*  mon  ordinary  words.     See  inflancesof  defcriptions. 

Caufelefs  jealousy   in   Britomartiit    V.    6,    14.  in   its 
reftleflhefs. 

Like  as  a  vjayward  child,  ivhofe  founder  Jlief 

Js  broken  iiith  fomt  ftarful  dnafn's  ajfrighty 

With  froicarci  will  diith  fit  kimfelf  to  iveef, 

Ne  can  be  Jtil'dfor  alt  bis  tiurfe's  might, 

But  kicks  ,  and  J'quallsy   and  forieks  for  fell  drfpilt\ 

Now  Jcralching  her,  and  her  Icofe  locks  mifiijing, 

Neiv  ft  eking  darknefs,   and  ticiv  feeding  light  ; 

Then  craving  fuck,  and  then  the  fuck  rtfujlng  : 

Suck  vjas  thi)  Lady's  loves  in  her  Jove's  Jlnd  accujing. 

Curiofity  occafioned  by  jealoufy,  upon  occafion  of  her 
lover's  abfence.     Ibid.  Stan.  8,  9. 

%"ben  as  foe  looked  hng^at  lafljhtftfd, 

One  coming  towards  her  lyith  hafly  fpeed, 

If'eil  iwen'd  Jke  then,  'ire  him  Jhe  plain  defcry'd, 

i  hat  it  -ivas  cue  fent  from,  her  lo-ve  indeed', 

Whereat  her  heart  was  filled  with  hope  and  dtead, 

bis  would  Jbrftay  'till  he  in  p'a;e  could  cctne, 

But  ran  to  iveet  him  forth  to  know  hi's  tiding!  fcom/ne  j 

hvtn  in  the  door  him  meeting,  Jhe  btgun, 

And  where  is  he,  Jl:y  Lcrd,  and  how  far  hence? 

Declare  at  once  ;  and  La'.b  be  lojl 
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Care  and  his  Houfe  are  defcribed  thus,  IV.  6,  33,  34,  35. 

Not  far  away,  not  meet  for  any  gueft, 

Thtyfpfd  a  little  cottage,  like  fome  poor-man's  nejl, 

34- 

There  entering  in,  they  found  the  good-man  I  felf, 
Fullbufily  untohii  workybent, 
Who  wasfo  weel  a  wretched  wearijh  elf, 
With  hollow  eyes  and  raw-bone  cheeks  far  fpent, 
ds  if  hi  had  in  prifin  long  been  pent. 
Full  black  and  griejly  did  hi i  face  appear, 
Bffmear'd  with  fmoke  that  nigh  his  eye-feght  blent , 
With  rugged  beard  and  hoary  Jhaggy  heart, 
The  which  he  never  •went  to  comb,  or  comely  Jbsar. 

35- 

Rude  was  bis  garment  and  to  rags  all  rentt 
No  better  had  he,  ne  for  better  cared; 
His  bliftred  hands  amongfl  the  cinders  brent , 
And  fingers  filthy  with  long  nails  prepared, 
Right  fit  to  rend  the  food  en  which  he  fared. 
His  name  was  Care  ;   a  LUckJmith  by  his  trade, 
*That  neither  day  nor  night  from  working  fpared, 
JBut  to  frnaU  purpofe  iron  wedges  made. 
Tkefe  be  unquiet  thoughts  that  careful  minds  invade* 

'•Momer's  epithets  were  much  admired  by  antiquity: 
*  See  what  great  juftnefs  and  variety  there  is  in  thefe 
'  epithets  of  the  trees  in  the  foreft  where  the  red-crofs 
'  knight  loft  truth,  B.  i.  Cant.  I.  Stan.  8,  9. 

The  failing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
*The  'vine-prop  elm,  the  piplar  never  dry. 
The  builder-oak,  Jole  king  of  fortfts  all, 
The  afpine  good  for  ft  avis  y  the  typrefs  funeral. 

9- 

7*he  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerours, 
Jlnd  poets  fage\  the  fir  that  wtepeth  flitt, 
The  wil/oiv  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 
¥6e  yeiv  obedient  to  the  bender's  'will, 

<Tbt 
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irch  for  Jbafts,  tb'e  fallow  for  the  mill: 
The  tnyrrbe  fiuetf,  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 
The  'txa'like  beech,  the  ajh,  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitful  dive,  and  the  plant  ane  round  t 
The  farmer  holm,  the  maple  fsldom  inward  found. 

*  I  (hall  trouble  you  no  more,  but  defire  you  to  let  me 
'  conclude  with  thefe  verfes,  though  I  think  they  have 
'  already  been  quoted  by  you  :  They  are  directions  to 
'  young  Ladies  oppreil  with  calumny.  VI.  6,  14.. 

The  bejt,   (faid  he)  that  I  canycu  ad<vift% 

Is  to  avoid  the  occajion  of  the  /'//; 

For  when  the  caujt  --ucbince  evil  dctb  arife 

Removed  is,  tbt  effefi  furceafeth  flill. 

Abftainfrem  pleafure  and  rtftra  n  your  ««;//, 

Subdut  defere  and  bridle  Icoje  delight^ 

Ufe  Jcanttd  diet,  and  fcrbtar  your  fill, 

Shun  ffcrecj,  and  talk  inoptn  fe^bt  ; 

So  Jhall  you  foon  repair  yi-ur  prej'ent  cull  plight!  X 
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Pcrmat  enim  natura  prius  tics  intut  ad  ctnnem 
Forturarum  babitum  :  ju<vatt  out  imptllit  ad  iram  ; 
Jtvt  ad  bumum  mcerore  grazi  dtducit  &  angit  : 
Ptjl  fjftrt  am  mi  mi  tut  interpret  lingua. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  108. 
For  nature  forms  and  foftens  us  within, 
And  wri  es  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face  : 
Pleafure  inchants,  impetuous  rage  tranfports, 
And  grief  dejefts,  and  wrings  the  tortur'd  fou! ; 
And  thefe  are  all  interpreted  by  fpeech. 

R  O  S  C  O  M  M  O  N. 

MY   friend  the   TEMPLAR,   whom  I  have  fo 
often  mentioned  in  thefe  writings,  having  de- 
termined to  lay  afide  his   poetical  fludies,    in 
order  to  a  clofer  purfuit  of  the  law,  has  put  together, 
M  2  as 
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as  a  farewell  efTay,  feme  thoughts  concerning  pronunci- 
ation, and  aci-.on,  which  he  has  given  me  leave  to  com- 
municate to  the  public.  They  are  chiefly  coilefted 
from  his  favourite  author,  Cicero,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Rojcius  the  aclor,  and  a  good 
judge  of  dramatic  performances,  as  well  as  the  moil 
eloquent  pleader  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated  bookt  at  <Ja.uore  with 
fome  precepts  for  pronunciation  and  action,  without 
which  part  he  affirms  that  the  beft  crater  in  the  world 
can  never  fucceed ;  and  an  indifferent  one,  who  is 
mafter  of  this,  (hall  gain  much,greater  applaufe.  What 
could  make  a  ftronger  impreffion,  fays  he,  than  thofe 

exclamations    of   Gracchus neither  Jhall   I   turn? 

JVretcb  that  I  am  !  to  what  place  betake  myjelf  ?  Shall  I 
go  to  toe  Capitol  I— —Alas  I  it  it  ofuerjio:ui'd  ivitb  my 
trotheSs  blood.  OrJbaU  I  retire  to  my  bouje  ?  Yet  th:re  I 
beh^d  rnv  mctker  plunged  in  mifery,  weeping  a^d  t.'efpair- 
irg!  Thefe  breaks  and  turns  of  paflion,  it  feems,  were 
fo  enforced  by  the  eyes,  voice,  and  gefture  of  the 
fpeaker,  that  his  very  enemks  could  net  refrain  from 
tears.  I  infill,  fays  fuliy,  upon  this  the  ra'.her,  becaufe 
our  orators,  who  are  as  it  were  adors  of  the  truth 
itfelf,  have  quitted  this  manner  of  fpeaking;  and  the 
p  ayers,  who  are  but  the  imitators  of  truth,  have  taken 
it  up. 

I  ihull  therefore  purfue  the  hint  he  has  here  given  me, 
and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Britijh  ftage,  I  fh.ill  copy 
feme  of  the  rules  which  this  great  Roman  mailer  has 
laid  down  ;  yet,  without  confining  myfelf  wholly  to  his 
thoughts  or  words  :  and  to  adapt  this  tfTay  the  more  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  J  intend  it,  inftead  of  the  ex- 
amples he  has  inferted  in  this  difcourfe,  out  of  the 
ancient  tragedies,  I  (hall  make  ufe  ef  parallel  paflages 
out  of  the  inuft  celebrated  of  our  own. 

T  he  deiign  of  art  is  to  affiil  action  as  much  as  poflible 
in  the  reprefcntation  of  nature;  for  the  appearance  cf 
real:ty  is  that  which  moves  us  io  all  reprefentations, 
and  thefe  have  always  the  greater  force,  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  nature,  and  the  lefs  they  fliew  of 
imitation. 

Nature 
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Nature  herfelf  has  affigned,  to  every  motion  of  the 
foul,  its  peculiar  caft  of  the  countenance,  tone  of  voice, 
and  manner  of  gefture,  through  the  whole  perfon :  all  the 
features  of  the  face  and  tones  of  the  voice,  anfwer,  like 
firings  upon  mufical  inftruments,  to  the  impreffions 
made  on  them  by  the  mind.  Thus  the  founds  of  the 
voice,  according  to  the  various  touches,  which  raife 
them,  form  themfelves  into  an  acute  or  grave,  quick  or 
.flow,  loud  or  foft  tone.  Thefe  t*o  may  be  fubdivided 
into  various  kinds  of  tones,  as  the  gentle,  the  rough, 
the  contracted,  the  diffufe,  the  continued,  the  inter- 
mitted, the  broken,  abrupt,  winding,  ibftened,  or  ele- 
vated. Every  one  of  thefe  may  be  employed  with  art 
and  judgment ;  and  all  fupply  the  adlor,  as  colours  do 
the  painter,  with  an  expreffive  variety. 

Anger  exerts  its  peculiar  voice  in  an  acute,  raifed, 
and  hurrying  found.  The  paffionate  character  of  King 
Lear,  as  it  is  admirably  drawn  by  Sbakef^eart  abounds 
with  the  ftrongeft  inftances  of  this  kind. 

Death!  Ccnfyfion  ! 

Fury  !  — what  quality  ? — ivh  Gloficr  !  Glofter  1 
Fdjf-eak  with  the  Duke  cf  Cornvval  and  his  nuife. 
Ars  tbtf  inforfh'il  cf  tb:s  ?   my  iffeafh  and  Llsod  ! 
Fi;tj  ?  tat  fitry  Dukel  &C» 

Sorrow  and  complaint  demand  a  voice  quite  different, 
flexible,  flow,  interrupted,  and  modulated  in  a  mourn- 
ful tone ;  as  in  that  pathetical  foliloquy  of  cardinal 
Wolfy  an  his  fall. 

Fareivell !——  a  long  fartiuell  to  all  my  grtatntfs ! 
This  ii  the  ft  ate  cf  man  !          to-day  be  putt  forth 
Tb?  tender  havet  of  hopes  ;   to-morrow  bloffr-ms9 
And  bears  h:i  blujhing  honours  thick  upon  him* 
*The  third  day  comet  afroft,  a  killing  frojt, 
Andijaben  be  thinks,  good  eafy  man-,  full  furely 
His  great nefs  is  a  ripening,  nipt  bis  royf, 
And  thin  he  falls  as  I  do. 


M3  We 
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We  have  likewife  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  whol« 
part  of  Andromache  in  the  Diftreft  Mother,  particularly 
in  thefe  lines, 

I'll  go,  and  in  the  anguijh  of  my  heart 

Weep  o'er  my  child          '          //  he  mujl  die,  my  life 

Is  ivrapt  in  his,  I  Jhall  not  long  furvive, 

'Tis  for  bis  fake,  that  I  have  fuffer'd  life, 

Groan' d  in  captivity,  and  out-lived  Heclor. 

Yes,  my  Aflyanax,  we'll  go  together  ! 

Together  to  the  realms  of  night  we'll  go  ; 

There  to  thy  ravijh'd  eyes  ihj  Sire  I'll  flow, 

And  point  him  out  among  the  Jhadet  below. 

Fear  exprefles  itfelf  in  a  low,  hefitating,  and  abjeft 
found.  If  the  reader  confiders  the  following  fpeech  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  while  her  hufband  is  about  the  murder 
of  Duncan  and  his  grooms,  he  will  imagine  her  even  af- 
frighted with  the  found  of  her  own  voice  while  (he  is 
fpeaking  it. 

Alas  !   I  am  afraid  they  have  awatfd, 
And  'tis  not  done  ',  th'  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us — Hark  /—/  laid  the  daggers  readyt 
He  could  not  mifs  them.     Had  he  not  refembled 
My  father  ai  be  Jleptt  I  had  done  it » 

Courage  aflumes  a  louder  tone,  as  in  that  fpeech  ol 
Don  Stbajlian, 

Here  fatiate  all your  fut y ; 
Let  fortune  empty  her  <wbole  quiver  en  tntr 
J  have  afoul  that  like  an  ample  Jhield 
C&n  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more. 

Pleafure  diflolves  into  a  luxurious,  mild,  tender,  and 
joyous  modulation;  as  in  the  following  lines  in  Caius 
Marius. 

Lavinia!    O  there's  mvjic  in  the  namer 
*1  hat  foftning  me  to  infant  tendernefs, 

mj  heart  faring  like  ike  fir  ft  leafs  of  life. 
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And  peiplexity  is  different  from  all  thefe;  grave, 
but  not  bemoaning,  with  an  earnefl  uniform  found  of 
voice  ;  as  in  that  celebrated  fpeech  of  Hamlet. 

To  be,  er  net  to  be  ? that  is  the  queflion  : 

Whether  'tis  nobhr  in  the  mind  to  fufflr 

The  flings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  t 

Or  to  take  arms  againft  a  fea  of  troubles  * 

And  by  cppofeng  end  them.     To  die,  tojleep; 

No  more  ;   and  by  ajleep  to  fay  <vae  end 

The  heart  ach,  and  a  thoufand  natural  Jhocks 

Thatfltjh  is  htir  to  ;  '///  a  confummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wjh'd.     To  die,  to  jletp  ' 

Tojlitp  ;  perchance  to  dream  !  4y,  there's  the  rub. 

For  in  that  Jleep  if  death  'what  dreams  may  come, 

When  <vue  have  Jhuffled  off"  this  mortal  (oil, 

Muji  give  us  paufe There's  the  rej'peft 

That  makes  calamity  of  Jo  long  life ; 

For  <wbo  'would  bear  the  whips  and  fcsrns  of  time, 

Th'  opprfjjurs  lurongs,  the  proud  man's  contumely  t 

The  pangs  of  dejpii'd  lo<ve,  the  law's  delay, 

Th*  injolence  of  office,  and  the  Jpurns 

That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes, 

When  be  himftlf  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  Who  would  far  dies  bear, 

To  groan  and  fweat  under  a  weary  life  ? 

But  that  the  dread  of  fcmetbing  after  death, 

The  undijcover'd  country,  from  tuhofe  bourn 

No  traveller  returns,  fuzx'ts  the  ivill, 

Jtnd  makes  us  rather  choofe  thofe  ills  ive  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  *we  know  not  of. 

As  all  thefe  varieties  of  voice  are  to  be  directed  by 
the  fenfe,  fo  the  aftion  is  to  be  directed  by  the  voice, 
and  with  a  beautiful  propriety,  as  it  were  to  enforce  it. 
The  arm,  which  by  a  ftrong  figure  Tudy  calls  the  Ora- 
tor's weapon,  is  to  be  fometimes  raifed  and  extended  ; 
and  the  hand,  by  its  motion,  fometimes  to  lead,  and 
fometimes  to  follow  the  words  as  they  are  uttered. 
The  Itamping  of  the  foot  too  has  its  proper  expreffion, 
in  contention,  anger,  or  abfolute  command.  But  the 
face  is  the  epitome  of^the  whole  man,  and  the  eyes 
M4  are 
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are  as  it  were  the  epitome  of  the  face  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  .he  fays,  the  beft  judges  among  the  Romcns  were 
not  extremely  pleafed,  even  with  Rofcius  himfelf  in  his 
jiufk.  No  part  of  the  body,  befides  the  face,  is  capa- 
ble of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  different  emotions 
in  ilie  mind,  and  of  expreffing  them  all  by  thofe 
changes.  Nor  is  this  to  be  done  without  the  freedom 
of  the  eyes  ;  therefore  Yheophrajlus  called  one,  who 
barely  rehearfed  his  fpeech.  with  his  eyes  fixed,  an  abfent 


As  the  countenance  admits  of  fo  great  variety,  it  re- 
quires alfo  great  judgment  to  govern  it.  Not  that  the 
form  of  the  face  is  to  be  fhifted  on  every  occafion,  leil 
it  turn  to  farce  and  buffoonery  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  eyes  have  a  wonderful  power  of  marking*  the  emo- 
tions of  the  mind,  fometimes  by  a  fteadfaft  look,  fome- 
times  by  a  cartlefs  one,  now  by  a  fudden  regard,  then 
by  a  joyful  fparkling,  as  the  fenfe  of  the  words  is  di- 
verfified  :  for  action  is,  as  it  were,  the  fpeech  of  the 
features  and  limbs,  and  mart  therefore  conform  itfelf 
always  to  the  fentiments  of  the  foul.  And  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  in  all  which  relates  to  the  gefture,  there 
is  a  wonderful  force  implanted  by  nature  ;  fince  the 
vulgar,  the  unfkilful,  and  even  the  moft  barbarous  are 
chiefly  affected  by  this.  None  are  moved  by  the  found 
of  words,  but  thofe  who  understand  the  language;  and 
the  fenfe  of  many  things  is  loft  upon  men  of  a  dull  ap- 
prehenfion  :  but  action  is  a  kind  of  univerfal  tongue  5 
all  men  arefubjecl  to  the  fame  paflions,  and  confequently 
Know  the  fame  marks  of  them  in  others,  by  which  they 
themfelves  exprefs  them. 

Peihaps  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  hints  I  have  here  made  ufe  of,  out  of  Cicero,  ar« 
fomewhat  too  refined  for  the  players  on  our  theatre  :  in 
anfwer  to  which,  I  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  without  good  fenfe  no  one  can  be  a  good  player, 
and  that  he  is  very  unfit  to  perfonate  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  hero,  who  cannot  enter  into  the  rules  for  pronun- 
ciation and  gefture  delivered  by  a  Roman  orator. 

There  is  another  thing  which  my  author  does  not 
think  too  minute  to  infill  on,  though  it  is  purely  mecha- 
nical} and  that  is  the  right  flicking  of  the  voice.  On 

this 
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this  occafion  he  tells  the  ftory  of  Gracehus,  who  em- 
ployed a  fervant  with  a  little  ivory  pipe  to  fland  be- 
hind him,  and  give  him  the  right  pitch,  as  often  as  he 
wandered  too  far  from  the  proper  modulation.  Every 
voice,  fays  7«//y,  has  its  particular  medium  and  com- 
pafs,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  fpeech  confifts  in  leading 
it  through  all  the  variety  of  tones  naturally,  and 
without  touching  any  extreme.  Therefore,  fays  he, 
Leave  the  pipe  at  hcme,  but  carry  the  fenfe  of  this  cuflom 
•with  you. 
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Etjibi  praferri  fe  gaudet 

Ovid.  Met.  1.  2.  ver.  430. 


He  heard, 


Well  pleas'd,  himfelf  before  himfelf  preferr'd. 

AODISON. 

WH  E  N  I  have  been  prefent  in  aflemblies  where 
my  paper  has  been  talked  of,  I  have  been  very 
well  pleafed  to  hear  thofe  who  could  detract 
from  the  author  of  it  obferve,  that  the  letters  which 
are  fentto  the  S^tfator  are  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
any  of  his  works.  Upon  this  occafion,  many  letters  of 
mirth  are  ufually  mentioned,  which  fome  think  the 
Spifiator  writ  to  himfelf,  and  which  others  commend 
becaufe  they  fancy  he  received  them  from  his  corre- 
fpondents  :  Such  are  thofe  from  the  Valetudinarian -t 
the  infpeclcf  of  the  fign-pofts  ;  the  matter  of  the  fan- 
exercifo  ;  with  that,  of  the  hooped  petticoat;  that  of 
Nicbila>  Hart  the  annual  deeper;  that  from  Sir  John 
Envi/l;  that  upon  the  Lone/en  cries;  with  multitudes 
of  the  fame  nature.  As  I  love  nothing  more  than  to 
monify  the  ill-natured,  that  I  may  do  it  effectually,  I 
rauil  acquaint  them,  they  have  very  often  praifed  me 
when  they  did  not  defign  it,  and  that  they  have  ap- 
proved my  writings  when  they  thought  they  had  dcro- 
M  5  gated 
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gated  from  them.  I  have  heard  feveral  of  thefe  un- 
happy Gentlemen  proving,  by  undeniable  arguments, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  pen  a.  letter  which  I  had  written 
the  day  before.  Nay,  I  have  heard  fome  of  them 
throwing  out  ambiguous  expreffions,  and  giving  the 
company  reafoa  to-fufpedl  that  they  themfdves  did  me 
the  honour  to  fend  me  fuch  and  fuch  a  particular 
epiftle,  which  happened  to  be  talked  of  with  the  efteem 
or  approbation,  of  thofe  who  were  prefent.  Thefe 
rigid  critics  are  fo  afraid  of  allowing  me  any  thing, 
which  does  not  belong  to  me,  that  they  will  not  be 
pofitlve  whether  the  lion,  the  wild  boar,. and  the  flower- 
pots in  the  play-houfe,  did  not  adlually  write  thofer 
letters  which  came  to  me  in- their  names.  I  muft  there- 
fore inform  thefe  Gentlemen,  that  I  often  choofe  this 
w.ay  of  calling  my  thoughts  into  a  letter,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reafons :  Firft,  out  of  the  policy  of  thofe  who 
try  their  jeft  upon  another,  before  they  own  it  them- 
fetves.  Secondly,  becaufc  I  would  extort  a  little  praife 
from  fuch  who  will  never  applaud  any  thing  whofe 
author  is  known  and  certain.  Thirdly,  becaufe  it 
gave  me  an  opportunity  .of  introducing  a  great  variety 
of  characters  into  my  work,  which  could  not  have  been 
done,  had  I  always  written  in  the  perfon  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Fourthly,  becaufe  the  dignity  fpedtatorial  would 
have  fuffered,  had  I  publifhed  as  from  royfelf  thofe  fe- 
vere  ludicrous  compofitions  which  I  have  afcribed  to 
fictitious  names  and  characters.  And  laftly,  becaufe 
they  ofcen  ferve  to  bring  in  more  naturaJly,  fuch  ad- 
ditional reflexions  as  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of 
them. 

There  are  others  who  have  like  wife  done  me  a  very 
particular  honour,  though  undefignedly.  Thefe  are 
fuch  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  I  have  tranflated  or 
borrowed  many  of  my  thoughts  out  of  books  which  are 
written  in  other  languages.  I  have  heard  of  a  perfon 
who  is  more  famous  for  his  library  than  his  learning, 
that  hasaflerted  this  more  than  once  in  his  private  con. 
verfation^  Were  it  true,  I  am  fure  he  could  not  fpealc 
it  from  his  own  knowledge  ;  but  had  he  read  the  books 
which  he  has  collected,  he  would  find  this  accufa- 
tooa  to  be  wholly  groundkfs,  Thofe  who  are  truly 

karned 
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learned  will  acquit  me  in  this  point,  in  which  I  have 
been  fo  far  from  offending,  that  I  have  been  fcrupulous 
perhaps  to  a  fault  in  quoting  the  authors  of  feveral  paf- 
fages  which  I  might  have  made  my  own.  But  as  this 
aflertion  is  in  reality  an  encomium  on  what  I  have  pub- 
limed,  I  ought  rather  to  glory  in  it,  than  endeavour  to 
confute  it. 

Some  are  fo  very  willing  to  alienate  from  me  that 
fmall  reputation  which  might  accrue  to  me  from  any 
of  thefe  my  fpcculations,  that  they  attribute  fome  of 
the  beft  of  them  to  thofe  imaginary  manufcripts  with 
which  I  have  introduced  them.  There  are  others,  I 
muft  confefs,  whofe  objections  have  given  me  a  greater 
concern,  as  they  feem  to  reflect,  under  this  head,  ra- 
ther on  my  morality,  than  on  my  invention.  Thefe 
are  they  who  fay  an  author  is  guilty  of  falfhood,  when 
he  talks  to  the  public  of  manufcripts  which  he  never 
fa\v,  or  defcribes  fcenes  of  action  or  difcourfe  in  which 
he  was  never  engaged.  But  thefe  Gentlemen  would 
do  well  to  confider,  there  is  not  a  fable  or  parable 
which  ever  was  made  ufe  of,  that  is  not  liable  to  this 
exception;  fince  nothing,  according  to  this  notion, 
can  be  related  innocently,  which  was  not  once  matter 
of  fact.  Befides,  1  think  the  moft  ordinary  reader 
may  be  able  to  difcover  by  my  way  of  writing,  what 
I  deliver  in  thefe  occurrences  as  truth,  and  what  as 
fklion. 

Since  I  am  unawares  engaged  in  anfwering  the  feve- 
tzl  objections  which  have  been  made  againft  thefe  my 
works,  ,  I  muft  take  notice  that  there  are  fome  who 
affirm  a  paper  of  this  nature  ihould  always  turn  upon 
diverting  fubjects,  and  others  who  find  fault  with  every 
one  of  them  that  hath  not  an  immediate  tendency  to 
the  advancement  of  religion  or  learning.  J  fhall  leave 
thefe  Gentlemen  to  diipute  it  out  among  themfelves  ; 
fince  I  fee  one  half  of  my  conduct  patronized  by  each 
fide.  Were  I  ferious  on  an  improper  fubject,  or  trifling 
in  a  ferious  one,  I  mould  defervedly  draw  upon  me 
the  cenfure  of  my  readers ;  or  were  I  confcious  of  any 
thing  in  my  writings  that  is  not  innocent  at  leaft,  or 
that  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  not  fincerely  de- 
fegned  to  difcountenance  vice  and  ignorance,  and  fup- 
M  6  port 
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port  theintereft  of  truth,  wifdom,  and  virtue,  I  mould 
be  more  fevere  upon  myfelf  than  the  public  is  difpofed 
to  be.  In  the  mean  while  I  defire  my  reader  to  con- 
fider  every  particular  paper  or  difcourfe  as  a  diftind 
trad  by  itfelf,  and  independent  of  every  thing  that 
goes  before  or  after  it. 

I  mall  end  this  paper  with  the  following  letter, 
which  was  really  fent  me,  as  feme  others  have  been 
which  I  have  publimed,  and  for  which  I  muft  own  my- 
felf indebted  to  their  refpedive  writers. 

SIR, 

["  Was  this  morning  in  a  company  of  your  well- 

*  JL  withers,  when  we  read  over,    with  great  fatisfac- 
«  tion,  Tul/fs  obfervations  on  adion   adapted   to  the 
«  Britijb  theatre  :  Though,  by  the  way,  we  were  very 
«  forry  to  find  that  you  have  difpofed  of  another  mem- 
«  her  of  your  club.     Poor  Sir  Rogfr  is  dead,  and  the 
«  worthy  clergyman  dying.     Captain  Sentry  has  taken 
«  pofleffion  of  a  good  eilate  ;  Will  Honeycomb  has  married 

*  a  farmer's    daughter;    and    the   Templar  withdraws 

*  himfelf  into  the  bafmefs  of  his  ewn  profeflion.   What 
«  will  all  this  end  in  ?  We  are  afraid  it  portends  no 
«  good  to  the  public.     Unlefs  you  very  fpeedily  fix  a 

*  day  for  the  eledion  of  new  members,   we  are  under 

*  apprehenfion  of   lofing  the  Britijb  Spe£lator.     I  hear 
'  of  a  party  of  Ladies  who  intend   to  addrefs   you  on 

*  this  fubjed;  and  queftion  not,    if  you  do  not  give  us 
«  the  flip  very  fuddenly,  that  you  will  receive  addreffes 
«  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom   to  continue  fo  ufeful 
«  a  work.     Pray  deliver  us  out  of  this  perplexity,  and 
'  among  the  multitude  of  your  readers  you  will  par- 
4  ticularly  oblige 

Your  mojifincere friend  andfervant* 

Philo-Spec; 


Saturday 
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Fades  ncn  omnibus  una, 

Ntc  divtrfa  tafnen Ovid.  Met.  1.  Z.  ver.  13. 

Tho'  not  alike,  confenting  parts  agree, 
Falhion'd  with  iimilar  variety. 

THOSE  who  were  fkilful  in  anatomy  among  the 
ancients,  concluded  from  the  outward  and  in- 
ward make  of  an  human  body,  fhat  it  was  the 
work  of  a  Being  tranfcendently  wife  and  powerful.  As 
the  world  grew  more  enlightened  in  this  art,  their  dif- 
coveries  gave  them  frelh  opportunities  of  admiring  the 
conduft  of  Providence  in  the  formation  of  an  human 
body.  Galen  was  converted  by  his  diffedions,  and 
could  not  but  own  a  fupreme  Being  upon  a  furvey  of 
this  his  handy  work.  There  were,  indeed,  many  parts 
of  which  the  old  anatomifts  did  not  know  the  certain 
Bfe;  but  as  they  faw  that  mod  of  thofe  which  they  ex- 
amined were  adapted  with  admirable  art  to  their  feve- 
ral  functions,  they  did  not  queftion  but  thofe,  whofe 
ufes  they  could  not  determine,  were  contrived  with  the 
fame  wifdom  for  refpe&tve  ends  and  purpofes.  Since 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  found  out,  and 
many  other  great  difcoveries  have  been  made  by  our 
modern  anatomifts,  we  fee  new  wonders  in  the  human 
frame,  and  difcern  feveral  important  ufes  for  thofe  parts, 
which  ufes  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  In  more, 
the  body  of  man  is  fuch  a  fubjedl  as  ftands  the  utmoft 
teft  of  examination.  Though  it  appears  formed  with 
the  niceft  wifdom,  upon  the  mofl  fuperficial  furvey  of 
it,  it  ftill  mends  upon  the  fearch,  and  produces  our  fur- 
prize  and  amazement  in  proportion  as  we  pry  into  it. 
What  1  have  here  faid  of  an  human  body,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  body  of  every  animal  which  has  been  the 
fubjeft  of  anatomical  obfervations. 

The  body  of  an  animal  is  an  cbjcft  adequate  to  our 

fenfes.     It  is   a  particular  fyllem  of  Providence  that 

4  lies 
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lies  in  a  narrow  compafs.  The  eye  is  able  to  com- 
mand it,  and  by  fucceffive  inquiries  can  fearch  into  all 
its  parts.  Could  the  body  of  the  whole  earth,  or  in- 
deed the  whole  univerfe,  be  thus  fubmitted  to  the  ex- 
amination  of  our  fenfes,  were  it  not  too  big  and  dif- 
pfoportioned  for  our  inquiries,  too  unwieldy,  for  the 
management  of  the  eye  and  hand,  there  is  no  queflion 
but  it  would  appear  to  us  as  curious  and  well  contrived 
a  frame  as  that  of  an  human  body.  We  fhould  fee  the 
fame  concatenation  and  fubferviency,  the  fame  neceflity 
and  ufefulnefs,  the  fame  beauty  and  harmony  in  all  and 
every  of  its  parts,  as  what  we  difcover  in  the  body  of 
every  fingle  animal. 

The  more  extended  our  reafon  is,  and  the  more  able 
to  grapple  with  immenfe  objects,  the  grea'ter  flill  are 
thole  difcoveries  which  it  makes  of  Wifdom  and  Provi- 
dence in  the  works  of  the  creation.  A  Sir  Ifaac  Neintcn, 
who  ftands  up  as  the  miracle  of  the  prefent  age,  can 
look  through  a  whole  planetary  fyftem  ;  confider  it  in  its 
weight,  number,  and  meafure;  and  draw  from  it  as 
many  demonstrations  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  as  a 
more  confined  underftaoding  is  able  to  deduce  from  the 
tyftem  of  an  human  body. 

But  to  return  to  our  fpeculations  on  anatomy,  I  mall 
liere  confider  the  f?bric  and  texture  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  in  one  particular  view  ;  which,  in  my  opinion, 
fhews  the  hand  of  a  thinking  and  all-wife  Being  in 
their  formation,  with  the  evidence  of  a  thoufand  de- 
monftrations.  I  think  we  may  lay  this  down  as  an  in- 
contefled  principle,  that  chance  never  afts  in  a  per- 
petual uniformity  and  confiftcnce  with  itfelf.  If  one 
fhould  always  fling  the  fame  number  with  ten  thoufand 
dice,  or  fee  every  throw  juft  five  times  lefs,  or  five 
times  more  in  number  than  the  throw  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it,  who  would  not  imagine  there  is  fome 
invifible  power  which  direfts  the  caft  ?  This  is  the  pro- 
ceeding which  we  find  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Every  kind  of  animal  is  diverfified  by  different  magni- 
tudes, each  of  which  gives  rife  to  a  different  fpecies. 
Let  a  man  trace  the  dog  or  lion  kind,  and  he  will  ob- 
ferre  how  many  of  the  works  of  nature  are  publifhed, 
if  I  rr,ay  ufc  the  expreffion,  in  a  variety  of  edition?. 
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If  we  look  into  the  reptile  world,  or  into  thofe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  animals  that  fill  the  element  of  water, 
we  meet  with  the  fame  repetitions  among  feveral  fpe- 
cies, that  differ  very  little  from  one  another,  but  in 
fize  and  bulk.  You  find  the  fame  creature  that  is 
drawn  at  large,  copied  out  in  feveral  proportions  and 
ending  in  miniature.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce 
inftances  of  this  regular  conduct  in  Providenc?,  as  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  are  verfed  in  the 
natural  hilloryof  animals.  The  magnificent  harmony 
of  the  univeife  is  fuch  that  we  may  obferve  innumerable 
divisions  running  upon  the  lame  ground,  I  might  alfo 
extend  this  fpeculation  to  the  dead  parts  of  nature,  in 
which  we  may  find  matter  difyofed  into  many  jimilar 
fyftems,  as  well  in  our  furvey  of  ftars  and  planets  as  of 
Hones,  vegetables,  and  other  fublunary  parts  of  the- 
creation.  In  a  word,  Providence  has  mewn  the  rich- 
nefs  of  its  goodnefi  and  wifdom,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
duftion  of  many  original  fpecies,  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  defcants,  which  it  has  made  on  every  original  fpecies 
in  particular. 

But  to  purfue  this  thought  ftill  farther  :  Every  living- 
creature  confidered  in  itfelf,  has  many  very  compli- 
cated parts  that  are  exact  copies  of  fome  other  parts 
which  it  poflefles,  and  which  are  complicated  in  the 
fame  manner.  One  eye  would  have  been  fufficient  for 
the  fubfiflence  and  prefervation  of  an  animal ;  but,  in 
order  to  better  his  condition,,  we  fee  another  placed 
with  a  mathematical  exaftnefs  in  the  fame  moft  advan- 
tageous fituation,  and  in  every  particular  of  the  fame 
fize  and  texture.  Is  it  poffible  for  chance  to  be  thus 
delicate  and  uniform  in  her  operations  ?  Should  a  mil- 
lion of  dice  turn  up  twice  together  the  fame  number, 
the  wonder  would  be  nothing  in  comparifon  with  this,- 
But  when  we  fee  this  fimilitude  and  refemblance  in  the 
arm,  the  hand,  the  fingers;  when  we  fee  one  half  of 
the  body  intirely  correfpond  with  the  other  in  all  thofe 
minute  ftrokes,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very 
well  fubfifted ;  nay,  when  we  often  fee  a  fingle  part 
repeated  an  hundred  times  in  the  fame  body  notwith- 
Handing  it  confifts  of  the  moft  intricate  weaving  of  num- 
fibres,  and  thefe  parts  differing  ftill  in  magni- 
tude, 
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tude,  as  the  convenience  of  their  particular  fituation 
requires ;  fure  a  man  muft  have  a  flrarge  caft  of  under- 
ftanding,  who  does  not  difcover  the  finger  of  God  in 
fo  wonderful  a  work.  Thefe  duplicates  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  body,  without  which  a  man  might  have  very 
well  fubfifted,  though  not  fo  well  as  with  them,  are  a 
plain  demonftration  of  an  ill-wife  Contriver;  as  thofe 
more  numerous  copyings  which  are  found  among  the 
veffels  of  the  fame  body,  are  evident  demonstrations 
that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  chance.  This  ar- 
gument receives  additional  ftrength,  if  we  apply  it  to 
every  animal  and  infecl  within  our  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  thofe  numberlefs  living  creatures  that  are  objecls 
too  minute  for  a  human  eye;  and  if  we  confider  how 
the  feveral  fpecies  in  this  whole  world  of  life  refemble 
one  another  in  very  many  particulars,  fo  far  as  is  con- 
venient for  their  refpeciive  ftates  of  exifience  ;  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  an  hundred  million  of  dice 
fhould  be  cafually  thrown  an  hundred  million  of  times 
in  the  fame  number,  than  that  the  body  of  any  fingle 
animal  fhould  be  produced  by  the  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  matter.  And  that  the  like  chance  fiipuld  arife  in 
innumerable  inflances,  requires  a  degree  of  credulity 
that  is  not  under  the  direction  of  common  fenfe.  We 
may  carry  this  coniideration  yet  further,  if  we  refieft 
on  the  two  fexes  in  every  living  fpecies,  with  their  re- 
femblances  to  each  other,  and  thofe  particular  diftinc- 
tions  that  were  neceflary  for  the  keeping  up  of  this 
great  world  of  life. 

There  are  many  more  demonftrations  of  a  fupreme 
Being,  and  of  his  tranfcendent  wifdom,  power,  and 
goodnefs  in  the  formation  of  the  body  of  a  living  crea- 
ture, for  which  I  refer  my  reader  to  other  writings, 
particularly  to  the  fixth  book  of  the  poem,  inured 
Creation,  where  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  is  de- 
fcribed  with  great  perfpicuity  and  elegance.  I  have 
been  particular  on  the  thought  which  runs  through  this 
fpeculation,  becaufe  1  have  not  fe.en  it  enlarged  upon 
by  others.  O 


Monday, 
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Nunquam  iia  yui/^uam  buic  fubduSlct  ratione  ad  <uitam'fuit9 

Quin  res  eetas,  zifus,  fempcr  aliqnij  apportet  novt, 
Aliquid  moneal  :  ut  ilia,   qua  te  fcire  ere  das,  nefdas\ 
*£t,  qua  tibi  pularis  priina,  in  expert  undo  ut  repuditt. 

Ter.  Adelph.  Aft.  5.  Sc.  4, 

No  man  was  ever  fo  completely  {killed  in  the  condufl 
of  life,  as  not  to  receive  new  information  from  age 
and  experience;  infomuch  that  we  find  ourfelves 
really  ignorant  of  what  we  thought  we  underwood, 
and  fee  cauie  to  rejeft  what  we  fancied  our  trueft 
'  interefl. 

THERE  are,  I  think,  fentiments  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  my  friend  Captain  SENTRY, 
which  difcover  a  rational  and  equal  frame  of 
mind,  as  well  prepared  for  an  advantageous  as  an  un- 
fortunate change  of  condition. 

SIR,  Cc<verley~Hall,  Nov.  15,  Worctfierjhire* 

I  Am  come  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  eftate  of  my  ho- 
noured kinfman  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVER  LEY  ;  and 
I  affureyou  I  find  it  noeafytafkto  keep  up  the  figure 
of  mafter  of  the  fortune  which  was  fo  handfomely 
enjoyed  by  that  honeft  plain  man.  I  cannot  (wim 
refpedt  to  the  great  obligations  I  have,  be  it  fpoken) 
reflecl  upon  his  character,  but  I  am  confirmed  in  the 
truth  which  I  have,  I  think,  heard  fpoken  at  the 
club,  to  wit,  That  a  man  of  a  warm  and  well  dif- 
pofed  heart  with  a  very  fmall  capacity,  is  highly  fu- 
perior  in  human  fociety  to  him  who  with  the  greateft 
talents  is  cold  and  languid  in  his  affeclions.  But, 
alas!  why  do  I  make  a  difficulty  in  fpeaking  of  my 
worthy  anceftor's  failings  ?  His  little  abfurdities  and 
incapacity  for  the  converfation  of  the  politeft  men 
are  dead  with  him,  and  his  greater  qualities  are  even 

now 
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now  ufeful  to  him.  I  know  not  whether  by  naming 
thofe  difabilities  I  do  not  enhance  his  merit,  fince  he 
has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  in  his  country,  which 
would  be  worth  the  pains  of  the  wifeft  man's  whole 
life  to  arrive  at.  By  the  way  I  muft  obferve  to  you, 
that  many  of  your  readers  have  miftock  that  pafiage 
in  your  writings,  wherein  Sir  ROGER  is  reported  to 
have  enquired  into  the  private  character  of  the  young 
woman  at  the  tavern.  I  know  you  mentioned  that 
circumftance  as  an  inftance  of  the  Simplicity  and  in- 
nocence of  his  mind,  which  made  him  imagine  it  a 
very  eafy  thing  to  reclaim  one  of  thofe  criminals,  and 
not  as  an  inclination  in  him  to  be  guilty  with  her. 
The  lefsdifcerning  of  your  readers  cannot  enter  into 
that  delicacy  of  defcription  in  the  character:  But  in- 
deed my  chief  bufinefs  at  this  time  is  to  reprefent  to 
yoa  my  prefent  fiate  of  mind,  and  the  fatisfa&ion  I 
promife  to  myfe'f  in  the  pcfleflion  of  my  new  fortune. 
I  have  continued  all  Sir  ROGER'S  fervants,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  it  was  a  relief  to  difmifs  into  little  beings- 
within  my  manour:  Thofe  who  are  in  a  lift  of  the 
good  knight's  own  hand  to  be  taken  care  of  by  me, 
I  have  quartered  upon  fuch  as  have  taken  new  leafes 
of  me,  and  added  fo  many  advantages  during  the 
lives  of  the  perfons  fo  quartered,  that  it  is  the  in- 
terett  of  thofe  whom  they  are  joined  with,  to  cherifh 
and  befriend  them  upon  all  occafions.  I  find  a  con- 
fiderable  Aim  of  ready  money,  which  I  am  laying 
out  among  my  dependents  at  the  common  intereft, 
but  with  a  defign  to  lend  it  according  to  their  merit, 
rather  than  according  to  their  ability.  I  (hall  lay  a  tax 
upon  fuch  as  I  have  highly  obliged,  to  become  fecu- 
rity  to  me  for  fuch  of  their  own  poor  youth,  whether 
male  or  female,  as  want  help  towards  getting  into 
fome  being  in  the  world.  I  hope  I  (hall  be  able  to 
manage  my  affairs  fo,  as  to  improve  my  fortune  every 
year,  by  doing  adls  of  kindnefs.  I  will  lend  my  money 
to  the  ufe  of  none  but  indigent  men,  fecured  by  fuch 
as  have  ceafed  to  be  indigent  by  the  favour  of  my  fa- 
mily  or  myfelf.  What  makes  this  the  more  practicable, 
is,  that  if  they  will  do  any  one  good  with  my  money, 
they  are  welcome  to  it  upon  their  own  fecurity  :  And 

I  make 
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I  make  no  exceptions  again!!  it,  becaufe  the  perfon3 
who  cn;er  into  the  obligations,  do  it  for  their  own  fa" 
mily.  I  have  laid  out  four  thoufand  pounds  this  way» 
and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  croud  of  people 
are  obliged  by  it.  In  cafes  where  Sir  ROGER  has  re- 
commended, I  have  lent  money  to  put  out  children, 
with  a  claufe  which  makes  void  the  obligation,  in 
cafe  the  infant  dies  before  he  is  out  of  his  apprentice- 
Ihip  ;  by  which  means  the  kindred  and  matters  are 
extremely  careful  of  breeding  him  to  induflry,  that 
he  may  repay  it  himfelf  by  his  labour,  in  three  years 
journey-work  after  his  time  is  out,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
fecurities.  Opportunities  of  this  kind  aie  all  that 
have  occurred  fince  I  came  to  my  eftate,  but  I  affure 
you  I  will  preferve  a  conltant  difpofition  to  catch  at 
all  the  occafions  I  can  to  promote  the  good  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  neighbourhood. 

'  But  give  me  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  little  efta* 
bliihment  which  has  grown  out  of  my  paft  life,  that  I, 
doubt  not,  will  adminifter  great  fatftfaclion  to  me  in 
that  part  of  if,  whatever  that  is,  which  is  to  come. 
'  There  is  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  way  of  life 
to  which  a  man  has  been  educated,  which  I  know 
not  whether  it  would  not  be  faulty  to  overcome  :  It 
is  like  a  partiality  to  the  intereft  of  one's  own  coun- 
try before  that  of  any  other  nation.  It  is  from  an 
habit  of  thinking,  grown  upon  me  from  my  youth, 
fpent  in  arms,  that  1  have  ever  held  Gentlemen,  who 
have  preferved  modefty,  good-nature,  juftice,  and  hu- 
manity in  a  foldier's  life,  to  be  the  mofl  valuable  and 
worthy  perfons  of  the  human  race.  To  pafs  thro' im- 
minent dangers,  fuffer  painful  watchings,  frightful 
alarms,  and  laborious  marches  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  man's  time,  and  pafs  thereilin  fobriety  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  the  mofl  virtuous  civil  life,  is  a  merit 
too  great  to  deferve  the  treatment  it  ufually  meets 
with  among  the  other  part  of  the  world.  But  I  affure 
you,  Sir,  were  there  not  very  many  who  have  this 
worth,  we  could  never  have  feen  the  glorious  events 
which  we  have  in  our  days.  I  need  not  fay  more  to 
itluftrate  the  characler  of  a  foldier,  than  to  tell  youf- 
he  is  the  very  cont;ary  to  him  you  obferve  loud,  faucy, 

*  and. 
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and  over-bearing  in  a  red-coat  about  town.  But  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  that  in  honour  of  the  profef- 
fion  of  arms,  I  have  fet  apart  a  certain  fum  of  money 
for  a  table  for  fuch  Gentlemen  as  have  ferved  their 
country  in  the  army,  and  will  pleafe  from  time  to 
time  to  fojourn  all,  or  any  part  of  the  year,  at  Co- 
verity.  Such  of  them  as  will  do  me  that  honour,  (hall 
find  horfes,  fervants,  and  all  things  neceflary  for  their 
accommodation,  and  enjoyment  of  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life  in  apleafant  various  country.  If  Co- 
lonel Camptrfelt  be  in  town,  and  his  abilities  are  not 
employed  another  way  in  the  fervice,  there  is  no 
man  would  be  more  welcome  here.  That  Gentle- 
man's thorough  knowledge  in  his  profeflion,  together 
with  the  fimplicity  of  his  manners  and  goodnefs  of 
his  heart,  would  induce  others  like  him  to  honour  my 
abode ;  and  I  (hould  be  glad  my  acquaintance  would 
take  themfelves  to  be  invited  or  not,  as  their  charader s 
have  an  affinity  to  his. 

'  I  would  have  all  my  friends  know,  that  they  need 
not  fear  (though  I  am  become  a  country  Gentleman) 
I  will  trefpafs  againft  their  temperance  and  fobriety. 
No,  Sir,  I  fhall  retain  fo  much  of  the  good  fenti- 
ments  for  the  condufl  of  life,  which  we  cultivated  ia 
each  other  at  our  club,  as  to  contemn  all  inordinate 
pleafures  :  But  particularly  remember,  with  our  be- 
loved Tuily,  that  the  delight  in  food  confifts  in  defire, 
not  fatiety.  They  who  moft  paffionately  purfue  plea- 
fure,  feldomeft  arrive  at  it.  Now  I  am  writing  to  a 
philofopher,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  the  fatis- 
faftion  I  took  in  the  paflage  I  read  yefterday  in  the 
fame  T'ully.  A  nobleman  of  Athens  made  a  compli- 
ment to  flato  the  morning  after  he  had  fupped  at  his 
houfe,  Tour  entertainment}  do  not  only  pleafe  when  you 
give  ibtm,  but  alfo  the  day  after. 

lam,  my  worthy  friend, 

Tour  mcfl  obedient  bumble  fervant. 
'  T«  WILLIAM  SENTRY, 

Tuefday, 
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°  545         Tuefday,  November  25. 


Qur'n  pctiui  pacem  eSlernam  pafiofque  tymenteos 

Exercemus Virg.  j£n.  4.  vcr.  gg. 

Let  us  in  bonds  of  lafting  peace  unite, 
And  celebrace  the  hymeneal  rite. 

I  Cannot  but  think  the  following  letter  from  $\e 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Romt,  propofmg  a 
coalition  of  the  Cbinefe  and  Roman  churches,  wjll 
be  acceptable  to  the  curious.  I  muft  confefs  1  myfelf  be- 
ing of  opinion,  that  the  Emperor  has  as  much  authority 
to  be  interpreter  to  him  he  pretends  to  expound,  as  the 
Pope  has  to  be  a  Vicar  of  the  facred  Perfon  he  takes 
upon  him  to  reprefent,  I  w?.s  not  a  little  pleafed  with 
their  treaty  of  alliance.  What  progrefs  the  negotiation 
between  his  Majefly  of  Rome  and  his  Helinefs  of  China 
makes  (as  we  daily  writers  fay  uporr  fubjecls  where  we 
are  at  a  lofs)  time  will  let  us  know.  In  the  mean  time 
fince  they  agree  in  the  fundamentals  of  power  and  afl- 
thc.-ity,  and  differ  only  in  matters  of  faith,  we  may  ex- 
peel  the  matter  will  go  on  without  difficulty. 

Copia  di  Littera  del  Re  della  China -al  Papa,  inter- 
pretat  dal  Padre  Segretario  dell'  India  della  Com- 
pagne  di  Giefu. 

A  Voi  Binea'ftto  fofra  i  beneditti  PP.  td  interpretatcre 
granae  di  Pcniiji.i  e  P  aft  ore  Xmo  dtfptnfatore  deW  ogln 
de  i  Re  d"1  Eutsfe  Citmtnte  XI. 

*  TT  L  Favorito  amico  di  Dio  Gionata  7°  Potentiffimo 

'  A   fopra  tutti    i  potentifiimi  della  terra,  altiffimo  fo- 

«  pra  tutti  gl*  Altiffimi  fotto  il  fole  e  la  luna,  che  fude 

'  nella  fededi  fmeraldo  della  China  fopra,  cento  fcalini 

'  d'oro,  ad   interpretare  la  lingua  di  Dio  a  tutti  i  def- 

'  cendentifedeli  d'Abramo,  chc  de  la  vita  e  la  morte  a 

«  cento 
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cento  quindici  regni,  ed  a  cento  fettante  Ifole,  fcrive 
con  la  penna  dello  Struzzo  vergine,  e  manda  falute 
ed  accrefimento  di  vecchiezza. 

'  Eflendo  arrivato  il  tempo  in  cui  il  fiore  della  reals 
noftro  gtoventu  deve  maturare  i  Frutti  della  noftra 
vecluezza,  e  confortare  con  quell'  i  defiderii  de  i  popu- 
li  noftri  divoti,  e  propagare  il  feme  di  quella  pianta 
che  deve  proteggerli,  habbiamo  Stabilito  d'accom- 
pagnarci  con  una  virgine  eccclfa  ed  amorofa  aliattata 
alia  maromella  della  leonefla  forte  e  dell'  Agnella 
manfueta.  Percio  eflendo  ci  flato  figurato  fempre  il 
voftro  populo  Europco  Romano  per  paefe  di  donne  in- 
vitte,  i  forte,  e  chafte ;  allongiamo  la  noftra  manopo- 
tente,  a  ftringere  unadi  loro,  e  quefta  fara  una  vof- 
tra  nipote,  onipatedi  qualchealtrograri  Sacerdote  La- 
tino, che  fia  quardata  dall'  occhio  dritto  di  Dio,  fara 
feminata  in  lei  1'Autorita  ci  Sarra,  la  Fedelta  d' 
Efther,  e  la  Sapienzi  di  Abba;  la  vogliamo  con  1' 
occhio  che  guarda  i!  cielo,  e  la  terre,  e  con  la  hocca 
dt-lla  Conchiglia  che  fi  pafce  della  ruggiada  del  ma- 
tino.  La  fua  eta  non  paffi  ducento  corfi  della  luna, 
la  fua  flatura  fi  aha  quanto  la  fpicca  dritta  del  grano 
verde,  e  la  fua  groflezza  quanto  un  manipolo  di  gra- 
no fecco.  Noi  la  mandaremmo  aveftire  per  li  noftri 
mandatici  Ambafciadori,  e  chi  la  conduranno  a  noi, 
e  noi  incontraremmo  alia  riva  del  flume  grande  fa- 
cendola  falire  fue  noftro  cocchio.  Ella  potra  adorare 
appreflb  di  noi  il  fuo  Dio,  con  venti  quatro  altre  a 
fuo  ellezzione  e  potra  cantare  con  loro  come  la  Tortora 
alia  Primavera. 

*  Sodisfando  noi  Padre  e  amico  noftro  quefta  noflra 
brama,  farete  caggione  di  unire  in  perpetua  amiciiia 
cotefti  voftri  Regni  d'Europa  al  noftro  dominante 
Imperio,  e  fi  abbracciranno  le  riolhi  l'-ggi  comma  1' 
edera  abbraccia  la  pianta  e  noi  medefemi  Spargere- 
mo  del  noftro  feme  reale  in  coteOe  Provincei,  filcal- 
dando  i  letti  di  vortri  Principi  con  51  fuoco  amorofo 
delle  noftre  Amazoni,  d'alcunc  dclle  quali  i  noftri 
mandatici  Ambafciadori  vi  porteranno  le  Somiglianza 
dipinte.  V.  Confirminmo  di  tenere  in  pace  le  due 
buone  religiofe  farniglie  delli  Mifllonarii  gli'  Figli- 
oli'  d'lgnazio,  e  li  hianchi  e  ncri  fuliolidi  Dominico 
il  cai  configlio  dtgl'  uniedtlg'  altriciferve  di  fcorta 

«  nel 
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nel  noftro  reglmento  e  di  lume  ad  interpretare  le 
divine  Legge  come  appunfto  fa  lume  1'oglio  che  ft 
getta  in  Mare.  In  tanto  Alzandoci  da!  noitro  Trono 
per  Abbracciarvi,  di  chiariamo  noftro  conguinto  e 
Confederato,  ed  ordiniarao  che  quefto  foglio  fia  feg- 
nato  col  noftro  Segno  Imperiale  dalla  noflra  Citta, 
Capo  del  Mondo,  il  quinto  giorno  della  terza  luna- 
tionel'anno  quarto  del  nofho  Imperio. 

Sigillo  e  un  fole  nelle  cui  faccia  e  anche  quella 
della  luna  ed  intorno  tra  i  Ragei  vi  fono  trapofte  al- 
cune  Spada. 

'  Dico  il  tr^duttoreche  fecondo  il  ceremonial  di  quef- 
to  lettere  e  recedentiffimo  fpeeialmente  Fefiere  fcrit- 
to  con  la  penna  dello  Struzzo  virgine  con  la  quelle 
non  fogliofi  fcrivere  quei  Re  che  le  pregiere  a  Dio  e 
fcnvendo  a  qualche  altro  Principe  del  Mondo,  la 
maggior  Finezza  che  ufino,  e  fcrivergli  con  la  penna 
del  Pavone.' 

A  letter  from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope, 
interpreted  by  a  father  Jefuit,  fecretary  of  the 
Indies. 

To  you  lle/ed  alovt  the  bh/t<l,  gnat  E-nperor  of  B:Jhopst 
and  pajlor  of  Cbnjltan:,  aijpenfer  of  the  oil  of  the  Kinvs 
of  Europe  Clement  XI. 

THE  favourite  friend  of  GOD  G<onet;athe  Vllth, 
moft  powerful  above  the  moft  powerful  of  the 
earth,  higheft  above  the  higheft  under  the  fun  and 
moon,  who  fits  on  a  throne  of  Emerald  of  China, 
above  100  fteps  of  gold,  to  interpret  the  language  of 
God  to  the  faithful,  and  who  gives  life  and  death  to 
ii£  kingdoms,  and  170  iflands ;  he  writes  with  the 
quill  of  a  virgin  Ojiricb,  and  fends  health  and  increafe 
of  old  age. 

'  Being  arrived  at  the  time  of  our  age,  in  which  the 
flower  of  our  royal  youth  ought  to  ripen  into  fruit  to- 
wards  old  age,  to  comfort  therewith  the  define  of  our 
devoted  people,  and  to  propagate  the  feed  of  that 
plant  which  muft  protect  them  ;  we  have  determined 
to  accompany  ourfelves  with  an  high  amorous  virgin, 
fuckled  at  the  breaft  of  a  wild  lionefs,  and  a  meek 
Ja;nb  ;  aud  imagining  with  ourfelves  that  your  £u. 
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«  ropean  Roman  people  is  the  father  of  unconquerable 
«,and  chafic  Ladies ;  we  ftretch  out  our  powerful  arm 
'  to  embrace  one  of  them,  and  fhe  {hall  be  one  of  your 
'  .nieces,  or  the  niece  of  fome  other  great  Latin  prieft, 
'  the  daiiing  of  God's  right  eye.  Let  the  authority 
'  of  Sarah  be  (own  in  her,  the  fidelity  of  EJlbir,  and 
'  the  uifdom  of  Abba.  We  would  have  her  eye  like 
'  lUt  of  aDove,  which  may  look  upon  heaven  and 
«  euth,  with  the'mouth  of  a  fhell-fifh  to  feed  upon  the 
'  dew  of  the  morning;  Her  age  muft  not  exceed  2co 
'  courfes  of  the  moon  ;  let  her  iiature  be  equal  to  that 
<  of  an  ear  of  green  corn,  and  her  girth  a  handful. 
.'  We  will  fend  our  Mandarines,  ambaffadors  to  clothe 

*  her,   and  to  conducl  her  to  us,  and  we  will  meet  her 
1  on  the  bank  of  the  great  river,   making  her  to  leap 
'  up  into  cur  chariot.     She  may  with  us  worfhip  her 
«  own  God  ;  together  with  twenty-four  virgins  of  her 
«  own  chooiing;  and    fhe  may  fing  with  them  as  the 
'  Turtle  in    the   fpriog.      You,    O    father  and   friend, 
'  complying  with  this'  our  defire,   may  be  an  occafion 
'  of  uniting  in   perpetual  friend/hip  our  high  Empire 
'  with  your  European  kingdoms,   and  we  may  embrace 
'  your  laws  as  the  Lvy  embraces  the  tree;  and  we  our- 
«  felves  may  fcatter  our  royal  blood  into  your  provinces, 
«  warming  the  chief  of  your  princes  with  the  amorous 
'  fire  of  our  Amazons^  the  refembling  pictures  of  fome 
'  of  which  our  faid  Mandarines  ambafladors  fliall  convey 

*  to  you. 

'  We  exhort  you  to  keep  in  peace  two  good  religious 

*  families  of  Mtjflonarits,  the  black  fons  of  lg natiui,  and 

*  the  black  and  white  fons  of  Domlnicm ;  that  thecout> 

*  fel,  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  may  ferve  as  a  guide 
'  to  us  in  our  government,   and  a   light  to  interpret 
«  the  divine  law,   as  the  oil  call  into  the  fea  produces 
«  light. 

«  To  conclude,  we  rifing  up  in  our   throne  to   em- 

*  brace  you,   we  declare  you  our  ally  and  confederate  ; 
'  and  have  ordered  this  leaf  to  be  fealed  with   our  im- 
'  perial  fignet,  in  cur  royal  city  the  head  of  the  world, 
4  The  eighth   day  of  the  third  lunation,  and  the  41  h. 

*  year  of  our  reign. 

L  E  T- 
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Letters  from  Rcme  fay,  the  whole  converfation  both. 
among  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  has  turned  upon  the  fub- 
jec~l  of  this  epiftle,  ever  fmce  it  arrived.  The  jefuit 
who  tranflated  it  fays,  it  lofes  much  of  the  majefly  of  the 
original  in  the  Italian.  It  feems  there  was  an  offer  of  the 
fame  nature  made  by  a  predeceffor  of  the  prefent  Em- 
peror to  Lewis  XHIth  of  France,  but  no  Lady  of  that  court 
would  take  the  voyage,  that  fex  not  being  at  that  time 
fo  much  ufed  in  politic  negotiations.  The  manner  of 
treating  the  Pope  is,  according  to  the  Chinefe  ceremonial, 
very  refpeftful  :  for  the  Emperor  writes  to  him  with  the 
quill  of  a  virgin  Qftricb,  which  was  never  ufed  before 
but  in  writing  prayers.  Inftrudlions  are  preparing  for 
the  Lady  who  fhall  have  fo  much  zeal  as  to  undertake 
this  pilgrimage,  and  be  an  Emprefs  for  the  fake  of  her 
religion.  The  principal  of  the  Indian  miflionaries  has 
given  in  a  lift  of  the  reigning  fins  in  China,  in  order  to 
prepare  indulgences  neceflary  to  this  Lady  and  her  re- 
tinue, in  advancing  the  intereils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion  in  thofe  kingdoms. 

To  the   SPECTATOR-GENERAL. 
May  it  pleafe  ymr  Honour. 

I   Have  of  late  feen   French  hats   of   a  prodigious 
magnitude  pafs  by  my  ebfervatory. 
T  John  Sly. 


N°  546      Wednefday,  November  26. 


Omnia  patefacienda,  ut  ne  quid  omnino  quod  venditor 
norit,  emptor  tgnoret,  Tull. 

Every  thing  (hould  be  fairly  told,  that  the  buyer  may 
not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing,  which  the  feller  knows. 

IT  gives  me  very  great  fcandal  to  obferve,  wherever 
I  go,  how  much'  (kill,  in  buying  all  manner  of  goods, 
there  is  neceflary  to  defend  yourfelf  frorrt  being  cheat- 
ed in  whatever  you  fee  expofed  to  fale.  My  reading  makes 
VOL.  VII.  N  fuch 
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fuch  a  ftrong  impreffion  upon  me,  that  I  fcould  think 
ipyfelf  a  cheat  in  my  way,  if  I  ihould  tranflate  any  thing 
Vom  another  tongue,  and  not  acknowledge  it  to  my 
Readers.  I  underlieod  from  common  report,  that  Mr. 
Citbtr  was  introducing  a  French  play  upon  our  ftage,  and 
thought  royfelf  concerned  to  let  the  town  know  what 
was  his,  and  what  was  foreign.  When  1  came  to  the 
rchearfal,  I  found  the  ho ufe  fo  partial  to  one  of  their  ovyn 
fraternity,  that  they  gave  every  thing  which  was  faid 
iuch  grace,  emphafis,  and  force  in  their  action,  that  il 
was  no  eafy  matter  to  make  any  judgment  of  the  per- 
formance. Mrs.  OldfieU,  who,  it  feems,  is  the  Heroic 
Daughter,  had  fo  juft  a  conception  of  her  part,  that  her 
adion  made  what  me  fpoke  appear  decent,  juft,  and  no- 
ble. The  paffions  of  terror  and  compaflion,  they  made 
me  believe  were  very  artfully  raifed,  and  the  whole  con- 
dua  of  the  play  artful  and  furprifmg.  We  authors  do 
not  much  relilh  the  endeavours  of  players  in  this  kind  ; 
but  have  the  fame  difdain  as  phyficians  and  lawyers  have 
when  attorneys  and  apothecaries  give  advice.  Cttttr 
lumfelf  took  the  liberty  to  tell  me,  that  he  expetted  I 
would  do  him  jultice,  and  allow  the  play  well  prepared 
for  his  fpeflators,  whatever  it  was  for  his  readers.  He 
added  very  many  particulars  rot  uncurious  concerning 
the  manner  of  taking  an  audience,  and  laying  wait  not 
only  for  their  fuperficiai  applaufe,  but  alio  for  infinuat- 
ing into  their  affedions  and  paffions,  by  the  artful  man- 
agement of  the  look,  voice,  and  gefture  of  the  fpeaker. 
I  could  not  but  confent  that  the  Heroic  Daughter  ap- 
peared in  the  rehearfal  a  moving  entertainment  wrought 
out  of  a  great  and  exemplary  virtue. 

The  advantages  of  action,  ihow  and  drefs  on  thele  oc- 
calions  are  allowable,  becaufe  the  merit  confifts  in  being 
capable  of  impofing  upon  us  to  our  advantage  and  enter- 
tainment. All  that  I  was  going  to  fay  about  the  honefly 
of  an  author  in  the  fale  of  his  ware,  was  that  he  ought 
to  own  all  that  he  had  borrowed  from  others,  and  lay  in  a 
-clear  light  all  that  he  gives  his  fpeftators  for  their  money, 
with  an  account  of  the  firft  manufaaures.  But  I  antend- 
ed  to  give  the  ledure  of  this  day  upon  the  common 
atid  proflituted  behaviour  of  traders  in  ordinary  com- 
merce. 
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merce.  The  philofopher  made  it  a  rule  of  trade,  that 
your  profit  ought  to  be  the  common  profit;  and  it  is" 
unjuft  to  make  any  ftep  towards  gain,  wherein  the  gain 
of  even  thofe  to  whom  you  fell  is  not  alfoconfulted.  A 
man  may  deceive  himfelf  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  he  is  no 
better  than  a  cheat  who  fells  any  thing  without  telling- 
the  exceptions  againft  it,  as  well  as  what  is  to  be  faid 
to  its  advantage.  The  fcandalous  abufe  of  language 
and  hardening  of  confcience,  which  may  be  oblerved 
every  day  in  going  from  one  place  to  another,  is  what 
makes  a  whole  city  to  an  unprejudiced  eye  a  den  of 
thieves.  It  was  no  fmall  pleafure  to  me  for  this  reafon. 
to  remark,  as  I  pafled  by  CornhiU,  that  the  fhop  of  that 
worthy,  honeil,  though  lately  unfortunate  citizen,  Mr. 
John  Morten,  fonvell  known  in  the  linen  trade,  is  fit- 
ting up  anew.  Since  a  man  has  been  in  a  diltrefTed 
condition,  it  ought  to  be  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  have 
pafled  through  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to  have  loll 
the  friendfhip  of  thofe  who  fuffered  with  him,  but  to  re- 
ceive an  honourable  acknowledgement  of  his  honefty 
from  thofe  very  perfons  to  whom  the  law  had  configned 
his  eftate. 

The  misfortune  of  this  citizen  is  like  to  prove  of  a 
very  general  advantage  to  thofe  who  fhall  deal  with 
him  hereafter:  for  the  ftock  with  which  he  now  fets 
up  being  the  loan  of  his  friends,  he  cannot  expofe  that 
to  the  hazard  of  giving  credit,  but  enters  into  a  ready- 
money  trade,  by  which  means  he  will  both  buy  and 
fell  the  belt  and  cheapeft.  He  impofes  upon  himfelf  a 
rule  of  affixing  the  value  of  each  piece  he  fells  to  the 
piece  itfelf ;  fo  that  the  moil  ignorant  fervant  or  child 
will  be  as  good  a  buyer  at  his  (hop  as  the  moft  fkilful 
in  the  trade.  For  all  which,  yon  have  all  his  hopes  and 
fortune  for  your  fecurity.  To  encourage  dealing  after 
this  way,  there  is  not  only  the  avoiding  the  moft  infa- 
mous guilt  in  ordinary  bartering;  but  this  obfervation, 
that  he  who  buys  with  ready  money,  faves  as  much  to 
his  family  as  the  Hate  exacts  out  of  his  land  for  the 
lecurity  and  fervice  of  his  country  ;  that  is  to  fay,  in 
plain  Englijb,  fixteen  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  fhil- 
lings. 

N  2  M* 
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Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

MY  heart  is  fo  fwelied  with  grateful  fentiments 
on  account  of  fome  favoufs  which  I  have  late- 
ly received,  that  I  muft  beg  leave  to  give  them  ut- 
terance amongft  the  croud  of  other  anonymous  cof- 
refpondents  ;  and  writing,  I  hope,  will  be  as  great  a 
relief  to  my  forced  filence,  as  it  is  to  your  natural  ta- 
citurnity  My  generous  benefadlor  will  not  fufFer 

me  to  fpeak  to  him  in  any  terms  of  acknowledgment, 
but  ever  treats  me  as  if  he  had  the  greateft  obliga- 
tions, and  ufes'me  with  a  diflinftion  that  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  one  fo  much  my  fuperior  in  fortune, 
years,  and  underftanding.  He  infinuates,  as  if  1  had 
a  certain  right  to  his  favours  from  fome  merit,  which 
his  particular  indulgence  to  me  has  difcovered  ;  but 
that  is  only  a  beautiful  artifice  to  leflen  the  pain  an 
honeft  mind  feels  in  receiving  obligations,  when 
there  is  no  probability  of  returning  them. 
'  A  gift  is  doubled  when  accompanied  with  fuch  a 
delicacy  of  addrefs;  but  what  to  me  gives  it  an  in- 
expreffible  value  is  its  coming  from  the  man  I  mod 
efteem  in  the  world.  It  plcafes  me  indeed,  as  it  is 
an  advantage  and  addition  to  my  fortune;  but  when 
I  confider  it  as  an  inllance  of  that  good  man's  friend- 
ih'ip,  it  overjoys,  it'tranfports  me  ;  I  look  on  it  with 
a  lover's  eye,  and  no  longer  regard  the  gift,  but  the 
hand  that  gave  it.  For  my  friendfhip  is  fo  intirely 
void  of  any  gainful  views,  that  it  often  gives  me  pain 
to  think  it  (hould  have  been  chargeable  to  him  ;  and 
I  cannot  at  fome  melancholy  hours  help  doing  his 
generofity  the  injury  of  fearing  it  mould  cool  on  this 
account,  and  that  the  laft  favour  might  be  a  fort  of 
legacy  of  a  departing  friendmip. 
*  I  confefs  thefe  fears  feem  very  groundlefs  and  un- 
juft,  but  you  muft  forgive  them  to  the  apprehenfion 
of  one  poflefled  of  a  great  treafure,  who  is  frighted 
at  the  mod  diltant  (hadow  of  danger. 
. "  Since  I  have  thus  far  opened  my  heart  to  you,  I 
will  not  conceal  the  fecret  fatisfadlion  I  feel  there  of 
knowing  the  goodnefs  of  my  friend  will  not  be  un- 

«  rewarded. 
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rewarded.  lam  pleafed  with  thinking  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty  hath  fufficient  bleffings  in 
ftore  for  him,  and  will  certainly  difcharge  the  debt, 
though  I  am  not  made  the  happy  inftrunvent  of  do- 
ing it. 

'  However  nothing  in  my  power  (hall  be  wanting  to 
mew  my  gratitude  ;  I  will  make  it  the  bufinefs  of  my 
life  to  thank  him,  and  {hall  efteem  (next  to  him)  thofe 
my  beft  friends,  who  give  me  the  greateft  affiftarce 
in  this  good  work.  Printing  this  letter  would  be 
feme  little  inftance  of  my  gratitude;  and  your  fa- 
vour herein  will  very  much  oblige 


Tour  mtjl  bumble  /trvant,  &c* 

W.  C. 
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Si  vulntts  tibit  monftrata  radice  <vel  terf>at 

Nan  faret  levius,  fugerts  radict  <vel  htrba 

Prcficientt  nibil  curaritr.—Hor.  Ep.  2,  1.  2.  ver.  149. 

Suppofe  you  had  a  wound,  and  one  had  fhow'd 
An  herb,  which  you  apply 'd,  but  found  no  good  ; 
Wou'd  you  be  fond  of  this,  increafe  your  pain, 
And  ufe  the  fruitlefs  remedy  again  ?         CREECH. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  praife  a  man  without  putting 
him  out  of  countenance.     My  following  correfpon- 
dent  has  found  out  this  uncommon  art,  and  together 
with  his  friends,  has  celebrated  fome  of  my  fpecuiations 
after  fuch  a  concealed  but  diverting  manner,    that  if 
any  of  my  readers  think  I  am   to  blame  in  publifhing 
my  own  commendations,  they  will  allow  I  fhould  have 
deferved   their  cenfure  as  much,  had  I  fuppreffed  the 
humour  in  which  they  are  conveyed  to  me. 

N  3  SIR, 
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*  T  Am  often   in  a  private   aflembly  of  wits  of  both 

*  J[    fexes,  where  we  generally  defcant  upon  your  fpe- 
'  culatiofl-,    or  upon  the   fubje&s  on   which  you   have 
'  treated.      We  were  laft  Tutfday  talking  of  thofe  two 
'  volumes    which   yoii   have   lately   publifhed.     Some 

*  were  commending  one  of   your  papers,    and  fome 
'  another;  and  there  was  fcarce  a  fingle  perfon  in  the 

*  company  that  had  not  a  favourite  fpeculation.     Upon 
'  this  a  man  of  wit  and  learning  told  us,  he  thought 
4  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  we  paid  the  SpiSator  the 
'  fame  compliment  that  is  often  made   in  our  public 
«  prints  to  Sir  William  Read,  Dr.  Grant,  Mr.  Moor  the 
'  apothecary,   and  other  eminent  phyficians,  where  it 

*  is  ufual   for  the  patients  to  publifh   the  cures  which 
'  have  been   made  upon  them,   and  the  feveral  diftem- 
'  pers     under   which    they    laboured.      The   propofal 
'  took,   and  the  Lady  where  we  vifited  having  the1  two 
«  laft  volumes  in  large   paper  interleaved  for  her  own 
«  private  ufe,  ordered  them  to  be  brought   down,  and 

,«  laid  in  the  window,   whither  every  one  in  the  com- 

*  pany  retired,  and  writ  down  a  particular  advertife- 
'  ment  in   the  ftile  and  phrafe  of  the  like  ingenious 
'  compofitions  which  we  frequently  meet  with  at  the 
«  end  of  our  news  papers.     When  we  had  rimmed  our 
'  work,  we  read  them  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth  at  the 
'  fire- fide,  and  agreed,  nemine  contradicente,  to  get  them 
«  transcribed,  and  fent  to  the  Speflator.     The  Gentle- 
'  man  who  made  the  propofal  entered  the  following 
'  advertifement  before  the  title  page,  after  which  the 

*  reft  fucceded  in  order. 

«  Remedium   efficax  cff  univerfum;  or,  an    effectual 

'  remedy  adapted  to  all  capacities  j  mewing  how  any 

*  perfon  may  cure  himfelf  of  ill-nature,  pride,  party- 

*  fpleen,  or  any  other  diitemper  incident  to  the  human 
'  fyftem,  with  an  eafy  way  to  know  when  the  infeftion 
'  is  upon   him.     This  panacea  is  as  innocent  as  bread, 
'  agreeable  to  the  talte,  and  requires  no  confinement. 

*  It  has  not  its  equal  in  the  univcrfe,  as  abundance  of 

'  the 
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'  the  nobility  and  gentry  throughout  the  kingdom  have 
'  experienced. 
N.  B.  No  family  ought  to  be  without  it. 

Over  tbt  two  Spectators  on  Jealoafy,  being  the  t-wo  firft 
in  the  third  volume. 

*  I  Tfilliam  Crazy,  aged  threescore  and  feven,  having 
been  for  feveral  years   afflicted  with   uneafy  doubts, 
fears,  and  vapours,  occafioned  by  the  youth  and  beauty 
of  Mary  my  wife,  aged  twenty-five,  do  hereby,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  give-  notice,   that  I  have  found 
great   relief   from  the  two  following  cofes,    having 
taken  them  two  mornings  together  with  adiihof^ho- 
colate.     Witnefs  my  hand,  &c. 

For  tbt  benefit  of  the  poor. 

'  In  charity  to  fuch   as  are  troubled  with  the  difeafe 

*  of  levee'hunting,  and  are  forced  to  feek  their  bread 
'  every   morning  at  the  chamber-doors  of  grsat  men, 

*  I  A.  B.  do  tefiify,   that  for  many  years  part  I  labour- 
'  ed  under  this  faihionable  diltemper,  but  was  cured  of 
'  it  byaremedy  which  I  bought  of  Mrs.  Bald-win,  con- 
'  tained  in  a  half  meet  of  paper,  marked  N°  193,  where 

*  any  one  may  be  provided  with  the  fame  remedy  at  the 
'  price  of  a  fingle  penny. 

*  An  infallible  cure  for  hypochondriac  melancholy,  N° 
«   173.  184.    191.203.   209.221.    233.235.239.245. 
'  247.  251. 

Probatum  eft.  Charles  Eafy. 

'  I  Chrifiopker  Query,  having  been   troubled   with  a 

*  certain  diftemper  in  my  tongue,    which  (hewed  itfelf 
«  in  impertinent  and  fuperfluous  interrogatories,   have 
«  notaflced  one  unnecefTary  queftion  fmce  my  perufal  of 
«  the  prefcription  mark'd  N°  228. 

'  The  Britannic  beautifcr,   being  an  effay   on   mo- 

'  defty,  N9  231,  which  gives  fuch  a  delightful  blufhing 

«  colour  to  the  cheeks  oV  thofe  that  are  white  or  pale, 

N  4  '  that 
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that  it  is  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  a  natural  fine 
complexion,  nor  perceived  to  be  artificial  by  the 
neareft  friend  :  Is  nothing  of  paint,  or  in  the  leaft 
hurtful.  It  renders  the  face  delightfully  handfome  ; 
is  not  fubjecl  to  be  rubbed  off,  and  cannot  be  paral- 
leled by  either  wafh,  powder,  cofmetic,  fcfr.  It  is 
certainly  the  bed  beautifier  in  the  world. 

Martha  Gloiucrm. 

*  I  Samuel  Self,  of  the  parifh  of  St.  James's,  having 
'  a  conftitution  which  naturally  abounds  with  acids, 

*  made  ufe  of  a  paper  of  directions  marked   N°  177, 
'  recommending  a  healthful  exercife  called   Gaod-na- 
'  tare,  and  have  found  it  a  meft  excellent  fweetner  of 
«  the  blood. 

1  Whereas  I  Elizabeth  Rainbow,  was  troubled  with 
'  that  diftemper  in  my  head,  which  about  a  year  ago 
'  was  pretty  epidemical  among  the  Ladies,  and  diico- 
'  vered  itfelf  in  the  colour  of  their  hoods,  having  made 

*  ufe  of  the  doctor's  cephalic  tincture,  which  he  ex- 
'  hibited  to  the  public  in  one  of  his  lail  year's  papers, 
'  J  recovered  in  a  very  few  days. 

'  I  George  G/oom,  having  for  a  long  time  been  trou- 

*  bled  with  the  fpleen,  and  being  advifed  by  my  friends 
'  to  put  myfelf  into  a  courfe  of  Steelc,  did  for  that  end 
'  make  ufe  of  remedies  conveyed  to  me  feveral  morn- 

*  ings,  in  Ihort  letters  from  the  hands  of  the  invifible 
1  doctor.     They  were  marked  at  the  bottom  Nathaniel 
'   Henrcofe,   Alice   Thrcadneedle,  Rebteca   Nettletop,    Tom 

*  Lovelefj,     Mary   Meaniuell,     Thomas    Smoky,    Anthony 

*  Freeman,  Tom   Meggot,    Ruftic   Sprigbtlj,  &c.  which 
«  have  had  fo  good  an  effect  upon  me,  that  I  now  find 
'  myfelf  chearful,  lightfome  and  eafy  ;  and  therefore 

*  do  recommend  them  to  all  fuch  as  labour  under  the 

*  fame  diftemper.' 

Not  having  room  to  infert  all  the  advertifements 
which  were  fent  me,  I  have  only  pricked  out  fome 
few  from  the  third  volume,  refervirg  the  fourth  for 
another  ppportunity,  O 

Friday 
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fit  Us  nemo  Jint  na/citur,  optimut  ille 

£>ui  minimis  urgetur. •  Hor.  Sat.  3. 1.  I.  ver.  68. 

There's  none  but  has  fome  fault,  and  he's  the  beft, 
Molt  virtuous  he,  that's  fpotted  with  the  leaft. 

CREECH. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Nov.  27,  1712. 

I  Have  read'this  day's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
fure,  and  could  fend  you  an  account  of  feveral  elixirs 
and  antidotes  in  your  third  volume,  which  your 
correfpondents  have  not  taken  notice  of  in  their  adver- 
tifements ;  and  at  the  fame  time  muft  own  to  you,  that 
I  have  feldom  feen  a  fliop  furnifhed  with  fuch  a  variety 
of  medicaments,  and  in  which  there  are  fewer  fopori- 
fics.  The  feveral  vehicles  you  have  invented  for  con- 
veying your  unacceptable  truths  to  us,  are  what  I  moft 
particularly  admire,  .  as  I  am  afraid  they  are  fecrets 
which  will  die  with  you.  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 
your  critical  effays  are  taken  notice  of  in  this  paper, 
notwithftanding  I  look  upon  them  to  be  excellent 
cleanfers  of  the  brain,  and  could  venture  to  fuperfcribe 
them  with  an  advertisement  which  I  have  lately  feen  in 
one  of  our  news-papers,  wherein  there  is  an  account 
given  of  a  fovereign  remedy  for  reftoring  the  tafte  to 
all  fuch  perfons  whofe  palates  have  been  vitiated  by 
diftempers,  unwholfom  food,  or  any  the  like  occasions. 
But  to  let  fall  the  allufion,  notwithftanding  your  criti- 
cifms,  and  particularly  the  candour  which  you  have 
difcovered  in  them,  are  not  the  lead  taking  part  of  your 
works,  I  find  your  opinion  concerning  poetical  juftici,  as 
it  is  exprefied  in  the  firft  part  of  your  fortieth  Sftffator, 
is  controverted  by  fome  eminent  critics  ;  and  as  you 
now  feem  to  our  great  grief  of  heart,  to  be  winding  up 
your  bottoms,  I  hoped  you  would  have  enlarged  a  )it- 
N  5  -tie 
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tie  upon  that  fubjeft.  Jt  is  indeed  but  a  fingle  para- 
graph  in  your  works,  and  I.  believe  thofe  who  have 
read  it  with  the  fame  attention  I  have  done,  will  think 
there  is  nothing  to  be  objedled  againft  it.  I  have 
however  drawn  up  fome  additional  arguments  to 
flrengthen  the  opinion  which  you  have  there  delivered, 
having  endeavoured  to  goto  the  bottom  of  that  matter, 
which  you  may  either  publifh  or  fupprefs  as  you  think 
fit. 

'  Horace  in  my  motto  fays,   that  all  men  are  vicious, 

*  and  that  they  differ  from  one  another  only  as  they  arc 
'  more  or  lefs  fo.     Boiltau  has  given  the  fame  account 
«  of  our  wifdom,  as  Horace  has  of  our  virtue. 

Tcus  Its  hommes  font  feus,  c5*  ma^gre  touj  leurs  fains, 
Ne,  differtnt  tntre  eux,  qut  du  plus  £ff  du  tuaint. 

All  men,  fays  he,  are  fools,  and  in  fpite  of  their  endea- 
vours to  the  contrary,  differ  from  one  another  only  as 
they  are  more  or  lefs  fo. 

*  Two  or  three  cf  the  Old  Greek  poets  have  given  the 
«  fame  turn  to  a  fentence  which  defcribes  the  happinefs 

*  of  man  in  this  life  ; 


That  man  is  moft  happy  who  is  the  leaft  miferable. 
It  will  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining  to  the  polite 
reader  to  obferve  how  thefe  three  beautiful  fentences 
are  formed  upon  different  fubjecls  by  the  fame  way  of 
thinking  ;  but  I  fhall  return  to  the  fir  A  of  them. 
*  Our  gooa'nefs  being  of  a  comparative,  and  not  an 
abfolute  nature,  there  is  none  who  in  llriclnefs  can 
be  called  a  virtuous  man.  Every  one  has  in  him  a 
natural  alloy,  though  one  may  be  fuller  of  drofs  than 
another:  foi  this  reafon  I  cannot  think  it  right  to 
introduce  a  perfect  or  a  fauhlefs  man  upon  the  ftage; 
not  only  becaufe  fuch  a  character  is  improper  to 
move  companion,  but  becaufe  the^e  is  no  fuch  thing 
in  nature.  This  might  probably  be  one  reafon  why 
the  SPECTATOR  in  one  of  his  papers  took  notice 
of  that  late  invented  term  called  j>:iii(at  jujlice,  and 

6  '  the     , 
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«  the  wrong  notions  into  which  it  has  led  fome  tragic 
«  writers.     The  moft  perfect  man  has  vices  enough  t» 

*  draw  down  punifhments  upon  his  head,  and  to  juf- 

*  tify  providence  in   regard  to   any  miferies  that  may 

*  befal  him.     For  this  reafon  1  cannot  think,  but  that 
«  the  inftru&ion  and  moral   are  much  finer,  where  a 
«  man  who  is  virtuous  in  the  main  of  his  character  falls 
«  into  diftrefs,  and  finks  under  the  blows  of  fortune  at 
«  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  than  when  he  is  reprefented  as 

*  happy  and  triumphant.     Such  an  example  correfts  the 

*  infolence  of  human  nature,    fof tens  the  mind  of  the 
«   beholder  with    fentiments  of  pi:y   and   companion, 
«  comforts   him  under  his  own  private  affliction,  and, 
4  teaches  him   not  to  judge  of  men's  virtues  by  their 
'  fuccefles.     I  cannot  think  of  one  real  hero  in  all  an- 
'  tiquity  fo  far   raifed  above  human  infirmities,  that 
«  he  might  not  be  very  naturally  reprefented  in  a  tra- 
4  gedy  as  plunged  in  misfortunes  and  calamities.    The 
'  poet  may  Hill  find  out  fome  prevailing  paffion  or  in- 
«  difcretion  in  his  charafter,  and  (hew  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
'  ner  as  will  fufficiently  acquit  the  gods  of  any  injultice 
«  in  his  fufferings.     For  as  Horace  obferves  in  my  text, 
«  the  beft  man  is  faulty,  though  not  in  fo  great  a  de- 
«  gree  as  thofe  whom  we  generally  call  vicious  men. 

«  If  fuch  a  ftrid  poetical  juftice,  as  fome  gentlemea 
«  infill  upon,  was  to  be  obferved  in  this  art,  there  is  no 
'  manner  of  reafon  why  it  mould  not  extend  to  heroic 
«  poetry  as  well  as  tragedy.  But  we  find  it  fo  little  ob- 
«  ferved  in  "Homer,  that  his  Achilles  is  placed  in  the 
«  greateft  point  of  glory  and  fuccefs,  though  his  charac- 
'  ter  is  morally  vicious,  and  only  poetically  good,  if  I 

*  may  ufe  the  phrafe  of  our  modern  critics.  The  JEntid 

*  is  filled  with  innocent,  unhappy  perfons.     Nifus  and 
«  Euryalus,  Laufus   and  Pallas  come  all  to  unfortunate 
«  ends.     The  poet  takes   notice  ia  particular,   that  ia 
«  the  facking  of  Try,  Ripbeui  fell,  who  was  the  moil 

*  juft  roan  among  the  Trojans. 

Cadit  y  Ripbeus  juftijfimus  uaui, 

£>ui  fuit  in  Teucris,  &  JtrvanUJJimus  <squi  : 

Dili  alittr  vt/um  eji ^En.  2-  v^r.  427. 

N6  'And 
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'  And  that  Pdntbeut  could  neither  be  preferved  by  his 
«  tranfcendent  piety,  nor  by  the  holy  fillets  of  Apollo* 
*  whofe  prieft  he  was. 

Nee  te  tua  plurima,  Pantkeu, 

Labentem  pietas,  nee  Apollinis  infula  (exit. 

Ibid.  ver.  429. 

I  might  here  mention  the  praclice  of  ancient  tragic 
poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  as  this  particular  is 
touched  upon  in  the  paper  abovementioned,  I  (hall 
pafs  it  over  in  filence.  1  could  produce  paffages  out  of 
Anftotle  in  favour  of  my  opinion,  and  if  in  one  place 
he  fays  that  an  abfolutely  virtuous  man  mould  not  be 
reprefented  as  unhappy,  this  does  not  juftify  any  one 
who  mall  think  fit  to  bring  in  an  abfolutely  virtuous 
man  upon  the  ftage.  Thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  author's  way  of  writing,  know  very  well  that  to 
take  the  whole  extent  of  his  fubjefl  into  his  divifion'S 
of  it,  he  often  makes  ufe  of  fuch  cafes  as  are  imagi- 
nary, and  not  reducible  to  practice  :  He  himfelf  de- 
clares that  fuch  tragedies  as  ended  unhappily  bore 
away  the  prize  in  theatrical  contentions,  from  thofe 
which  ended  happily;  and  for  the  fortieth  Specula- 
tion, which  I  am  now  confidering,  as  it  has  given 
reafons  why  thefe  are  more  apt  to  pleafe  an  audience, 
fo  it  only  proves  that  thefe  are  generally  preferable 
to  the.  other,  though  at  the  fame  time  it  affirms  that 
many  excellent  tragedies  have  and  may  be  written  in 
both  kinds. 

'  *I  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  though  the 
Spetlaior  abovementioned  is  fo  far  againft  the  rule  of 
poetical  juftice,  as  to  affirm  that  good  men  may  meet 
with  an  unhappy  cataflrophe  in  tragedy,  it  does  not 
fay  that  ill  men  may  go  offunpunifhed.  The  reafon, 
for  this  diftindHon  is  very  plain,  namely,  becaufe  the 
beftof  men  are  vicious  enough  to  juftify  Providence 
for  any  misfortunes  and  afflictions  which  may  befall 
them,  but  there  are  many  men  fo  criminal  that  they 
ean  have  no  claim  or  pretence  to  happinefs.  The 
beft  of  men  may  deferve  punilhment,  but  the  worft 
of  men  cannot  defem  happinefj. 

Saturday, 
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£>uam-vis  dlgrejju  veteris  confufus  amici, 

Lait  Jo  tamtn        •    ••  Juv.  Sat.  3.  ver.  1-, 

Tho'  griev'd  at  the  departure  of  my  friend, 

His  purpofe  of  retiring  1  commend. 

I  Believe  moft  people  begin  the  world  with  a  refolu- 
tion  to  withdraw  from  it  into  a  ferious  kind  of 
folitude  or  retirement,  when  they  have  made  them- 
felves  eafy  in  it.  Our  happinefs  is,  that  we  find  out 
fome  excufe  or  other  for  deferring  fuch  our  good  refo- 
lutions  until  our  intended  retreat  is  cut  off  by  death. 
But  among  all  kinds  of  people  there  are  none  who  are 
fo  hard  to  part  with  the  world,  as  thofe  who  are  grown 
old  in  the  heaping  up  of  riches.  Their  minds  are  fo 
warped  with  their  conftant  attention  to  gain,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  give  their  fouls  another  bent, 
and  convert  them  towards  thofe  objecls,  which,  though 
they  are  proper  for  every  ftage  of  life,  ar.e  fo  moreefpe- 
cially  for  the  lait.  Horace  defcribes  an  old  uferer  as  fo 
charmed  with  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  that  in 
order  to  make  a  purchafe  he  called  in  all  his  money  ; 
but  what  was  the  event  of  it  ?  Why  in  a  very  few  days 
after  he  put  it  out  again.  I  am  engaged  in  this  feries 
of  thought  by  a  difcourfe  which  I  had  lait  week  with 
Hiy  worthy  friend  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  a  man  of 
fo  much  natural  eloquence,  good  fenfe,  and  probity  of 
mind,  that  I  always  hear  him  with  a  particular  plea- 
fure.  As  we  were  fitting  together,  being  the  fole  re- 
maining membera  of  our  club,  Sir  ANDREW  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  many  bufy  fcenes  of  life  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  and  at  the  fame  time  reckoned  up 
to  me  abundance  of  thofe  lucky  hits,  which  at  another 
time  he  would  have  called  pieces  of  good  fortune ;  but 
jp  the  temper  of  mind  he  was  then,  he  termed  them 
jnercies,  favours  of  Providence,  and  bleffings  upon  an 

honeft 
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honeft  induftry.  Now,  fays  he,  you  muft  know,  my 
good  friend,  I  am  fo  ufed  to  confider  myfelf  as  creditor 
and  debtor,  that  I  often  ftate  my  accounts  after  the 
fame  manner  with  regard  to  heaven  and  my  own  foul. 
In  this  cafe,  when  I  look  upon  the  debtor-fide,  I  find 
fuch  innumerable  articles,  that  I  want  arithmetic  to 
cart  them  up  ;  but  when  I  look  upon  the  creditor-fide, 
I  find  little  more  than  blank  paper.  Now  though  I  am 
very  well  fatisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance 
accounts  with  my  Maker,  I  am  refolved  however  ta 
turn  all  my  future  endeavours  that  way.  You  muft 
not  therefore  be  furprifed,  my  friend,  if  you  hear  that 
I  am  betaking  myfelf  to  a  more  thoughtful  kind  of 
life,  and  if  I  meet  you  no  more  in  this  place. 

I  could  not  but  approve  fo  good  a  refolution,  not- 
withftanding  the  lofs  I  mall  fufter  by  it.  Sir  ANDREW 
has  fince  explained  himfe'.f  to  me  more  at  large  in  the 
following  letter,  which  is  juft  come  to  my  hands. 

Good  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

NOtwithftanding  my  friends  at  the  club  have  al- 
ways rallied  me,  when  I  have  talked  of  retire- 
ing  from  bufinefs,  and  repeated  to  me  one  of  my  own 
fayings,  That  a  merchant  hen  never  enough  until  he  has 
got  a  little  more  \  I  can  now  inform  you,  that  there  is 
one  in  the  world  who  thinks  he  has  enough,  and  is 
determined  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  en- 
joyment of  what  he  has.  You  know  me  fo  well,  that 
I  need  not  tell  you,  I  mean,  by  the  enjoyments  of  my 
potfeffions,  the  making  of  them  ufeiul  to  the  public. 
As  the  greateft  part  of  my  eftate  has  been  hitherto  of 
an  unfteady  and  volatile  nature,  either  toft  upon  fens 
or  fluctuating  in  funds  ;  it  is  now  fixed  and  fettled  in 
fubftantial  acres  and  tenements.  1  have  removed  it 
from  the  uncertainty  of  ftocks,  winds  and  waves,  and 
difpofed  of  it  in  a  confiderable  purchafe.  This  will 
give  me  great  opportunity  of  being  charitable  in  my 
way,  that  is  in  fetting  my  poor  neighbours  to  work, 
and  giving  them  a  comfortable  fubiiftence  out  of  their 
own  induftry.  My  gardens,  my  fifhponds,  my  arable 
and  palhire  grounds  (hall  be  my  feveral  hofpitals,  ot 
rather  workhoufcs,  in  which  I  propofe  to  maintain  a 

'  greac 
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great  many  indigent  perfons,  who  are  now  ftarving  in 
ray  neighbourhood.  I  have  got  a  fine  fpread  of  im- 
proveable  lands,  and  in  my  own  thoughts  am  already 
plowing  up  fome  of  them,  fencing  others  ;  planting 
woods,  and  draining  marfhes.  In  fine,  as  I  have  my 
fhare  in  the  furface  of  this  ifland,  I  am  refolved  to 
make  it  as  beautiful  a  fpot  as  any  in  her  Majefty's 
dominions  ;  at  leaft  there  is  not  an  inch  of  it  which 
fhall  not  be  cultivated  to  the  beft  advantage,  and  do 
its  utmoft  for  its  owner.  As  in  my  mercantile  employ- 
ment I  fo  difpofed  of  my  affairs,  that  from  whatever 
corner  of  the  compafs  the  wind  blew,  it  was  bringing 
home  one  or  other  of  my  (hips ;  I  hope,  as  a  huf- 
bandman,  to  contrive  it  fo,  that  not  a  fhower  of  rain, 
or  a  glimpfe  of  fun-mine,  fhall  fall  upon  my  eflate 
without  bettering  fome  part  of  it,  and  contributing 
to  the  products  of  the  feafon.  You  know  it  has  been 
hitherto  my  opinion  of  life,  that  it  is  thrown  away 
when  it  is  not  fome  way  ufeful  to  others.  But  when 
I  am  riding  out  by  myfelf,  in  the  frefh  air  on  the  open 
heath  that  lies  by  my  hcufe,  I  find  feveral  other 
thoughts  growing  up  in  me.  'I  am  now  of  opinion, 
that  a  man  of  my  age  may  find'bufmefs,  enough,  on 
himfelf,  by  fetting  his  mind  in  order,  preparing  it  for 
another  world,  and  reconciling  it  to  the  thoughts  of 
death.  I  muft  therefore  acquaint  you,  that  be/ides 
thofe  ufual  methods  of  charity,  of  which  I  have  be- 
fore fpoken,  I  am  at  this  very  inftant  finding  out  a 
convenient  place  where  I  may  build  an  alms  houfe, 
which  I  intend  to  endow  very  handfomely  for  a  dozen 
fuperannuated  hufbandmen.  It  will  be  a  great  plea- 
fure  to  me  to  fay  my  prayers  twice  a  day  with  men  of 
my  own  years,  who  all  of  them,  as  well  as  myfelf, 
may  have  their  thoughts  taken  up  how  they  fhall  die, 
rather  than  how  they  fhall  live.  I  remember  an  ex- 
cellent faying  that  I  learned  at  fchool,  finis  co-onat 
opus.  You  know  beft  whether  it  be  in  Virgil  or  in 
Ha' ace,  it  is  my  bufinefs  to  apply  it.  If  your  affairs 
will  permit  you  to  take  the  country  air  with  me  feme- 
times,  you  fhall  find  an  apartment  fitted  up  for  you, 
and  fhall  be  every  day  entertained  with  beef  or  mut- 
ton of  my  own  feeding;  fifn  cut  of  my  own  ponds  ; 

'  and 
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«  and  fruit  out  of  my  own  gardens.     You  mall  have 

'  free  egrefs  and  regrefs  about  my  houfe,  without  hav- 

«  ing  any  queftions  aflted  you,  and  in  a  word  fuch  an 

'  hearty  welcome  as  you  may  expect  from 

Tour  moft  fine  ere  Friend 

and  bumble  Servant, 

ANDREW   FREEPORT.* 

The  club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  being  intirely 
difperfed,  I  (hall  confult  my  reader  next  week,  upon  a 
project  relating  to  the  inftitution  of  a  new  one.  O 
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Quid  dignum  tanto  ftret  hie  promijjor  biatu  ? 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  138. 
In  what  will  all  this  often tation  end  ? 

ROSCOMMON. 

Since  the  late  diffolution  of  the  club  whereof  I  have 
often  declared  myfelf  a  member,  there  are  very 
many  perfons  who  by  letters,  petitions  and  recom- 
mendations, put  up  for  the  next  election.  At  the  fame 
time  I  malt  complain,  that  feveral  indirect  and  under- 
hand-praflices  have  been  made  ufe  of  upon  this  occa- 
fion.  A  certain  country  gentleman  began  to  tap  upon 
the  firft  information  he  received  of  Sir  ROGER'S 
death  ;  when  he  fent  me  up  word,  that  if  I  would  get 
him  chofen  in  the  place  of  the  deceafed,  he  would 
prefent  me  with  a  barrel  of  the  beft  Ofiober  I  had  ever 
drank  in  my  life.  The  Ladies  are  in  great  pain  to 
know  whom  I  intended  to  elect  in  the  room  of  W  i  L  L. 
HONEYCOMB.  Some  of  them  "indeed  are  of  opi- 
nion that  Mr.  HONEYCOMB  did  not  take  fufficient 
care  of  their  interett  in  the  club,  and  arc  therefore 

defirous 
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defirous  of  having  in  it  hereafter  a  reprefentative  of 
their  own  fex.  A  citizen  who  fubfcribes  himfelf  T.  Z. 
tells  me  that  he  has  one  and  twenty  fhares  in  the  Af- 
rican company,  and  offers  to  bribe  me  with  the  odd 
one  in  cafe  he  may  fucceed  Sir  ANDREW  FREE- 
PORT,  which  he  thinks  would  raife  the  credit  of  that 
fund.  I  have  feveral  letters,  dated  from  Jenny  Man's* 
by  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Capt.  S  E  N- 
T  R  Y'S  place,  and  as  many  from  a  coffee-houfe  in 
Paul's  church-yard  of  fuch  who  would  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy occafioned  by  the  death  of  my  worthy  friend  the 
clergyman,  whom  I  can  never  mention  but  with  a  par- 
ticular refpeft. 

Having  maturely  weighed  thefe  feveral  particulars, 
with  the  many  remonftrances  that  have  been  made  to 
me  on  this  fubjeft,  and  confidering  how  invidious  an 
office  I  fhall  take  upon  me  if  I  make  the  whole  election 
depend  upon  my  fingle  voice,  and  being  unwilling  to 
expofe  myfelf  to  thofe  clamours,  which  on  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion,  will  not  fail  to  be  raifed  againft  me  for  parti- 
ality,  injulHce,  corruption,  and  other  qualities  which 
my  nature  abhors,  I  have  formed  to  myfelf  the  project 
of  a  club  as  follows. 

I  have  thoughts  of  lifting  out  writs  to  all  and  every 
of  the  clubs  that  are  eftablilhed  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  Wtftminfter,  requiring  them  to  choofe  out  of  their 
refpedive  bodies  a  perfon  of  the  greatefl  merit,  and  to 
return  his  name  to  me  before  Lady-day,  at  which  time 
I  intend  to  fit  upon  bufmefs. 

By  this  means  I  may  have  reafon  to  hope,  that  the 
club  over  which  I  mall  prefide  will  be  the  very  flower 
and  quintefTence  of  all  other  clubs.  I  have  communi- 
cated this  my  projeft  to  none  but  a  particular  friend  of 
mine,  whom  I  have  celebrated  twice  or  thrice  for  his 
happinefs  in  that  kind  of  wit  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  a  pun.  The  only  objection  he 
makes  to  it  is,  that  I  fhall  raife  up  enemies  to  myfelf 
if  I  afl  with  fo  regal  an  air,  and  that  my  detractors, 
inftead  of  giving  me  the  ufual  title  of  S  P  E  c  T  A  T  o  R, 
will  be  apt  to  call  me  the  king  ofclubt. 

But  to  proceed  on  my  intended  project :  It  is  very 
well  known  that  I  at  full  let  forth  in.  this  work  with  the 

character 
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character  of  a  filent  roan;  and  I  think  I  have  fo  well 
preferved  my  taciturnity,  that  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  violated  it  with  three  fentences  in  the  fpace  of  al- 
moft  two  years.  As  a  monofyllable  is  my  delight,  I 
have  made  very  few  excurfions  in  the  converfations 
which  1  have  related,  beyond  a  Yes  or  a  No.  By  this 
means  my  readers  have  loft  many  good  things  which  I 
have  had  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  care  for  utter, 
ing  them. 

Now,  in  order  todiverfify  my  character,  and  to  (hew 
the  world  how  well  I  can  talk  if  I  have  a  mind,  I  have 
thoughts  of  being  very  loquacious  in  the  club  which  I 
have  now  under  confideration.  But  that  I  may  proceed 
the  more  regularly  in  this  affair,  I  defign,  upon  the  firft 
meeting  of  the  faid  club,  to  have  my  mouth  opened  in 
form  ;  intending  to  regulate  myftlf  in  this  particular 
by  a  certain  ritual  which  1  have  by  me,  that  contains 
all  the  ceremonies  which  are  praclifed  at  the  opening 
of  the  mouth  of  a  cardinal.  I  have  likewife  examined 
the  forms  which  were  ufed  of  old  by  Pythagoras,  when 
any  of  his  fcholars,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  filence, 
was  made  free  of  his  fpeech.  In  the  mean  time,  as  I 
have  of  late  found  my  name  in  foreign  gazettes  upcn 
lefs  occafions,  I  queftion  not  but  in  their  next  articles 
from  Great-Britain,  they  will  inform  the  world,  that 
the  SPECTATOR 's  mouth  is  to  be  opened  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  March  next,  I  may  perhaps  publifh  a  very  ufe- 
ful  paper  at  that  time  of  the  proceedings  in  that  fo- 
lemnity,  and  of  the  perfons  who  fhall  affilt  at  it.  But 
of  this  more  hereafter.  Q 


Tuefday, 
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N°  551         Tuefday,  December  2. 


Sic  honor  &  nomin  di<vinis  vatibus  atque 

Carminibui  vtnit. —      Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  400. 

So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verfe, 
And  fo  divine  a  poet's  fundlion. 

ROSCOMMON, 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WHEN  men  of  worthy  and  excelling  genius's 
have  obliged  the  world  with  beautiful  and  in- 
ftruftive  writings,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  grati- 
tude that  praife  mould  be  returned  them,  as  one  proper 
confequent  reward  of  their  performances.  Nor  has 
mankind  ever  been  fo  degenerately  funk,  but  they 
have  made  this  return,  and  even  when  they  have  not 
been  wrought  up  by  the  generous  endeavour  fo  as  to 
receive  the  advantages  defigned  by  it.  This  praife, 
which  arrifes  firft  in  the  mouth  of  particular  perfons, 
fpreads  and  lafls  according  to  the  merit  of  authors; 
and  when  it  thus  meets  with  a  full  fuccefs  changes  its 
denomination,  and  is  called  fame.  They  who  have 
happily  arrived  at  this,  are,  even  while  they  live,  in- 
flamed by  the  acknowledgements  of  others,  and  fpurred 
on  to  new  undertakings  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
notwithfianding  the  detraction  which  fome  abjecl  tem- 
pers would  caft  upon  them  :  but  when  they  deceafe, 
their  characters  being  free  from  the  fliadow  which  envy 
laid  them  under,  begin  to  ftiine  out  with  greater  fplen- 
dor  ;  their  fpirits  furvive  in  their  works ;  and  they  are 
admitted  into  the  highefl  companies,  and  they  con- 
tinue pleating  and  intruding  pofterity  from  age  to 
age.  Some  of  the  bell  gain  a  character,  by  being  able 
to  (hew  that  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  them  ;  and  others 

obtain 
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obtain  a  new  warmth  to  labour  for  the  happinefs  and 
eafe  of  mankind,  from  a  reflection  upon  thofe  honours 
which  are  paid  to  their  memories. 

The  thought  of  this  took  me  up  as  I  turned  over 
thofe  epigrams  which  are  the  remains  of  feveral  of  the 
nvits  of  Greece,  and  perceived  many  dedicated  to  the  fame 
of  thofe  who  had  excelled  in  beautiful  poetic  perform- 
ances. Wherefore,  in  purfuance  to  my  thought,  I  con- 
cluded to  do  fomething  along  with  them  to  bring  their 
praifes  into  a  new  light  and  language,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  thofe  whofe  modeft  tempers  may  be  deter- 
red by  the  fear  of  envy  or  detraftion  from  fair  attempts, 
to  which  their  parts  might  render  them  equal.  You 
will  perceive  them  as  they  follow  to  be  conceived  in 
the  form  of  epitaph's,  a  fort  of  writing  which  is  wholly 
fet  apart  for  a  frier t-poin ted  method  of  praife. 

On  Orpheus,  written  by  Antipattr, 

No  longer,  Orpheus,  Jhall  thyfacredftrains 
Lead  Jlonts,  and  trees,  andbeajls  along  the  plains  j 
No  longer  /oath  the  boifterous  wind's  tojleep, 
Qrftill  the  billows  of  the  raging  deep  : 
For  thou  art  gone,  the  mufes  mourn*  d  thy  fall 
In  folemnjl  rains,  thy  mother  mojl  of  all. 
Ye  mortals,  idly  for  your  fans  ye  moan 
If  thus  agoddefs  could  notfave  her  own- 

Obferve  here,  that  if  we  take  the  fable  for  granted, 
as  it  was  believed  to  be  in  that  age  when  the  epigram 
was  written,  the  turn  appears  to  have  piety  to  the  gods, 
and  a  refigning  fpirit  in  its  application.  But  if  we 
confider  the  point  with  refpeft  to  our  prefent  knowledge, 
it  will  be  lefs  efteemed  ;  though  the  author  himfelf, 
becaufe  he  believed  it,  may  ftill  be'  more  valued  than 
any  one  who  (hould  now  write  with  a  point  of  the 
fame  nature. 


On  Homer,  by  Alpheui  of  Mjtilene* 
Still  in  our  ears  Andromache  complains, 
dndftill  injlgkt  the  fate  of  Troy  remains ; 


Still 
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Still  &]wfgbtst  ftill  Heclor'j  dragged  along, 
Such  Jt  range  inchantment  dwells  in  Homer^ 


men  wes  n  omery; 
Wbojt  birth  could  more  than  one  poor  realm  adorn, 
For  all  the  world  is  proud  that  be  wai  born. 

The  thought  in  the  firft  part  of  this  is  natural,  and 
depending  upon  the  force  of  poefy  :  in  the  latter  part 
it  looks  as  if  it  would  aim  at  the  hiftory  of  feven  towns 
contending  for  the  honour  of  Homer's  birth  place  •  but 
when  you  expeft  to  meet  with  that  common  ftory'  the 
poet  Hides  by,  and  raifes  the  whole  world  for  a  kind  of 
arbiter,  which  is  to  end  the  contention  amoneft  its  fe- 
veral  parts. 

On  Anacreon  by  Antipater. 

This  tomb  be  thine,  Anacreon  ;  all  around 
Let  ivy  wreath,  letfourets  deck  the  ground, 
And  from  its  earth,  enrich'  d  with  fuch  a  prize, 
Let  <wJls  of  milk  and  ft  reams  of  wine  arife; 
So  will  thine  ajhes  yet  a  pleajure  know, 
Ifanyphafure  reach  the  jhades  below. 

The  poet  here  written  upon,  is  an  eafy  gay  author 
and  he  who  writes  upon  him  has  filled  his  own  head 
with  the  charafter  of  his  fubjed.  He  feems  to  love  his 
theme  fo  much,  that  he  thinks  of  nothing  but  pleating 
him  as  if  he  were  ftill  alive,  by  entringinto  his  libertine 
ipim  ;  fo  that  the  humour  is  eafy  and  gay,  refemblinu 
Anacreon  in  its  air,  raifed  by  fuch  images,  and  pointed 
with  fuch  a  turn  as  he  might  have  ufed.  I  give  it  a 
place  here,  becaufe  the  author  may  have  defigned  it  for 
his  honour  ;  and  I  take  an  opportunity  from  it  to  advife 
others,  that  when  they  would  praife,  they  cautioufly 
avoid  _  every  loofer  qualification,  and  fix  only  where 
there  is  a  real  foundation  in  merit. 

On  Euripides,  by  hn. 

Divine  Euripides,  this  tomb  we  fee 
So  fair,  it  not  a  monument  for  ibee, 

So 
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So  much  «/  thoufor  it,  fence  all  will  own 
Thy  name  and  lajling  praife  adorns  the  ftone. 

The  thought  here  is  fine,  but  its  fault  is,  that  it  is 
general,  that  it  may  belong  to  any  great  man,  becaufe 
it  points  out  no  particular  character.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter, if  when  we  light  upon  fuch  a  turn,  we  join  it  with 
fomething  that  circumfcribes  and  bounds  it  to  the  qua- 
lities of  our  fuhjeft.  He  who  gives  his  praife  in  grofs, 
will  often  appear  either  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  thofe 
he  writes  upon,  or  not  to  have  found  any  thing  in  them 
which  is  praife-worthy. 

On  Sophocles,    by  Simonides* 

Winde,  gentle  ever-green,  to  form  a  Jhade 
Around  the  ttmb  where  Sophocles  is  laid', 
Sweet  ivy  tuinde  thy  btughs,  and  intertwine 
With  blujhing  rofes  and  the  cluflring  vine  : 
Thus  will  thy  lajling  leaves,  with  beauties  hung, 
Prove  grateful  emblems  of  the  lays  he  fung ; 
Wbofe  foul,  exaltc'd  like  a  god  of  wit, 
Among  the  Mufes  and  the  Graces  writ. 

This  epigram  I  have  opened  more  than  any  of  the 
former  :  The  thought  towards  the  latter  end  feemed 
clofer  couched,  fo  as  to  require  an  explication.  1 
fancied  the  poet  aimed  at  the  pldlure  which  is  generally 
made  of  Apollo  and  the  Mufes,  he  fitting  with  his  harp 
in  the  middle,  and  they  around  him.  This  looked 
beautiful  to  my  thought,  and  becaufe  the  image  arofe 
before  me  out  of  the  words  of  the  original  as  I  was 
reading  it,  I  ventured  to  explain  them  fo. 

On  Menander,  the  author  unnamed. 

The  very  bees,  O  faveet  Menander,  hung 
To  tajie  the  Mufesy/Jr/wg-  upon  thy  tongue  ; 
The  very  Graces  made  the  fcenes  you  writ 
Their  happy- point  of  fne  exprejfion  hit. 

Tbut: 
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Thus  ft  ill  you  live,  you  make  your  Athens  Jhine, 
And  raife  its  glory  to  the  Jkies  in  thine. 

The  epigram  has  a  refpeft  to  the  character  of  its  fub- 
jecl  ;  for  Mtnander  writ  remarkably  with  a  juftnefs  and 
purity  of  language.  It  has  alfo  told  the  country  he 
was  born  in,  without  either  a  fet  or  a  hidden  manner, 
while  it  twills  together  the  glory  of  the  poet  and  his 
nation,  fo  as  to  make  the  nation  depend  upon  his  for 
an  increafe  of  its  own. 

I  will  offer  no  more  inftances  at  prefent,  to  (hew  that 
they  who  deferve  praife  have  it  returned  them  from 
different  ages.  Let  thefe  which  have  been  laid  down, 
fhew  men  that  envy  will  not  always  prevail.  And  to 
the  end  that  writers  may  more  fuccefsfully  enliven  the 
endeavours  of  one  another,  let  them  confider,  in  fome 
fuch  manner  as  I  have  attempted,  what  may  be  the 
julteft  fpirit  and  art  of  praife.  It  is  indeed  very  hard 
to  come  up  to  it.  Our  praife  is  trifling  when  it  depends 
upon  fable;  it  is  falfe  when  it  depends  upon  wrong 
qualifications ;  it  means  nothing  when  it  is  general ;  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  wnen  we  propofe  to  raife 
characters  high,  while  we  keep  to  them  jutlly,  I  mall 
end  this  with  tranfcribing  that  excellent  epitaph  of 
Mr.  Co-rve'y,  wherein,  with  a  kind  of  grave  and  philo- 
fophic  humour,  he  very  beautifully  fpeaks  of  himfelf 
(withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  dead  to  all  the  in- 
terefts  of  it)  as  of  a  man  really  deceafed.  At  the  fame 
time  it  is  an  inftru&ion  how  to  leave  the  public  with  a 
g  )od  grace. 

Epitaphium  vivi  Authors. 

Hif,  O  viator,  fuh  lare  parvulo 
Couleius  hie  eft  conditus,  hie  jacet 

Difunclus  huraani  laboris 

Sorte,  fupervacuaque  vita : 
Nan  indecora  paupene  nitens, 
Et  non  inerti  nobilis  otio^ 

fanaqut  Jilefiis  papeUo     , 
u. 
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Pojfis  ut  ilium  dicer e  mortuum, 

Eit  terra  jam  nunc  quant  ulu  fufficit ! 

Exempt  a  Jit  cur  is,  viator, 

Terra  Jit  ilia  levis,  precare* 
Hie  fparge  fores,  fparge  breves  ro/as, 
Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  foribus, 

Herbifque  odoratis  corona. 

Fatis  adbuc  cineretn  calentem* 

The  living  Author's  epitaph* 

From  life's  fuperfluous  cares  enlarg'd, 

His  debt  of  human  toil  difcharg'd, 

Here  C  o  w  L  E  Y  lies,  beneath  this 

To  ev'ry  worldly  intereft  dead: 

With  decent  poverty  content ; 

His  hours  of  eafe  not  idly  fpent ; 

To  fortune's  goods  a  foe  profefs'd, 

And  hating  wealth,  by  all  carefs'd. 

*Tis  fure,  he's  dead-,  for  lo  !  how  fmall 

A  fpot  of  earth  is  now  his  all  I 

O  !  wifti  that  earth  may  lightly  lay, 

And  ev'ry  care  be  far  away  ! 

Bring  flow'rs,  the  fhort-liv'd  rofes  bring, 

To  life  deceafed  fit  offering  ! 

And  fweets  around  the  poet  ftrow, 

Whilft  yet  with  life  his  afties  glow. 

The  publication  of  thefe  criticifms  having  procured 
me  the  following  letter  from  a  very  ingenious  g«ntle- 
man,  I  cannot  forbear  inferting  it  in  the  volume, 
though  it  did  not  come  foon  enough  to  have  a  place  in 
any  of  my  fingle  papers* 

Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
'  T  TAving  read  over  in  your  paper,  N°  551.  fome 
'  Jtl  of  the  epigrams  made  by  the  Grecian  wits,  in 
«  commendation  of  their  celebrated  poets,  I  could  not 
'  forbear  fending  you  another,  out  of  the  fame  col- 
«  leclion ;  which  I  take  to  be  as  great  a  compliment  to 
•  Homer,  as  any  that  has  yet  been  paid  him. 

T/f 
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»,  &c. 

Who  fir/I  tranfcrifrd  the  famous  Trojan  nuar, 
And  wife  Ulyfies'  affs,  O  Jove,  make  known  : 

Forjince  'tit  certain,  thine  tbcje  poetm  are, 
A  3  mer-i  let  Homer  bcajl  thiy  are  his  otvn. 

«  If  you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Specula- 
«  tions,  for  ought  I  know  (by  that  means)  it  may  in 
*  time  be  printed  as  often  in  Englijk,  as  it  has  already 
«  been  in  Gretk.  I  am  (like  the  reft  of  the  world) 

5  /  R, 
4th  Dec,  Tour  great  adminrt 

G.  R. 

The  reader  may  obferve  that  the  beauty  of  this  epi- 
gram is  different  from  that  of  any  in  the  foregoing. 
An  irony  is  looked  upon  as  the  fineft  palliative  of 
praife  ;  and  very  often  conveys  the  nobleft  panrgyrick 
under  the  appearance  of  fatire.  Homer  is  here  feeming- 
ly  accufed  and  treated  as  a  plagiary  ;  but  what  is  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  an  accufation  is  certainly,  as  iny  cor- 
refpondent  obferves,  the  greateft  compliment  that  could 
have  been  paid  to  that  divine  poet. 

Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  Gentleman  of  a  pretty  good  fortune,  and 
of  a  temper,  impatient  of  any  thing  which  I  think 
an  injury  ;  however  I  always  quarrelled  according  to 
law,  and  inftead  of  attacking  my  adverfary  by  the 
dangerous  method  of  fvvord  and  piftol,  J  made  my 
aflaults  by  that  more  fecure  one  of  writ  or  warrant. 
I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  either  by  the  juftice  of 
my  caufes  or  the  fuperiority  of  my  counfel,  I  have 
been  generally  fuccefsful  ;  and  to  my  great  fatisfac- 
tion  I  can  fay  it,  that  by  three  actions  of  flander,  and 
half  a  dozen  trefpafles,  I  have  for  feveral  years  en- 
joyed a  perfeft  tranquillity  in  my  reputation  and 
VOL.  VII.  O  eflate, 
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eftate.  By  thefe  means  alfol  have  been  made  known 
to  the  judges;  the  ferjeants  of  our  circuit  are  my 
intimate  friends,  and  the  ornamental  Counfel  pay  a 
very  profound  refpecl  to  one  who  has  made  fo  great 
a  figure  in  the  law.  Affairs  of  confequence  having 
brought  me  to  town,  I  had  the  curiofity  the  other  day 
to  vifit  W~tj1minJler-Hvtt\  and  having  placed  myfelf 
in  one  of  the  courts,  expected  to  be  mod  agreeably 
entertained.  After  the  court  and  counfel  were,  with 
due  ceremony,  feated,  up  flands  a  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  began,  when  this  Matter  was  laft  Jlirrtd 
before  your  Lordfhip  ;  the  next  humbly  moved  to 
qua/h  an  Indiflment ;  another  complained  that  his 
adverfary  }\^fnapped  a  "Judgment ;  the  next  informed 
the  court  that  his  client  was  flripped  of  his  Pcffjpon  ; 
another  begged  leave  to  acquaint  his  Lordmip  they 
had  been  fuddled  with  colls.  At  laft  up  got  a  grave 
ferjeant,  and  told  us  his  client  had  been  bung  up  a 
whole  term  by  a  Writ  of  Error.  At  this  I  could  bear 
it  no  longer,  but  came  hither,  and  refolved  to  apply 
myfelf  to  your  honour  to  interpofe  with  thefe  Gen- 
tlemen, that  they  would  leave  off  fuch  low  and  un- 
natural expreflions :  For  furely  though  the  lawyers 
fubfcribe  to  hideous  French  and  falfe  Latin,  yet  they 
fhould  let  their  clients  have  a  little  decent  and  pro- 
per Englijh  for  their  money.  What  man  that  has  a 
value  for  a  good- name  would  like  to  have  it  faid  in  a 
publick  court,  that  Mr  Such-a-one  was  Jlnpped,  fad- 
died,  or  hungup?  This  being  what  has  efcaped  your 
Spedatorial  obfervation,  be  pleafed  to  correct  fuch 
an  illiberal  cant  among  profefled  fpeakers,  and  you 
will  infinitely  oblige 

jour  bumble  Servant, 
Joe'/  Ccfee-houfe, 

Nov.  28.  Philonicus. 


Wednefday, 
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' . 

Ofi  pragravat  artes 
Infrafefofitat,  extintfus  amabttur  idem. 

Hor.Ep.  i.  1.  2.  ver.  13. 

For  thofe  are  hated  that  excel  the 'reft 
Although,  when  dead,  they  are  belov'd  and  blefL 

CREECH. 

AS  I  was  tumbling  about  the  town  the  other  day 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  delighting  myfelf  with 
bufy  fcenes  in  the  (hops  of  each  fide  of  me,  it 
came  into  my  head,  with  no  fmall  remorfe,    that  I  had 
tbeen  frequent  enough  in  the  motion   and  recom- 
mendatlon  of  the     duflrious  part  of  mankind<     Jt     » 

naturally  upon  this  occafion,  touched  my  confcience 
.n  particular  that  I  had  rot  acqumed  myfelf  to  my 
f7 *Mr'P«»M.n,*x.  That  induftrious  man  of 
trade,  and  formerly  brother  of  the  quill,  has  dedicated 
>  me  a  poem  upon  tea.  It  would  injure  him,  as  a 
rnanofbufinefs.jfl  did  not  let  the  world  know  that 
the  author  of  fo  good  verfes  writ  them  before  he  was 
concerned  in  traffick.  In  order  to  expiate  my  negli- 
gee towards  him ,  I  immediately  refolved  to  make  him 
f/  A  -  I  1S  fPacious  warehoufes  filled  and 

adorned  with  tea,  China  and  India  ware.  I  could  ol> 
ferve  a  beautiful  ordonnance  of  the  whole ;  and  fuch 
different  and  confiderable  branches  of  trade  carried  on, 

I  TCA      "!    '   Iexultedin    ree^g  difpofed    by  a 
al  head.     In  one  place  were  expofed  to  view  filks 

T      Jd2  3nd  COl°UrS'  Hch  bro«des,  and  the 
«    Pa°?      S  °f  f°rei'Sn  looms'      Here  y°«  might 
finefl   laces  held   up  by  the  fairelt  hands  ;  and 
there  examined    by  the  beauteous  eyes  of  the  buyers, 
:be  molt  delicate  cambrkks,   mufiins,  and   linens,     f 
could  not  but  congratulate  my  frjend  on  the  humble, 
°  2  bat. 
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but,  I  hoped,  beneficial  ufe  he  had  made  of  his  talents, 
and  wifhed  1  could  be  a  patron  to  his  trade,  as  he  had 
been  pleafed  to  make  me  of  his  poetry.  The  honefl 
man  has,  I  know/  that  modeft  defire  of  gain  which  is 
peculiar  to  thofe  who  underftand  better  things  than 
riches  ;  and  I  dare  fay  he  would  be  contented  with 
much  lefs  than  what  is  called  wealth  at  that  quarter 
of  the  town  which  he  inhabits,  and  will  oblige  all  his 
cuftomers  with  demands  agreeable  to  the  moderation  of 
his  defires. 

Among  other  omiffions  of  which  I  have  been  alfo 
guilty,  with  relation  to  men  of  induftry  of  a  fuperior 
order,  I  muft  acknowledge  my  filence  towards  a  pro- 
pofal  frequently  inclofed  to  me  by  Mr.  Renatus  Harris, 
Organ- Builder.  The  ambition  of  this  artificer  is  to  ereft 
an  organ  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  over  the  weft  door,  at 
the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which  in  art 
and  magnificence  {hall  tranfcend  any  work  of  that  kind 
ever  before  invented.  The  propofal  in  perfpicuous 
language  fets  forth  the  honour  and  advantage  fuch  a 
performance  would  be  to  the  Britifi  name,  as  well  as 
that  it  would  apply  the  power  ©f  founds,  in  a  manner 
more  amazingly  forcible  than,  perhaps,  has  yet  been 
known,  and  1  am  fure  to  an  end  much  more  worthy. 
Had  the  vaft  fums  which  have  been  laid  out  upon 
operas  without  {kill  or  condua,  and  to  no  other  pur- 
pofe  but  to  fufper.d  or  vitiate  our  underftandings,  been 
difpofed  this  way,  we  mould  now  perhaps  have  an  en- 
gine fo  formed  as  to  {hike  the  minds  of  half  a  people 
at  once  in  a  place  of  worfhip  with  a  forgetfulnefs  of 
prefent  care  and  calamity,  and  a  hope  of  endlefs  rap- 
-ture,  joy,  and  hallelujah  hereafter. 

When  I  am  doing  this  juftice,  I  am  not  to  forget 
the  beft  mechanick  of  my  acquaintance,  that  ufeful 
fervant  to  fcience  and  knowledge,  Mr  John  Rowley  ; 
but  I  think  I  lay  a  great  obligation  on  the  publick, 
by  acquainting  them  with  his  propofals  for  a  pair  of 
new  globes.  After  his  preamble,  he  promifes  in  the 
faid  propofals  that, 

In  the  CJeftial  Globe, 

•  Care  fhall  be  taken  that  the  fixed  {tars  be  placed 
«  according  to  their  true  longitude' and  latitude,  from 
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the  many  and  correct  obfervations  of  Hevtlius,  Caf- 
fini,  Mr.  Flamjlead,  Reg.  Aftronomer,  Dr.  Halhy* 
Savilian  profeflbr  in  geometry  in  Oxon;  and  from 
whatever  elfe  can  be  procured  to  render  the  globe 
more  exact,  inftruclive,  and  ufeful. 
'  That  all  the  conftellations  be  drawn  in  a  curious, 
new  and  panicular  manner ;  each  ftar  in  fo  juft,  dif- 
tindl,  and  confpicuous  a  proportion,  that  its  magni- 
tude may  be  readily  known  by  bare  infpeflion,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Light  and  Sizes  of  the  ftars.- 
That  the  track  or  way  of  fuch  comets  as  have  been 
well  obferved,  but  not  hitherto  exprefled  in  a  globe, 
be  carefully  delineated  in  this. 

In  the  Ttrrejlrial  Glcle. 

*  That  by  reafon   the  defcriptions  formerly  made, 
both  in   the  Englijh  and  Dutch  great  globe,  are  erro- 
roneous,  Afiat  Africa,  and  America,  be  drawn   in  a 
manner  wholly  new  ;  by  which  means  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  undertakers  will   be  obliged  to  alter  the  la- 
titude of  fome  places  in  ten  degrees,  the  longitude  of 
others  in  20  degrees ;  befides  which  great  and  necef- 
fary    alterations,   there   be   many   remarkable  coun- 
tries, cities,    towns,    rivers,    and   lakes,  omitted   in 
other  globes,  inferted  here  according  to  the  belt  dif- 
coveries  made  by  our  late  navigators.     LallJy,    That 
the  courfe  of  the  trade-winds,  the  Monfoons,  and  other 
winds  periodically   ftiifting   between  the  tropicks,  be 
vifibly  exprefled. 

'  Now  in  regard  that  this  undertaking  is  of  fo  uni- 
verfal  ufe,  as  the  advancement  of  the  inoft  neceflary 
parts  of  the  mathematicks,  as  well  as  tending  to  the 
honour  of  the  Brirtjb  nation,  r-nd  that  the  charge  of 
carrying  it  on  is  very  expenfive  ;  it  is  defired  that 
all  Gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  promote  fo  great 
a  work,  will  be  pleafed  to  fubfcribe  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions. 

•  J.  The  undertakers  engage   to  furnifh  each   fub- 
fcriber  with    a  celeilial  and  terreitrial  globe,  each  of 
30  inches  diameter,  in  all  refpecls  curiouily  adorned, 
the  ftars  gilded,    the  capital  cities  plainly  diflinguim- 
ed,  the  frames,  meridians,  horizons,  hour-circles  and 

O  3  «  indexes 
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'  indexes  fo  exaftly  finilhed  up,   and  accurately  divid- 

*  ed,  that  a  pair  of  thefe  globes  will  really  appear,  in 
'  the  judgment  of  any  difinterefted  and  intelligent  per- 
'  Ton,  uorth  fifteen  pounds  more  than  will  be  demand- 

*  ed  for  them  by  the  undertakers. 

*  If.   Whofbever  will   be  pleafed  to  fubfcribe,  and 
'  pay  twenty-five  pounds  in   the  manner  following  for 
'-  a  pair  of  thefe  globes,  either  for  their  own  ufe,  or  to 

*  prefent   them   to  any  college  in   the  univerfities,  or 
'  any  public  library  or  fchools,  (hall   have   his  coat  of 
«  arms,  name,  title,  feat,  or  place  of  refidence,  &c,  in- 
'  ferted  in  fome  convenient  place  of  the  globe. 

*  III.  That  every  fubfcriber  do  at  firft  pay  down  the 
'  Aim  often  pounds,  and  fifteen  pounds  more  upon  the 
'  delivery  of  each   pair  of  globes  perfectly  fitted  up. 
'  And  that  the  faid   globes  be  delivered  within  twelve 

*  months,    after  the  number  of  thirty  fubfcribers  be 
'  compleaied  ;  and  that  the   fubfcribers  be  ferved  with 
4  globes  in  the  order  in  which  they  fubfcribed. 

'  IV.  That  a  pair  of  thefe  globes  fhall  not  hereafter 
4  be  fold  to  any  perfon  but  the  fubfcribers  under  thirty 

*  pounds. 

*  V.  That  if  there  be  not  thirty  fubfcribers  within 
'  four   months,  after  the  firft  of  December,    1712,  the 
'  money  paid  mail  be  returned  on  demand  by  Mr.  John 
«  Wafntr  goldfmith  near  Ttmple-Bar,  who  (hall  receive 
«  and  pay  the  fame  according  to  the  above- mentioned 
'  articles.' 


Tkurfday, 
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553        Thurfday,  December  4. 


Ntc  lujijfi  pu:!tt,  fed  nan  incidere  ludum. 

Hor.  Ep.  14. 1.  i.  ver.  36. 

Once  to  be  wild,  is  no  fuch  foul  difgrace  ; 
But  'tis  To  /till  to  run  the  frantic  race. 

CREECH. 

TH  E  projeft  which  I  published  on  Monday  laft 
has  brought  me  in  feveral  packets  of  letters. 
Among  the  reft  I  have  received  one  from  a  cer- 
tain projector,  wherein  after  having  reprefented,  that 
in  all  probability  the  folemnity  of  opening  my  mnuib 
will  draw  together  a  great  confluence  of  beholders,  he. 
propofes  to  me  the  hiring  of  Stationers- Halt  for  the 
more  convenient  exhibiting  of  that  public  ceremony. 
He  undertakes  to  be  at  the  charge  of  it  himfelf,  pro- 
vided he  may  have  the  creeling  of  galleries  on  every 
fide,  and  the  letting  of  them  out  upon  that  occafion. 
I  have  a  letter  alfo  from  a  bookfeller,  petitioning  me 
in  a  very  humble  manner,  that  he  may  have  the  print- 
ing of  the  fpeech  which  I  mail  make  to  the  aflembly 
upon  the  full  opening  of  my  mouth.  I  am  informed 
from  all  parts,  that  there  are  great  canvaffings  in  the 
feveral  clubs  about  town,  upon  the  choofing  of  a  pro- 
per perfon  to  fit  with  me  on  thofe  arduous  affairs,  to 
which  I  have  fummoned  them.  Three  clubs  have  al- 
ready proceeded  to  election,  whereof  one  has  made  a 
double  return.  If  I  find  that  my  enemies  flull  take 
advantage  of  my  filence  to  begin  hoftilities  upon  me, 
or  if  any  other  exigency  of  affairs  may  fo  require,  fince 
I  fee  elections  in  fo  great  a  forwardnefs,  we  may  pof- 
fibly  meet  before  the  day  appointed  ;  or  if  matters  go 
on  to  my  fatisfa&ion,  I  may  perhaps  put  off  the  meet- 
O  4  ing 
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ing  to  a  further  day:  But  of  this  publick   notice  /hall 
be  given. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  muft  confefs  that  I  am  not  a  little 
gratified  and  obliged  by  that  concern  which  appears  in 
this  great  city  upon  my  prefent  defign  of  laying  down 
this  paper,  ft  is  likewife  with  much  fatisfaclion,  that 
I  find  fome  of  the  mod  outlying  parts  of  the  kingdom 
alarmed  upon  this  occafion,  having  received  letters  to 
expoftulate  with  me  about  it  from  leveral  of  my  readers 
of  the  remotefl  boroughs  of  Great- Britain.  Among  thefe 
I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  a  letter  dated  from  Btr-uick 
upon  Tweed,  wherein  my  correfpondent  compares  the 
office,  which  I  have  for  fome  time  executed  in  thefe 
realms,  to  the  weeding  of  a  great  garden  ;  which,  fays 
he,  it  is  not  fufficient  to  weed  once  for  all,  and  afterwards 
to  give  over,  but  that  the  work  muft  be  continued  daily, 
or  the  fame  fpots  of  ground  which  are  cleared  for  a 
while,  will  in  a  little  time  be  over-run  as  much  as 
ever.  Another  Gentleman  lays  before  me  feveral  en- 
ormities that  are  already  fprouting,  and  which  he  be- 
lieves will  difcover  themfelves  in  their  growth  imme- 
diately after  my  difappearance.  There  is  no  doubt, 
fays  he,  but  the  Ladies  heads  will  fhoot  up  as  foon  as 
they  know  they  are  no  longer  under  the  Spectator's  eye  ; 
and  I  have  already  feen  fuch  monflrous  broad  brimmed 
hats  under  the  arms  of  foreigners,  that  I  queftion  not 
but,  they  will  overfliadow  the  ifland  within  a  month  or 
(wo  after  the  dropping  of  your  paper.  But  among  all 
tne  letters  which  are  ccme  to  my  hands,  there  is  none 
fo  handfomely  written  as  the  following  one,  which  I  am 
the  more  pleafed  with  as  it  is  fent  me  from  Gentlen.en 
who  belong  to  a  body  which  I  mail  always  honour,  and 
(where  1  cannot  fpeak  it  without  a  fecret  pride)  my 
fpeculations  have  met  with  a  very  kind  reception.  It 
is  ufual  for  poets,  upon  the  pubhfliing  of  their  works, 
to  print  before  them  fuch  copies  of  verfes  as  have  been 
made  in  their  praife.  Not  that  you  rnuft  imagine  they 
are  pleafed  with  their  own  commendation,  but  becaufe 
the  elegant  compositions  of  their  friends  fliould  not  be 
loit.  1  muft  make  the  fame  apology  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  enfuing  letter,  in  which  1  have  fupprefTed 
no  part  of  ihofe  praifes  that  are  given  my  fpeculations 

with 
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with  too  lavifli  and  good-natured  a  hand  ;  though  *ny 
correfpondents  can  witnefs  for  me,  that  at  other  times 
I  have  generally  blotted  out  thofe  parts  in  the  letters 
which  I  have  received  from  them.  O 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  Nov.  25. 

IN  fpite  of  your  invincible  fllence  you  have  found 
out  a  method  of  being  the  mo/l  agreeable  com- 
panion in  the  world :  that  kind  of  conversation 
which  you  hold  with  the  town,  has  the  good  fortune 
of  being  always  pleafing  to  the  men  of  tafte  and  lei- 
fure,  and  never  offenfive  to  thofe  of  hurry  and  bufi- 
nefs.  You  are  never  heard,  but  at  what  Horace  calls 
dextro  tempore,  and  have  the  happinefs  to  obferve  the 
politick  rule,  which  the  fame  difcerning  author  gave 
his  friend,  when  he  enjoined  him  to  deliver  his  book 
to  Auguflus ; 

Si  validus,  Ji  leetus  erit,  fi  dsnique  pefcet. 

Ep.  13.  1.  i.  ver.  3. 

-When  vexing  cares  are  fled, 
When  well,  when  merry,  when  he  aflts  to  read. 

C  R  K  E  C  H. 

You  never  begin  to  talk,  but  when  people  are  de- 
firous  to  hear  you  ;  and  I  defy  any  one  to  be  out  of 
humour  until  you  leave  off.  But  I  am  led  unawares 
into  reflexions,  foreign  to  the  original  defign  of  this 
epiftle ;  which  was  to  let  you  know,  that  fome  un- 
feigned admirers  of  your  inimitable  papeffs,  who 
could,  without  any  flattery,  greet  you  with  the  falu- 
tation  ufed  to  the  eaftern  Monarchs,  viz.  O  Spec  live 
fir  ever,  have  lately  been  under  the  fame  apprehen- 
fions  with  Mr.  Philo-Spec;  that  the  halte  you  have 
made  co  difpatch  your  beft  friends  portends  no  long 
duration  to  your  own  fhort  vifage.  We  could  not, 
indeed,  find  any  ju(l  grounds  for  complaint  in  ths 
method  you  took  to  diflblve  that  venerable  body  ; 
No,  the  world  was  not  worthy  of  your  divine.  WILI* 
HONEYCOMB  could  not,  with  any  reputation,  live 
fingle  any  longer.  It  was  high  time  for  the  TEM<- 
PLAR  to  turn  himfelf  to  Coke:  And  Sir  ROGER'S 
O  5  *  dying 
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dying;  was  the  wi  eft  thing  he  ever  did  in  his  life. 
It  vv;:s,  however,  matter  of  great  grief  to  us,  to 
think  th=4t  we  were  in  danger  of  lofing  fo  elegant  and 
valuable  an  entertainment.  And  we  could  not, 
without  forrow,  refledl  that  we  were  likely  to  have 
nothing  to  interrupt  our  fips  in  the  morning,  and  to 
fufpend  our  coffee  in  mid-air,  between  our  lips  and 
right  ear,  but  the  ordinary  trafh  of  news-papers. 
We  refolved,  therefore,  not  to  part  with  you  fo. 
But  fince,  to  make  ufe  of  your  own  allufion,  the 
cherries  begfcn  now  to  croud  the  market,  and  their 
feafon  V^s  almoft  over,  we  confulted  our  future  en- 
joymentSj  and  Endeavoured;  to  •  make  the  exquifite 
pl-afure  that  delicious  fruit  gav?  our  tafte  as  lifting 
as  we  could,  and  by  drying  them  protract  their  ftay 
beyond  its  natural  date.  We  own  that  thus  they 
have  not  a  flavour  equal  to  that  of  their  juicy  bloom  ; 
but  yet,  under  this  difadvantage,  they  pique  the 
palate,, and  become  a  falver  better  than  any  other 
fruit  at  its  firft  appearance.  To  fpeak  plain,  there 
are  a  number  of  us  who  have  begun  your  works 
afrefli,  and  meet  two  nights  in  the  week  in  order  to 
give  you  a  rehearing.  We  never  come  together 
without  drinking  your  health,  and  as  feldom  part 
without  general  expreflions  of  thanks  to  you  for  our 
night's  improvement.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a 
more  ufeful  inflitution  than  any  other  club  what- 
ever, not  excepting  even'  that  of  ugly  Faces.  We 
have  one  manifeft  advantage  over  that  renowned  fo- 
ciety,  with  refpefl  to  Mr.  Speflator*s  company.  For 
though  they  may  brag,  that  you  fometimes  make 
your  perfonal  appearance  amongft  them,  it  is  im- 
poffible  they  ftiould  ever  get  a  word  from  you,  where- 
as you  are  with  us  the  reverfe  of  what  Pb&Jria  would 
have  his  miftrefs  be  in  his  rival's  company,  Prefent 
in  your  abfenci.  We  make  you  talk  as  much  and  as 
long  as  we  pleafe  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  you  feldom 
hold  your  tongue  for  the  whole  evening.  I  promife 
myfelf  you  will  look  with  an,  eye  of  favour  upon  a 
meeting  which  owes  its  original  to  a  mutual  emula- 
tion among  its  members,  who  fhall  fhew  the  mod 
profound  refpeft  for  your  paper;  not  but  we  have  a 

'  very 
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*  very  great  value  for  your  perfon  :  and  I  dare  fay  you 

*  can  no  where   find  four  more  fincere  admirers,  and 

*  humble  fervants,  than 

r.  F.    G.  S.    J.  T.    £.  T. 

4*<Hh 

N°  554        Friday,  December  5. 


*    '  •       Tentanda  via  tfa  qua  me  qucqtte  fopjft 
Toilers  hum'),   vlflg  gut  viriim  vo.it are  per  ere. 

Virg.  Georg.  3.  v.  9. 

New  ways  I  muft  attempt,  my  groveling  name 
To  raife  aloft,  and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

D  a  y  D  E  N. 

I  Am  obliged  for  the  following  efTay,  as  well  as  for 
that  which   lays   down  rules  out  of  Tullj   for  pro- 
nunciation and  aftion,  to  the  ingenious  author  of 
a  poem  juft  publifhed,  intitled,  An  Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  tbe  World t  occajiuned  by  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus. 

IT  is  a  remark  made,  as  I  remember,  by  a  celebrated 
French  author,  that  no  man  ever  pujhed  bis  capacity 
as  far  as  it  was  able  to  extend.  I  {hall  not  inquire 
whether  this  aflertion  be  Itriclly  true.  It  may  fuffice 
to  fay,  that  men  of  the  greateft  application  and  ac- 
quirements can  look  back  upon  many  vacant  fpaces, 
and  neglected  parts  of  time,  which  have  flipped  away 
from  them  unemployed;  and  there  is  hardly  any  one 
confidering  perfon  in  the  world,  but  is  apt  to  fancy 
with  himfelf,  at  fome  time  or  other,  that  if  his  life 
were  to  begin  again,  he  could  fill  it  up  better. 

The  mind  is  moft  provoked  to  caft  on  itfelf  this  in- 
genuous reproach,  when  the  examples  of  fuch  men 
are  prefented  to  it,  as  have  far  outfhot  the  generality 
of  their  fpecies  in  learning,  arts,  or  any  valuable  ira- 
f-revemcnts. 

O  6  O,»e 
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One  of  the  moft  extenfive  and  improved  geniufes  we 
have  had  any  inllance  of  in  our  own  nation,  or  in  any 
other,  was  that  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  Lord  Verulam, 
This  great  man,  by  an  extraordinary  force  of  nature, 
compafs  of  thought,  and  indefatigable  ftudy,  had 
acnafTed  to  himfelf  fuch  (lores  of  knowledge  as  we  can- 
rot  look  upon  without  amazement.  His  capacity 
feems  to  have  grafped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books 
before  his  time;  and  not  fatisfied  with  that,  he  began 
to  ftrike  out  new  tracks  of  fcience,  too  many  to  be  tra- 
velled over  by  any  one  man,  in  the  compafs  of  the 
longeft  life.  Thefe,  therefore,  he  could  only  mark 
down,  like  imperfecl  coaftings  in  maps,  or  fuppofed 
points  of  land,  to  be  further  difcovered  and  afcertain- 
ed  by  the  induftry  of  after  ages,  who  fhould  proceed 
upon  his  notices  or  conjectures. 

The  excellent  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  perfon,  who  fesms 
to  have  been  defigned  by  nature  to  fucceed  to  the  la- 
bours and  inquiries  of  that  extraordinary  genius  I  have 
juft  mentioned.  By  innumerable  experiments  he,  in 
a  great  meafure,  fj.lled  up  thofe  plans  and  out-lines  of 
fcience,  which  his  predeceflbr  had  fketched  out.  His 
life  was  fpent  in  the  purfuit  of  nature,  through  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  changes,  and  in  the  moft 
rational,  as  well  as  devout  adoration  of  its  divine 
Author. 

Jt  would  be  impoflible  to  name  many  perfons  who 
have  extended  their  capacities  as  far  as  -thefe  two,  in 
the  ftudies  they  purfued  ;  but  my  learned  readers,  oa 
this  occafion,  will  naturally  turn  their  thoughts  to  a 
*Jkird,  who  is  yet  living,  and  is  likewife  the  glory  of 
cur  ov>n  nation.  The  improvements  which  others  had 
made  in  natural  and  mathematical  knowledge  have  fo 
vallly  increafed  in  his  hands,  as  to  afford  at  once  a 
wonderful  inflance  how  great  the  capacity  is  of  a  hu- 
man foul,  and  how  inexhauftible  the  fubjecl.  of  its  in- 
quiries ;  fo  true  is  that  remark  in  holy  writ,  that  though 
a  tiife  man  fttk  to  fin  i  out  tbi  works  of  God  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end,  ytt  Jhall  he  not  be  able  10  do  it. 

I  cannot  help  nientioning  here  one  character  more 
of  a  d:fi"erent  kind  indeed  from  thefe,  yet  fuch  a  one 
ae  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  wonderful  force  of  nature  and 

of 
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of  application,  and  is  the  moft  fingular  inflarce  of  an 
univerfal  genius  I  have  ever  met  with.  The  perfon  I 
mean  is  Leonardo  da  Vincit  an  Italian  painter,  defcend- 
ed  from  a  noble  family  in  Tufcany,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fixteenth  century.  In  his  profeffion  of 
hiftory-painting  he  was  fo  great  a  mailer,  that  fome 
have  affirmed  he  excelled  all  who  went  before  him.  It  is 
certain  that  he  raifed  the  envy  of  Michael  dngelo,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  and  that  from  the  iludy  of  his 
works  Raphail  himfelf  learned  his  bell  manner  of  de- 
fjgning.  He  was  a  mafter  too  in  fculpture  and  archi- 
tecture, and  fkiiful  in  anatomy,  mathematicks,  and 
mechanicks.  The  aqueduft  from  the  river  Adda  to 
Milat,  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of  his  contrivance.  He 
had  learned  feveral  languages,  and  was  acquainted 
with  the  iludies  of  hillory,  philofophy,  poetry,  and 
mufick.  Though  it  is  not  neceflary  to  my  prefent 
purpofe,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  who  have 
writ  of  him  mention  likewife  his  perfection  of  body. 
The  iuftances  of  his  flrength  are  almoll  incredible. 
He  is  defcribed  to  have  been  of  a  well-formed  perfon, 
and  a  mailer  of  all  genteel  exercifes.  And  laflly,  we 
are  told  that  his  moral  qualities  were  agreeable  to  his 
natural  and  intellectual  endowments,  and  that  he  was 
of  an  honefl,  and  generous  mind,  adorned  with  great 
fweetnefs  of  manners.  I  might  break  oft'  the  account 
of  him  here,  but  I  imagine  it  will  be  an  entertainment 
to  the  curiofity  of  my  readers,  to  find  fo  remarkable  a 
character  dilHnguifhed  by  as  remarkable  a  circum- 
flance  at  his  death.  The  fame  of  his  works  having 
gained  him  an  univerfal  efteem,  he  was  invited  to  the 
court  of  France,  where,  after  fome  time,  he  fell  fick  ; 
and  Francis  fbt  Firft  coming  to  fee  him,  he  raifed  him- 
felf in  hjs  bed  to  acknowledge  the  honour  which  was 
done  him  by  that  vifit.  The  King  embraced  him,  and 
Leonardo  fainting  at  the  fame  initant,  expired  in  the 
arms  of  that  great  Monarch. 

It  is  impcflible  to  attend  to  fuch  in'ftances  as  thefe, 
without  being  raifed  into  a  contemplation  on  the  won- 
derful nature  of  an  human  mind,  which  is  capable  of 
fuch  progreffions  in  knowledge,  and  can  contain  fuch 
a  variety  of  ideas  without  perplexity  or  confufion. 

How 
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How  reafonable  is  it  from  hence  to  infer  its  divine  ori- 
ginal ?  And  whilft  we  find  unthinking  matter  endued 
with  a  natural  power  to  laft  for  ever,  unlefs  annihilated 
by  Omnipotence,  how  abfurd  would  it  be  to  imagine, 
that  a  Being  fo  much  fuperior  to  it  fhould  not  have  the 
fame  privilege  ? 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  very  furprifing,  when  we  re- 
move our  thoughts  from  fuch  inftances  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  confider  thofe  we  fo  frequently  meet  with  in 
the  accounts  of  barbarous  nations  among  the  Indians  ; 
where  we  find  numbers  of  people  who  fcarce  (hew  the 
firft  glimmerings  of  reafori,  and  feem  to  have  few  ideas 
above  thofe  of  fenfe  and  appetite.  Thefe,  methinks, 
appear  like  large  wilds,  or  vaft  uncultivated  tracts  of 
human  nature  ;  and  when  we  compare  them  with  men 
of  the  moft  exalted  characters  in  arts  and  learning,  we 
£nd  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  creatures  of  the 
fame  fpecies. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  fouls  of  'men  are  all 
naturally  equal,  and  that  the  great  difparjW,  we  fo  of- 
ten obferve,  arifes  from  the  different  orjinization  or 
ftrufture  of  the  bodies  to  which  they  are  united.  But 
whatever  conftitutes  this  firft  difparity,  the  next  great 
difference  which  we  find  between  men  in  their  feveral 
acquirements  is  owing  to  accidental  differences  in  their 
education,  fortunes,  or  courfe^  of  life.  The  foul  is  a 
kind  of  rough  diamond,  which  requires  art,  labour,  and 
time  to  polifh  it.  For  want  of  which,  many  a  good 
natural  genius  is  loft,  or  lies  unfalhioned,  like  a  jewel 
in  the  mine. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  incitements  to  excel  in  fuch 
arts  and  accomplishments  as  are  in  the  higheft  efteem 
among  men,  is  the  natural  paffion  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  for  glory  ;  which,  though  it  may  be  faulty  in 
the  excefs  of  it,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  difcouraged. 
Perhaps  fome  moralifts  are  too  fevere  in  beating  down 
this  principle,  which  leems  to  be  a  fpring  implanted 
by  nature  to  give  motion  to  all  the  latent  powers  of 
the  foul,  and  is  always  obferved  to  exert  itfelf  with 
the  greateft  force  in  the  rmNit  generous  difpofitions. 
The  men  whofe  characters  have  (hone  tne  brightefl 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  appear  to  have  been  ftrong- 


. 
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ly  animated  by  this  paflion.  Cicero,  whofe  learning 
and  fervices  to  his  country  are  fo  well  known,  was  in- 
flamed by  it  to  an  extravagant  degree,  and  warmly 
prefles  Lucceius,  who  was  compofing  a  hiftory  ofthofe 
times,  to  be  very  particular  and  zealous  in  relating 
the  ilory  of  his  confulftiip;  and  to  execute  it  fpeedily, 
that  he  might  have  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  in  his  life- 
time fome  part  of  the  honour  which  he  forefaw  would 
be  paid  to  his  memory.  This  xvas  the  ambition  of  a 
great  mind  ;  but  he  is  faulty  in  the  degree  of  it,  and 
cannot  refrain  from  foliciting  the  hiftorian  upon  this 
occafion  to  neglecl:  the  ftrift  laws  ef  hiftory,  and,  in 
praifing  him,  even  to  excetd  the  bounds  of  truth.  The 
younger  Pliny  appears  to  have  had  the  fame  paffion  for 
fame,  but  accompanied  with  greater  chaftnefs  and 
modefty.  His  ingenuous  manner  of  owning  it  to  a 
friend,  who  had  prompted  him  to  undertake  fome  great 
work,  is  exquifitely  beautiful,  and  raifes  him  to  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  above  the  imputation  of  vanity.  1 muft 
coafe/s,  fays  he,  that  nothing  employs  my  thoughts  more 
than  the  dejirt  1  bavt  of  j>. rpgtuating  my  name ;  which  in 
my  opinion  is  a  dtjjgn  ivorihy  of  a  man,  at  Itajl  of  fuch  a 
o:e,  'who  being  confaous  of  no  guilt  t  it  not  afraid  to  be  re- 
numbered  by  pcjlerity, 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  conclude,  without  interefling 
all  my  readers  in  the  fubjcdl  of  this  difcourfe :  I  ihail 
therefore  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  though  all  are 
rot  capable  of  (hining  in  learning  or  the  politer  arts  ; 
yet  e-very  one  is  capable  of  excelling  in  fomething.  The 
foul  has  in  this  refpeft  a  certain  vegetative  power  which 
cannot  lie  wholly  idle.  If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  culti- 
vated into  a  regular  and  beautiful  garden,  it  will  of  it- 
fcjf  flioot  up  in  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wilder  growth. 


Saturlay, 
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x^^s^^s 

NQ575          Saturday,  December  6. 

Re/pue  quodncn  es Perf.  Sat.  4.  ver.  51. 

Lay  the  fictitious  character  afide. 

ALL  the  members  of  the  imaginary  fociety  which 
were  defcriBed  in  my  firft  papers,  having  dif- 
appeared  one  after  another,  it  is  high  time  for 
the  Spefiaur  himfelf  to  go  off  the  flage.  But,  now  I 
am  to  take  my  leave,  I  am  under  much  greater  anxiety 
than  I  have  known  for  the  work  of  any  day  fince  I 
undertook  this  province.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
converfe  with  the  world  in  a  real  than  a  perfonated 
character.  That  might  pafs  for  humour  in  the  Spcfia- 
tor,  which  would  look  like  arrogance  in  a  writer  who 
fets  his  name  to  his  work.  The  fictitious  perfon  might 
contemn  thofe  who  difapproved  him,  and  extol  his  own 
performances,  without  giving  offence.  He  might  af- 
fume  a  mock-authority,  without  being  looked  upon  as 
vain  and. conceited.  The  praifes  or  cenfures  of  him- 
felf fall  only  upon  the  creature  of  his  imagination  ; 
and  if  any  one  finds  fault  with  him,  the  author  may 
reply  with  the  philofopher  of  old,  Thou  doft  but  btat 
the  cafe  of  Anaxarchus.  When  I  fpeak  in  my  own  pri- 
vate fentiments,  I  cannot  but  addrefs  myfelf  to  my  rea- 
ders in  a  more  fubrnifiive  manner,  and  with  a  juit  gra- 
titude, for  the  kind  reception  which  they  have  given  to 
thefe daily  papers  that  have  been  published  for  almeft 
the  fpace  of  two  years  laft  paft. 

1  hope  the  apology  I  have  made  as  to  the  licence  al- 
lowable to  a  feigned  character,  may  excufe  any  thing 
which  has  been  faidin  thefe  clifcourles  of  the  Spefiator 
and  his  works;  but  the  imputation  of  the  grofleft  va- 
nity would  flill  dwell  upon  me,  if  I  did  not  give  fome 
account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep  up  the 
fpirit  of  fo  long  and  approved  a  performance.  All  the 
papers  marked  with  a  C,  an  L,  an  I,  or  an  O,  that  is 

It 
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to  fay,  all  the  papers  which  I  have  diftinguifhed  by  a- 
rjr  letter  in  the  name  of  the  mufe  CLIQ,  were  given  me 
by  the  Gentleman  of  whofe  affiftancc  i  formerly  boa/l- 
ed in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  my  Toilers. 
1  am  indeed  much  more  proud  cf  his  long-continued 
friendfhip,  than  I  mould  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought 
the  author  of  any  writings  which  he  himfelf  is  capable 
of  producing.  I  remember  when  I  finiihed  The  Tendtr 
Hujband,  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  fo  ardently 
wimed,  as  that  we  might  fome  time  or  other  publifti  a 
work  written  by  us  both,  which  mould  bear  the  name 
of  Tit  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendlhip.  I  hearti- 
ly wifli  what  I  have  done  here,  was  as  honorary  to  that 
facred  name,  as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity  render 
thofe  pieces  which  I  have  taught  the  reader  how  to  di- 
fiinguifti  for  his.  When  the  play  abovementioned  was 
laft  acted,  there  were  fo  many  applauded  flrokes  in  it 
which  I  had  from  the  fame  hand,  that  I  thought  very 
meanly  of  myfelf  that  I  have  never  publickly  acknow- 
ledged them,  After  I  have  put  other  friends  upon  im- 
portuning him  to  publifh  dramatick,  as  well  as  other 
writings  he  has  by  him,  I  fhall  end  what  I  think  I  am  ob- 
liged to  fay  on  this  head,  by  giving  my  reader  jthis  hint 
for  the  better  judging  of  my  productions,  that  the  beft 
comment  upon  them  would  bean  account  when  the  pa- 
tron to  The  Tender  Hujband  was  in  England,  or  abroad. 
The  reader  will  alfo  find  fome  papers  which  are  mark- 
ed with  the  letter  X,  for  which  he  is  obliged  to  the  in- 
genious Gentleman  who  diverted  the  town  with  the  epi- 
logue to  The  DiftrefledMoi-ktr.  I  might  have  owned  thefe 
feveral  papers  with  the  free  confent  of  thefe  Gentle- 
man, who  did  not  write  them  with  a  defign  of  being 
known  for  the  authors.  But  as  a  candid  and  fincere  be- 
haviour ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  confederations, 
I  would  not  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  having  acquired  a  praife  which  is  not  my  right. 

The  other  affiftances  which  I  have  had,  have  been 
conveyed  by  letter,  fometimes  by  whole  papers,  and 
other  times  by  ftiort  hints  from  unknown  hands.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  trace  favours  of  this  kind,  with  any 
certainty,  but  to  the  followingnames,  which  I  place  in 
I  the  order  wherein  I  received  the  obligation,  though  the 

firft 
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firft  I  am  going  to  name  can  hardly  be  mentioned  in  a 
lift  wherein  he  would  not  deferve  the  precedence.  The 
perfons  to  whom  I  am  to  make  thefe  acknowledgments 
are  Mr.  Henry  Maryn,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Hugba,  Mr.  Carey 
of  New-  College  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Ticktll  of  Queen's  in  the 
fame  univerfity,  Mr.  Pamelle,  and  Mr.  Eujdcn,  of  Tri- 
nity in  Cambridge.  Thus,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of 
my  late  friend  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  I  have 
balanced  my  accounts  with  all  my  creditors  for  wit  and 
learning.  But  as  thefe  excellent  performances  would 
not  have  feen  the  light  without  the  means  of  this  pa- 
per,  I  may  ftiil  arrogate  to  myfelf  the  merit  of  their 
being  communicated  to  the  publick. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  but  having  fwalled  this 
work  to  five  hundred  «Tnd  fifty-five  papers,  they  will  be 
difpofed  into  feven  volumes,  four  of  which  are  already 
published,  and  the  three  others  in  the  prefs.  Jt  will 
not  be  demanded  of  me  why  1  now  leave  oft,  though  I 
rnuft  own  myielf  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  town 
of  my  time  hereafter  ;  fince  I  retire  when  their  parti- 
ality to  me  is  fo  great,  that  an  edition  of  the  Jormer  vo- 
lumes of  Spedatbn  of  above  nine  thoufand  each  book 
is  already  fold  off,  and  the  tax  on  each  half  fheet  has 
brought  into  the  fiamp-office  one  week  with  another 
above  20 /.  a  week  arifmg  from  this  fingle  paper,  not- 
\vithftanding  it  at  firft  reduced  it  to  lefs  than  half  the 
number  that  was  ufually  printed  before  this  tax  was 
laid. 

I  humbly  befeech  the  continuance  of  this  inclination 
to  favour  what  I  may  hereafter  produce,  and  hope  I 
have  in  my  occurrences  of  life  tafted  fo  deeply  of  pain 
and  forrow,  that  I  am  proof  againft  much  more  pro- 
fperous  circumstances  than  any  advantages  to  which  my 
evvn  induftry  can  poffibly  exalt  me. 
/  am, 

my  good-natured  reader, 
your  mo  ft  ^obedient, 

tnojl  olltgtd  bumble  Servant, 

Richard  Steele. 

r«/  valelt  tfplauditt.         Tcr. 
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The  following  letter  regards  an  ingenious  fet  of 
Gentlemen,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  make 
me  one  of  their  fociety. 

Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Dec.  4.  1712. 

e   r"T~A  H  E  academy  of  Painting,  lately  eftablifhed  in 

*  J[      Londtr,  having  done  you  and  themfelves  the 

*  honour  to  choofe  you  one  of   their  directors  ;    that 

'  noble  and  lively  art,    which  before  was  intitled  to  - 
'  your  regard  as  a  Spiflatary  has  an  additional  claim 
«  to  you,  and  you  feem  to  be  under  a  double  obligation 
«  to  take  fome  care  of  her  interefls. 

'  The  honour  of  our  country  is  alfo  concerned  in 
'  the  matter  I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  :  we  (and 

*  perhaps  other  nations  as  well  as  we)  have  a  national 

*  falfe  humility  as  well  as  a  national  vain  glory  ;  and 
'  though  we  boaft  ourfelves  to  excel  all  the  world  in 
«  things  wherein    we    are    outdone  abroad,    in    other 

*  things  we  attribute  to  others  a  fuperiority  which  we 

*  ourfelves  poflefs.     This  is  what  is  done,  particularly 
«  in  the  art  of  Portrait  or  Fact-Painting. 

«  Painting  is  an  art  of  a  vaft  extent,  too  great  by 

*  much  for  any  mortal  man  to  be  in  full  poffeffion  of,, 
'  in  all  its  parts  ;  it  is  enough  if  any  one  fucceed  in 

«  painting  faces,  hiftory,  battles,  landflcips,  fea-pieces, 
'  fruit,  flowers,  or  drolls,  &c.  Nay,  no  man  ever 
'  was  excellent  in  all  the  branches  (though  many  in 

*  number)  of   thefe    feveral  arts,    for  a  diftinft  art  I 
«  take  upon  me  to  call  every  one  of  thofe  feveral  kinds 

*  of  painting. 

*  And  as  one  man  may  be  a  good  landfltip  painter, 

*  but  unable  to  paint  a  face  or  a  hiftory  tolerably  well, 
'  and  fo  of  the   reft;  one  nation  may  excel  in   fome 
'  kinds  of  painting,  and  other  kinds  may  thrive  better 

*  in  other  climates. 

'  Italy  may  have  the  preference  of  all  other  nations 

*  for  hiilory-painting  ;  Holland  for  drolls,  and   a  neat 
'  finifhed  manmrof  working;  France  for  gay,  janty, 
'  fluttering  pictures ;  and  England  for  portraits  :    But 
«  to  give  the  honour  of  every   one  of  thefe  kinds  of 
'  painting  to  any  one  of  thofe  nations  on  account  of 
'  their  excellence  in  any  of  thefe  parts  of  it,  is  like 

4  adjudging 
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adjudging  the  prize  of  heroick,  dramatick,  lyrick,  or 
burlefk  poetry,  to  him  who  has  done  well  in  any  one 
of  them. 

'  Where  there  are  the  greatefl:  geniufes,  and  moft 
helps  and  encouragements,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
an  art  will  arrive  to  the  greatefl  perfection  :  by  this 
rule  let  us  confider  our  own  country  with  refpedl  to 
face-painting.  No  nation  in  the  world  delights  fo 
much  in  having  their  own,  or  friends  or  relations  pic- 
tures ;  whether  from  their  national  good-nature,  or 
having  a  love  to  painting,  and  not  being  encouraged 
in  the  great  article  of  religious  pictures,  which  the 
purity  of  our  worfhip  refufes  the  free  ufe  of,  or  from 
whatever  other  caufe.  Our  helps  are  not  inferior  to 
thofe  of  any  other  people,  but  rather  they  are  greater  ; 
for  what  the  antique  flames  and  bas  reliefs  which  Italy 
enjoys  are  to  the  hiftory-painters,  the  beautiful  and 
noble  faces  with  which  England  is  confeflcd  to  abound, 
are  to  face-painters  ;  and  befides  we  have  the  greatefl 
number  of  the  works  of  the  belt  mailers  in  that  kind 
of  any  people,  not  without  a  competent  number  of 
thofe  of  the  moft  excellent  in  every  other  part  of 
painting.  And  for  encouragement,  the  wealth  and 
generofity  of  the  Englijh  nation  affords  that  in  fuch  a 
degree,  as  artiftshave  no  reafon  to  complain. 
'  And  accordingly  in  fail  face-painting  is  no  where 
fo  well  performed  as  in  England  :  I  know  not  whether 
it  has  lain  in  your  way  to  obferve  it,  but  I  have,  and 
pretend  to  be  a  tolerable  judge.  I  have  fe«n  what  is 
done  abroad,  and  can  affure  you,  that  the  honour  of 
that  branch  of  painting  is  juftly  due  to  us.  I  appeal 
to  the  judicious  obfervers  for  the  truth  of  what  1  af- 
fert.  If  foreigners  have  oftentimes,  or  even  for  the 
moft  part  excelled  our  natives,  it  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  the  advantages  they  have  met  with  hire,  joined  to 
their  own  ingenuity  and induftry ;  nor  has  any  one 
nation  diftinguifhed  themfelves  fo  as  to  raife  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  their  country  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved  that  neither  French  nor  Italians,  nor  any  one  of 
either  nation,  notwithstanding  all  our  prejudices  in 
their  favour,  have,  or  ever  had,  for  any  confiderable 
time,  any  character  among  us  as  face-painters. 

'  This. 
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*  This  honour  is  due  to  our  own  country  ;  and  has 
been  fo  for  near  an  age  ;  So  that  inftead  of  going  to 
Italy,  or  elfewhere,  one  thatdefigns  for  portrait-paint- 
ing ought  to  ftudy  in  England.  Hither  fuch  fnould 
come  from  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  as  he 
that  intends  to  pra6life  any  other  kinds  of  painting, 
fhould  go  to  thofe  parts  where  it  is  in  greateft  perfec- 
tion. It  is  faid  the  blefled  virgin  defcended  from 
heaven,  to  fit  to  St.  Luke;  I  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
that  if  ftie  fhould  defire  another  Madonna  to  be  paint- 
ed by  the  life,  (he  would  come  to  England;  and  am 
of  opinion  that  your  prefent  prefident,  Sir  Godfrey 
Kntller,  from  his  improvement  fince  he  arrived  in 
this  kingdom,  would  perform  that  office  better  than 
any  foreigner  living.  1  am,  with  all  poflible  refpeft, 

SIR, 

your  mojl  bumble,  and 

moft  obedient  fervant,  &c. 

Tbt  ingenious  letters  Jigned  The  Weather-GIafs,  ivitb 
federal  otben,  were  received,  but  came  tio  late. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It  had  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  when  I  left  off 
the  Spectator,  that  I  owe  feveral  excellent  fentiments 
and  agreeable  pieces  in  this  work  to  Mr.  Ince  of  Gray's- 
Inn. 

R.  STBELE. 
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THE 
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X. 


A. 

ACTION,  a  neceflary  qualification  in  an  orator, 
u    D541'  J"^'5  obfervations  on  aftion  adapted 

to  the  Britijh  Theatre,  ibid. 

Adlor,  abfent,  who  fo  called  by  Tt>eopbraffu,   N    c, , 
Advice  ufually  received  with  reluflance,  N.  ciz 
Afflictions,  how  to  be  alleviated,  N.  501. 
Allegories :     the  reception  the  */t£o*r'i   allegorical 

writings  meet  with  from  the  publick,  N    coi 
Anatomy;    the  Sp,£iator^  Speculations  on  it   N    c<n 
Arm  (the)  called  by  Tully  the  orator's  weapon,  N^L 
Art,  the  deilgn  of  it,  N.  541. 
Audience,  the  grofs  of  an  audience  of  whom  compofed, 

*•**•    fO2.      The   VICinils    fafta   nf    „.,„     P        ;•/!  i- 


s,  his  reproof  to  the  Roman  Bachelors,  N.  c2g 

fettled  according  to  the  bufk 


B. 


B 


his  extraordinary  ie 

he  refolres  to 
Beauty, 


N,  482. 
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,  the  force  of  it,  N.  510. 
Beings,  the  fcale  of  Beings  confidcred  by  the  Sfeftattr, 

N.  519. 
Biting,  a  kind  of  mungrel  wit  defcribed  and  exploded 

by  the  Spefiator,  N.  504. 
Biton  and  Clttotus,  their  ftory  related,  and  applied  by 

the  Spefiator,  N.  485. 
Body  (human)    the  work  of  a  tranfcendently  wife  and 

powerful  Being,  N.  543. 


C. 


CAlamities  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  bleffings, 
N.  483. 

Campbell  (Mr.)  the  dumb  fortune-teller,  an  extraordi- 
nary perfon,  N.  474. 

Cato,  the  grounds  for  his  belief  of  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  N.  537. 

Celibacy,  the  great  evil  of  the  nation,  N.  528. 

Charity,  the  great  want  of  it,  among  chriftians,  N.  516. 

Chaftity  of  renown,  what,  N.  480. 

Children,  a  multitude  of  them  one  of  the  bleffings  of 
the  married  ftate,  N.  500. 

Cicero,  thf  great  Roman  orator,  his  extraordinary  fuper- 
ftition,  N.  505.  and  defire  of  glory,  554. 

Clarendon  (Lord)  a  refleftion  of  that  hiilorian's,  N.  485,. 

Clubs,  the  inftitution  and  ufe  of  them,  N.  474. 

Coffee-houfe  debates  feldom  regular,  or  methodical, 
N.  476.  Coffee- houfe  liars  two  forts  of  them,  521. 

Comfort  an  attendant  on  patience,  N.  501. 

Contemplation,  the  way  to  the  mountain  of  the  mufes, 

Cot  Queans  defcribed  by  a  Lady,  who  has  one  for  her 

hufband,  N.  482. 
Co-vtrly  (Sir  Roger  de}  an  account  of  his  death  brought 

to  the  Spectator's  club,  N.  517.  His  legacies,  ibid. 
Country-life,  a  fchemeof  it,  N.  474. 
Country- Wake,  a  farce,   commended  by  the  $f/3atar, 

N.S02. 
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D. 

Apperwit  (Tom)   his  opinion  of  matrimony,  N. 
482.  recommended  by  Will  Honeycomb  to  fucceed 
him  in  the  Spefiator's  club,  530. 
Viagoras  the  atheift,  his  behaviour  to  the  Athen'iant  in  a 

florm,  N.  483. 
bionyfiusy  a  club  tyrant,  N.  508. 

et,  the  comedian,  for  what  commended   by   the 

N.  502. 

Dreams,  in  what  manner  confidered  by  the  Speflaior> 
N.  487.  The  folly  of  laying  any  ftrefs  upon, .or 
drawing  confequences  from  our  dreams,  505.  Tne 
multitude  of  dreams  fent  to  the  Sp;flat-r,  524 
t)ry  (Will}  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words, 
N.  476. 

E. 

EMbellifhers,  what  perfons  fo called,  N.  rzi. 
EpiQitm  the  philofopher,  his  advice  to  dreamers, 
N.  524. 
Epiftles  recommendatory,    the   injutlice  and  abfurdity 

of  moft  of  them,  N.  493. 

Eflays,  wherein  differing   from  methodical  difconrfes, 
N,  476. 

F. 
s,  the  great  ufefulnefs  and  antiquity  of  them, 

512. 

airs  for  buying  and  felling  of  women  cuftomary  among 
the  Perfians,  N.  511. 
Fancy  the  daughter  of  liberty,  N.  514. 
Fafliions,  the  vanity  of  them,  wherein  beneficial,  N. 
478.     A  repofitory  propofed  to  be  built  for  them, 
ibid.     The  balance  of  fafhions  leans  on  the  fide  of 
France,  ibid.    The  evil  influence  of  fafhion  on  the 
married  date,  490. 
VOL.  VII.    '  P  Fafluon- 
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Fafhionable  fociety  (a  board  of  dire&ors  of  the)   pro- 

pofed,  with  the  requisite  qualifications  of  the  mem- 

bers, N.  478. 

Fcols  naturally  mifchievous,  N.  .485. 
Frankair  (Charlts)  a  powerful  and  fuccefsful   fpeaker, 

N.  484. 
Freeport  (Sir  Andniu}  his  refolution  to  retire  from  bu- 

finefs,   N.  549-  ' 

French  much  addifted  to  grimace,  N.  481. 
Friendlhip,  a  necefTary  ingredient  in  the  married  ftate, 

N.   490.  Preferred  by  Spenfer   to  love  and  natural 

aftedion,  ibid. 

G. 

GArden,  the  innocent   delights  of   one,  N.  477. 
What  part  of  the  garden  at  Kenfington  to  be  mod 
admired,  ibid.     In  what  manner  gardening  may  be 
compared  to  poetry,  ibid. 
Gladnefs  cf  heart  to  be  moderated  and  retrained,  but 

not  baniflied  by  virtue,  N.  494. 

God,    an    initance    of  his    exuberant    goodnefs  ^  and 
mercy,    N.  519.     A  Being  of  infinite   perfections, 


H. 

is  (Mr.)  the  organ-builder,  his  propofal,  N. 


Heads,  never  the  wifer  for  being  bald,  N.  497. 
ILradidis,  a  remarkable  faying  of  his,  N.  487. 
Herodotus  ,  wherein  condemned  by  the  Speftator,  N.  483. 
Uobfon  (Tobias)  the  CambrMge-mner,  the  firft  man  in 

England    who     let  out    hackney-horfes,     N.     509. 

His  jultice  in  his  employment,  and  the  fuccefs  of  it, 

Honeycomb  (Will]  refolved  not  to  marry  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  N.  475.  His  tranflation  from  the 
French  of  an  epigram,  written  by  Martial  in  honour 
of  the  bsauty  of  his  wife  Cleopatra,  N.  [490.  His 


letters 
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letters  to  the  Spefta'or,   N.  499,   511.     Marries  a 

coantry-girl,   530. 
Hope,  the  folly  of  it,  when  mifemployed  on  temporal 

obje&f,  N.  535.  inftanced  in  the  fable  of  Alnafchar 

the  Perfean  giafs-man,  ibid. 
Horace,  his  recommendatory  letter  to  Claudius  Ntro  in 

behalf  of  his  friend  Stpiimius,  N.  493- 
Humanity  not  regarded  by  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the 

age,  N;  520. 

Hufband,  a  fond  one  defcribed,  N.  479. 
Hjmen,  a  revengeful  deity,  N.  530. 

I. 

JEWS,  confidered  by  the  Spectator,  in  relation  to  tl.eir 
number,  difperfion,  and  adherence  to  their  reli- 
gion, N.  495  ;  and  the  reafons  affigned  for  it,  ibid. 
The  veneration  paid  by  them  to  the  name  of  God, 
531. 

Independent  minifter,  the  behaviour  of  one  at  his  exa- 
mination of  a  fchour,  who  was  in  cleflion  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  college  of  which  he  was  governor,  N. 

494* 
Ingratitude,  a  vice  infeparable  from  a  luflful  mind,  N. 

491, 
Inftinft,  the  feveral  degrees  of  it   in  feveral  different 

animals,  N.  5 19, 
Invention,  the  moll   painful   action   of  the  mind,  N. 

487. 
Jultice,  to  be  efteemed  as  the  firft  quality  in  oie  who  is 

in  a  poft  of  power  and  direction,  N.  479. 

L. 

LAughter,  the  diftinguifhing   faculty  in    man,  N. 
494.    Learning  highly  nece/fary  to  a  man  of  for- 
tune, N.  506. 

Leo  X.  a  great  lover  of  buffoons  and  coxcombs,  N. 
497.  la  what  manner  reproved  for  it  by  a  prictl, 
ieid. 

P  2  Letters 
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Letters  to  the  Steflator  ;  from  J.  R.  complaining  of 
his  neighbours,  and  the  turn  of  their  converfition  in 
the  country,  N.  474.  From  DuJcibella  Thonk-.ey,  who 
wants  a  direction  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  dumb  fortune- 
teller, Hid.  From  B.  D.  defring  the  Spefiatcr\  ad- 
vice in  a  weighty  affair,  476.  From con- 
taining a  description  of  his  garden,  477.  From 
A.  B-  with  a  difiertation  on  fafnions,  and  :i  propofal 
for  a  building  for  the  ufe  of  them,  478.  From  Mon- 
fieur  CbtzJuy  to  Pbaramond,  480.  To  the  Spefla'ar 

from a  clerk  to  a  lawyer,  ibid.  From 

•  being  a  lady  married  to  a  cot-quean,  482. 

From : with  a  diflertation  on  modefty,  484. 

From  — — — r* containing  reflexions  on  the  power- 
ful effects  of  trifles,  and  trifling  perfons,  485.  From 
a  handfome  black  man,  two  pair  of  flairs  in  the  Paper 
Buildings  in  the  Ttmple,  who  rivals  a  handfome  fair: 
man  up  one  pair  of  flairs  in  the  fame  Building,  48^. 
From  Robin  Shorter,  with  a  poftfcript,  ib:d.  From 
— — -.  with  an  account  of  the  unmarried  hen- 
pecked, and  a  vindication  of  the  married,  486.  From 

«. with  an  epigram  on  the  Spectator  by 

Mr.  Tate,  488.     From with  fome  reflexions 

on  the  ocean,  confidered  both  in  a  calm  and  a  ftorm, 
and  a  divine  ode  on  that  occafion,  489.  From  Matil- 
da Mohair,  at  Tunbriage,  complaining  of  the  dif- 
regard  (he  meets  with,  on  account  of  her  ftrift  virtue, 
from  the  men,  who  take  more  notice  of  the  romps 
and  coquettes  than  the  rigids,  492.  From  T,  JB. 
complaining  of  the  behaviour  of  fome  fathers  towards 
their  eldeft  Tons,  496.  From  Rackatl  Shearing,  Sarah 
Trice,  an  humble  fervant  unknown,  and  Alice  Blui- 
garttr,  in  anfwer  to  that  from  Matilda  Mohair,  who 
35  with  child,  and  has  crooked  legs,  ibid.  From  Mo* 
fa  Gnenbag,  the  lawyer,  giving  an  account  of  fome 
new  brothers  of  the  whip,  who  have  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  498.  From  Will  Honeycomb,  with  his 
Dream,  intended  for  a  Spe£iator,^g.  From  Philoga- 
mus  in  commendation  of  the  married  ftate,  500. 
From  Ralph  IVordtr,  complaining  of  the  behaviour 
of  an  unknown  t-ady  at  the  parifh  church  near  the 
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Bridge,  £03.     From  Titui  Torpbon':us,  an  interpreter 

of  dreams,  505.    From complaining  of  the 

opprefiion  and  injufiice  obferved  in  the  rules  of  all 
clubs  and  meetings,  £08.  From  Hi&kiab  Thrift, 
containing  a  difcourfe  on  trade,  509.  From  //'/// 
Honeycomb,  occafioned  by  two  ftories  he  had  met  with 
relating  to  a  faleof  women  in  Perjta  and  China,  511. 
From  the  Sfeffatcr'a  Clergyman,"  being  a  Thought  in 

fichntfi,   5  1 3.     From with  a  vifion  of  Par- 

nafTus,   514.     From with  twoinclofed,  one 

from  a  celebrated  town-coquette  to  her  friend  new- 
ly married  in  the  country,  and  her  friend's  anfwer, 
c  i  r.  From  Ed.  Bifcuit,  Sir  Roger  de  Cover/efs  butler, 
with  an  account  of  his  matter's  death,  517.  From 

. condoling  with  him  on  Sir  Roger's  death,  with 

fome  remarkable  epitaphs,  518.  From  Tom  Twer* 
on  phyfiognomy,  fcfr.  ibid.  From  F.  J.  a  widower, 
with  fome  thoughts  on  a  man's  behaviour  in  that 

condition,  5  20.    From a  great  enemy  to  publick 

report  <»!,  From  T.  W.  a  man  of  prudence,  to  his 
miftrefs,  552.  To  the  Skater,  from  B. .T.  a  fin. 

cere  lover,  to  the  fame,  ibid.    From dated  frpm 

Glafto-w  in  Scctland,  with  a  vifion,  524.    From >PUnj 
-- -  "•'•    '       From  Mofts  (jreen- 


to  his  wife's  aunt  H>fp*Ua^  525. 
bag  to  the  Sftffator.  with  a  farther  account  of  fome 
Gentlemen-brothers  of  the  whip,  526.  From  Pbiia- 
gvctes,  giving  an  account  of  the  ill  effeds  of  the  vi- 
fit  he  paid  to  a  female  married  relation,  527.  From 

who  had  made  his  raiftrefs.a  prtfenJ  of  a  fan, 

with  a  copy  of  verfes  on  that  occafion,  ibid.  From 
Ratbl  \hlada,,  a  virgin  of  twenty^three,  with  a 
heavy  complaint  againl;  the  men,  528.  Horn  mil 
Htmncamb  lately  married  to  a  country  girl,  who  has, 
no  portion,  but  a  great  deal  of  virtue  530.  ftp 
Ut.Pope,  on  the  verfes  fpoken  by  the  Emperor  Adn* 
an  'upon  his  death-bed^  5.32.  From  Bufierertfu** 
whofe  parents  will  not  let  him  choole  a  wife  for  him- 
felf  Clfc  From  Penanci  Cruel,  comphimng  of  the 
behaviour  of  perfons  who  W^^^^J^^^ 
ftage- coach  out  of  EJfex  to  Londcn,  • 
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fetting  forth  the  hard  cafe  of  fuch  women 
as  are  beauties  and  fortunes,  534.  From  Abraham 
Dappiriuit,  with  the  Spectator's  anfwer,  ibid.  From 
Jtrtmy  Comfit,  a  grocer,  who  is  in  hopes  of  growing 
rich  by  lofing  his  cuftomers,  ibid.  From  Lucinda  Par- 
ity a  coffee  houfe  idol,  ilid.  From  C.  JB.  recommend- 
ing knotting  as  a  proper  amufement  to  the  beaus, 

536.  From  a  {hoeing  horn, .ibid.  From  JcV- 

litia  Lovely,  a  widow,  539.  From  EuJJace,  in  love 
with  a  lady  of  eighteen,  whofe  parents  think  her 
too  young  to  marry  by  three  years,  ibid.  From  — — 
complaining  of  a  young  divine,  who  murdered  arch- 
bifhop  Tt Hot/en's  fermon  upon  evil-fpeaking,  'ibid. 

from .1  with  a  fhort  critique  on  Spenfir^ 

540.  From  Pb:lo-Sp<'ct  who  apprehends  a  diffolution 
of  the  Sfl'tfator's  club,  and  the  ill  confequencesof  it, 
{42.  From  Captain  Sentry^  lately  come  to  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Sir  Roger  dt  Cover  ley's  eftate,  544.  From  the 
Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope,  545.  From  W.  C.  to 
the  Speflatcr,  in  commendation  of  a  generous  bene- 
faclor,  546  ;  from  Charles  Ea/y,  fctting  forth  the  fo- 
veieign  ufeof  the  Sfeftaton  in  feveral  remarkable  in. 

fiances,  547^  From on  poetical  juftice,  ^48, 

From  Sir  .Andrew  Frttport*  who  is  retiring  from  buii- 
nefs,  549.  From  Pbihnuus,  a  litigious  gentleman, 
complaining  of  fome  unpolite  law-terms,  551.  From 
7*.  F.  G.  S,  7-  T.  E.  T.  in  commendation  of  the 
Special  or,  553. 

Lordon  (Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  heroick  poet,  N.  477. 

love,  the  capricioufnefs  of  it,  N.  475.  The  romantick 
H>lc  in  which  it  is  made,  479.  A  nice  and  fickle  paf- 
fion,  506.  A  method  propofed  to  preferve  it  alive 
after  marriage,  ibid. 

Lying,  the  malignity  of  it,  N.  507.  Party  lying,  the 
prevalency  of  it,  ibid. 

Lyfandtr,  his  charter*  52.2* 


MAN; 
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M. 

MAN,  by  what  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  a!l 
other  creatures,  N.  494..  Suffers  more  from  ima- 
ginary than  real  evils,  50^.  His  fubjeftion  to  the 
female  fex,  510.  Wonderful  in  his  nature,  519. 

Married  condition  rarely  unhappy,  but  from  want  of 
judgment  or  temper  in  the  huiband,  N.  479.  The 
advantages  of  it  preferable  to  a  Cngle  (late,  ibid.  & 
500.  Termed  purgatory  by  Tom  Dappertuit^  482. 
The  excellence  of  its  inftitution,  490.  The  pjea- 
fure  and  uneafinefs  of  married  perfons,  to  what  im- 
puted, 506.  The  foundation  of  community,  522. 
For  .what  reafon  liable  to  fo  much  ridicule,  ibid, 
Some  further  thoughts  of  the  Sptttator  on  that  fub- 
jeft,  525. 

Matter  the  bafis  of  animals,  N.  519. 

Men  of  the  town  rarely  make  good  hufbands,  N.  522. 

Method,  the  want  of  it,  in  whom  only  fupportable,  N. 
476.  The  ufe  and  neceflhy  of  it  in  writings,  ibid* 
Seldom  found  in  coffee- houfe  debates,  ibid. 

Mind  (human)  the  wonderful  nature  of  it,  N.  554. 

Misfortunes,  our  judgments  upon  them  reproved,  N. 
483- 

Modefty  an  unneceffary  virtue  in  the  profefTors  of  the 
law,  484.  The  fentiments  entertained  of  it  by  the 
ancients,  ibid.  Rules  recommended  to  the  modeft 
man  by  the  Spectator,  ibid, 

Moerfitlds,  by  whom  reibrted  to,  N.  50$. 

Motteux  (Peter)  dedicates  his  poem  on  tea  to  the  Spec- 
tator, N.  552. 


N 


N. 

Em  fat  an  old  maid,  a  great  difcoverer  of  judg- 
ment, N.  483,. 


PaScn 
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PAflion  relieved  by  itfelf,  N.  520. 
Parnaffus,  the  vifion  of  it,   N.  514. 

Patience,  an  allegorical  difcourfe  upon  it,  N.  501. 

Philips  (Mr.)  his  paftorals  recommended  by  vthe  S/.v- 
tator,  N.  523. 

Ptjijiratus,  the  Athenian  tyrant,  Kis  generous  behaviour 
on  a  particular  occafion,  N.  527. 

Pla'o,  his  defcription  of  the  fupreme  Being,  N.  507. 

Piayers,'  wherein  to  be  condemned,  N.  502.  The  pre- 
cedency fettled  among  them,  529. 

Pliny:  the  neceflary  qualifications  of  a  fine  fpeaker  ac- 
cording to  that  author,  N.  484.  His  letter  to  his 
wife's  aunt  Bifpulla,  525. 

Plutarch,  for  what  reproved  by  the  Spefiatcr,  N.  483. 

Pope,  (Mr.)  his  mifcellany  commended  by  the-  Spectator, 

N.  523. 

Praife  when  changed  into  fame,  N.  5,51. 
Prediction,  the  many  arts  of  it  in  ufe  among  the  vulgar, 

N.  505. 
Prerogative,  when  and  how  to  beafTerted  with  honour, 

N.  480. 

Pronunciation  neceflary  to  an  orator,  N.  541. 
Profptft  of  Peace,  a  poem  on   that  fubjeft  commended 

by  the  Speflator,  N.  5.25. 
Punning,  by  whom  affecled,  N.  5.04. 
Punfters,  their  talents,  N.  504. 
Puzzle  (Tern)  a  moft  eminent  immcthodical  difputanf, 

N.  47.6-. 


T)  Altlob  (Sir   Walter}  his  opinion  of  womankind, 

JX  N.  5,1.0. 

Religion,  a  morofe  melancholy  behaviour,  which  is  ob- 

ferved  in  feveral  precife  profeffors  of  it,  reproved  by 

the  Spetlator,  N.  494.    The  true  fpiritof  it  not  only 

compofes,  but  chears  the  foul,  ibid, 
Repofitory  for  fafhions,  a   building  propofed  and  de- 

fqribed,  N.  487.     The  ufefulnefs  of  It,  ibid. 

Rkyn- 
6 
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Rbjnjault,  the  unjuft  governor,  in  what   manner  pu« 

ni(hed  by  Charlei  Duke  of  Bu  gundy,  his  Sovereign, 

N.  49  f. 
Remans :  an  infiarce  of  the  general  good  underftanding 

of  the  anc;ent  Romans^  N.  502. 
Roiv/ey  (Mr.)  his  proposals  for  a  new  pair  of  globes, 

N.  552. 

S. 

SFnfe,  the  different  degrees  of  it  in  thefeveral  differ- 
ent fpecies  of  animals,  N.  519. 

Sentry  (Captain)  takes  pofleflion  of  his  uncle  Sir  Rcgtr 
tie  Co--v(rley*s  eftate,  N.  517. 

Shoeing-horns,  who,  and  by  whom  employed,  N«  536. 

Sicknefs,  a  thought  on  it,  N.  $13. 

Sty  (John)  the  tobacconift,  his  reprefentation  to  the 
Spttfator,  N.  532.  His  minute,  534. 

Socrates^  head  of  the  feft  of  the  hen  peck'd,  N.  479. 
His  domefrics,  what,  486.  The  effect  of  a  difcourfe 
of  his  own  marriage  had  with  his  audience,  500. 

Soul,  the  excellency  of  it  confidered  in  relation  to 
dreams,  N.  487. 

Sfarkijb  (Will)  a  modifh  hufoand,  N.  479. 

Sptfiatcr,  his  account  of  a  coffee-houfe  debate,  relating 
to  the  difference  between  count  Recbtenn  and  Mon- 
fieur  Mefnager,  N.  481.  The  different  fenfe  of  his 
readers  upon  the  rife  of  his  paper,  and  the  Spectator's 
propofals  upon  it,  488.  His  obfervations  on  our 
modern  poems,  523.  His  edict,  ibid.  The  effects 
of  his  difcourfes  on  marriage,  ibid.  His  deputation 
toy.  Sty,  haberdaflier  of  hats,  and  tobacconift,  526. 
The  different  judgments  of  his  readers  concerning 
his  fpecqlations,  542.  His  reafons  for  often  cafting 
his  thoughts  into  a  letter,  ibid.  His  project  for  the 
forming  a  new  club,  $50.  Vifits  Mr.  Motteux'a 
warehoufes,  552.  The  great  concern  the  city  is  in 
upon  his  defign  of  laying  down  his  paper,  553.  He 
take*  his  leave  of  the  town,  555. 

Squires 
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Squires  (rural)  their  want  of  learning,  N.  £29. 
Stripes,  the  ufeof  them  on  perverfe  wives,  N.  4/9. 
Surprife,  the  life  of  {lories,  N.  538. 
Swingers,  a  fet  of  familiar  romps  at  Tunbri<lget  N.  492. 

T. 

TErenet,  the  Spectator's  obfervations  on  one  of  his 
plays,  N.  502. 
Thrafi    (Will)   and   his  wife,   an   infipid  couple,  N. 

522. 

Tickell  (Mr.)  his  verfes  to  the  S/>efiato>-,  N.  532. 
Titles,  the  fignificancy  and  abufe  of  them,  N.  480. 
Tom  Crafty,  a  tender  hufband,  and  careful  father,  N. 

479- 
Ti-fer  (Jack]  his  recommendatory   letter  in  behalf  of  a 

fervant,   N.  493. 

Travellers,  the  generality  of  them  exploded,  N.  474. 
Truth,  the  excellence  of  it,  N.  ^07. 
Warner  (Sir  Wtlhatn}  his  excellent  fiiaxirtu  Ni  $0$» 
Tyrants,  why  fo  called,  N.  508, 

V, 

VJ'idt  Leonardo,  hu  many  accomplinimcnts,  and  re- 
markable  circumftance  at  his  death,  N,  554, 
Virtue,  the  ufe  of  it  in  our  afflictions,  N.  520. 

w. 

WEalth,  the  father  of  Love,  N.  506. 
Wedlock,  the  Hate  of  it  ridiculed  by  the  town- 
witlings,  N.  525. 

Wife,  the  moft  delightful  name  in  nature,  N.  490. 
Winter-gardens  recommended,  and  defcribed,  N.  477. 
Jl'iinam  ill.  King  of  England)  compared  with  the  French 

King,  N.  516. 

W\j'e  (Mr.)  the  gardener,  an  heroic  poet,  N.  477. 
Wit  may  purchafe  riches,  but  is  not  to  be  purchafed  by 
riches,  N.  52Z. 

Wits 
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Wits,  minor,  the  feveral  fpeciesof  them,  N.  504.  Wits 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  be  rich,  N.  509. 

Wives,  perverfe,  how  to  be  managed,  N.  479. 

Women  greater  tyrants  to  their  lovers,  than  hufljands, 
N.  486.  Reproved  for  their  negleft  of  drefs  after 
they  are  married,  506.  Their  wonderful  influence 
upon  the  other  fex,  N.  510. 

World  of  matter,  and  life,  confidered  by  the  Sptfiator, 
N.Si9. 


The  End  of  the  Seventh  Volume. 
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